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Let nothing be called natural in an age of bloody confusion, ordered disorder, 
planned caprice, and dehumanised humanity, lest all things be held unalterable! 


Bertolt Brecht, The Exception and the Rule (1937). 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


For matters of clarity and since this text does not only target specialists 
of Pakistan, I have followed a simplified system of transliteration of Urdu 
words, which omits to signal long vowels as well as retroflex consonants 
in the main text. The letter xe (¢) was transcribed as ‘kh’, the letter gain 
(è) as ‘gh’, the letter Sin (à) as ‘sh’ and the letter’ ain (¢) as ‘. Diacritical 
marks (hamza) are omitted and izafas are transliterated as e~. 

I have retained a more academic system of transliteration, signalling 
long vowels, for the titles of referenced Urdu texts only. 


j a b t 

a b b Z 

< P £ ‘ 

o t a gh 
& t 3 f 
S S å q 
T j = k 
fa ch & g 
T h J 1 

t kh e m 
3 d ù n 

5 d 9 Vv, W, 0 or U 
3 Z ao ah 
4 r > h 

5 r 5 1, y 
5 Z 2 € 

3 s a s 
E sh Ja s 
2 Z 
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Map 1: Karachi map 














Industrial Areas Main Roads = Highways 
BE Ports 
Sites Roads 
ei University of Karachi A: Karachi Port 1: M.A. Jinnah Road 
B: Bin Qasim Port 2: Sharah-e-Faisal 
C: SITE Industrial Area 3: National Highway 
D: Korangi Industrial Area 4: Super Highway 
©Ao-Seine, 2013 E: Landhi Industrial Area 5: Northern Bypass 
Sources: openstreemap.org 6: Lyari Expressway 


7: RCD Highway 
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Karachi South District 
1: Lyari Town 

2: Saddar Town 

3: Jamshed Town 
Karachi East District 


7: Shah Faisal Town 
Karachi Central District 
8: Liaquatabad Town 

9: North Nazimabad Town 
10: Gulberg Town 

11: New Karachi Town 
Karachi West District 
12: Kemari Town 

13: SITE Town 

14: Baldia Town 

15: Orangi Town 

Malir District 

16: Malir Town 

17: Bin Qasim Town 

18: Gadap Town 


Town 
D Cantonment 
[_] _ District Border 


Map 2: Karachi administrative map 





















Cantonments 

A: Karachi Cantonment 

B: Clifton Cantonment 

C: Korangi Creek Cantonment 
D: Faisal Cantonment 

E: Malir Cantonment 

F: Manora Cantonment 


Sources: Wikipedia 
©Ao-Seine, 2013 


N.B. The five districts of the Karachi Division were merged into a single Karachi 
District by the Sindh Local Government Ordinance (SLGO) 2001. However, they 
were restored by the Sindh government in July 2011. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Har roz shehr mein 
Idhar, udhar jate hue 


Sab ko dar lagta hai 

Kahin koi ati hui goli 

Hamen na mar de 

Jinhen golian lagti hain 

Voh mar jate hain ya zakhmi hokar 


Aspatal mein apni bari ka intezar karte hain 
Har roz maut ki khabren 
Har roz jali hui garion ke dher 


Akhbar 

Phuljhari ki tarah 

Subhe se sham tak 

Hamare hathon mein chutta rahta hai 
Marne wallon marta dekhkar 

Ab hamari ankhon se pani nahin bahta 
Hamare dilon mein dard ke bajae 


Dhuvan bhar gaya hai [...] 


Everyone in the city, 

while attending to business 
everyday, 

is afraid 

of getting hit 

by a stray bullet. 

Those who get hit, 

either they die or, laying 
wounded, 

wait for their turn in hospitals. 

Every day, death in the news. 

Every day, piles of charred car 
wrecks. 

The newspaper, 

in the manner of a firecracker, 

from dawn till dusk, 

blows in our hands. 

Now, when we look at the dead, 

tears no longer come to our eyes. 

Instead of pain, our hearts 

are filled with smoke [...] 


Zeeshan Sahil, Ek Din’ (One Day) (1995).! 


Every city has its back pages: its trivialities, so banal that newsreaders 
don't pay heed to them, and yet so scented with local aromas, be it the 


reek of the gutter or the stench of the morgue. The French refer to these 
columns made up of filler items as the rubrique des chiens écrasés (lit. ‘the 
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KARACHI 


column of ran over dogs’). In Karachi, Pakistan’s turbulent metropolis 
and one of the largest cities in the world, with a population estimated at 
21.2 million in 2011,’ ran over dogs have been replaced by bullet-riddled 
bodies stashed in gunny bags (ori band lash), a trademark of the city’s 
three-decade-old armed conflicts, whose daily numbers are widely 
acknowledged as Karachi’s most reliable political barometer. Probably 
the most iconic artefact to have emerged from Karachi’s killing fields, 
the bori band lash also became a source of inspiration for painters? and 
writers reflecting upon their city’s predicament. As the body count kept 
on rising, from the mid-1980s onwards, Karachi’s poets, in particular, 
started mulling over the false sense of normalcy—the ‘apparent normal- 
ity of the abnormal’*—that went along this embedding of death and dis- 
order in the Karachiites’ everyday life. Since the creation of the country 
in the tumult of the 1947 Partition, poetry occupies an important place 
in everyday life and state-citizens interactions in Pakistan. This is partic- 
ularly true in Karachi, which in the years following Partition became a 
predominantly Urdu-speaking city, with the arrival of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Muslim ‘refugees’ from India (the muhajirin, a Quranic term 
institutionalised by the 1951 Census,’ which was appropriated by the 
descendants of these migrants in the course of the 1980s, a period dur- 
ing which this population reinvented itself as the ‘Mohajirs’).° As Ralph 
Russell, the dean of Urdu studies, underlines, the traditions of Urdu 
poetry, and in particular of the ghazal, ‘are part and parcel of the whole 
outlook of the Urdu-speaking community’.’ In postcolonial Karachi, it 
became a key element in the cultural make-up of this migrant popula- 
tion, but also a channel of communication with the nascent state as well 
as a powerful tool of mobilisation. In the context of the housing crisis 
that affected the city after Partition, for instance, some of these refugees 
applying for ‘evacuee properties’ tried to give more weight to their request 
by including a few Urdu verses (by the late Mughal poet Mirza Ghalib, 
in particular) to their letter of application.’ In the following decades, 
poets provided successive generations of protesters with catchy, ironic or 
dramatic rhymes, challenging authority in various registers. And when 
Karachi was engulfed in a spiral of ethnic and political strife, from the 
mid-1980s onwards, Urdu poets were among the most prolific and inci- 
sive chroniclers of the city’s plight, as exemplified by Zeeshan Sahil’s 
verses reproduced above. 

Zeeshan Sahil (1961-2008) was an avant-garde poet born in Hyder- 
abad (Sindh) in a family of post-Partition Urdu-speaking migrants from 
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India, who spent most of his adult life in Karachi. The poems gathered 
in Karachi aur Dasri Nazmen (Karachi and Other Poems) were written 
between May and August 1995, a year when political violence reached 
an unprecedented level in Karachi, with 1,742 killings, many of them 
politically motivated.’ Combining, in the words of one of their transla- 
tors, ‘the child’s fairy-tale wonder and the adult’s hardened cynicism’, 
these poems convey the sense of fear that gripped the inhabitants of a 
city turned into a battleground for rival armed groups competing for 
votes, land, jobs and dhatta (protection money). Every morning, Karachi- 
walas would wake up to macabre news of more bori band lash—a prac- 
tice that was apparently borrowed from the police by the henchmen of 
the political parties competing for control of the city.'! Sahil’s simple, 
straight-to-the-point verses also suggest how, as in other chronically 
violent cities such as those of Colombia in the 1980s and 1990s,” vio- 
lence came to be routinised within a ‘chronic state of emergency’. By 
the mid-1990s, violence—even extreme violence, including massacres 
of civilians, acts of torture and mutilations—no longer belonged to the 
realm of the extraordinary for the residents of Karachi, but rather to 
that of the uncanny. Still strange and fearful, yet awfully familiar, vio- 
lence was brought home—sometimes literally, for parents worrying at 
their sons’ political activities or at the possibility that relatives be caught 
up inadvertently in banal and yet potentially deadly incidents of rioting 
(hangama). 

One illustration of this routinisation of violence was the ironical renam- 
ing of the violence-torn locality of Gulbahar (lit. spring flowers) as Goli- 
mar (lit. gunfire) by its residents. This act of renaming goes back to the 
colonial period, when the British opened a firing range in the locality.” 
Today, most residents of Karachi are unaware of this, though. To them, 
‘Golimar evokes the armed clashes that erupted here on an almost daily 
basis in the mid-1990s between the police and the militants of the Mut- 
tahida Qaumi Movement" (formerly Mohajir Qaumi Movement— 
MQM), Karachi’s dominant party since the late 1980s, which claims to 
represent Urdu-speaking Mohajirs (who were thought to constitute 
around 44 per cent of the city’s total population in 2011; cf. Fig 2). As 
this act of renaming suggests, the residents of Karachi, especially in the 
most violence-prone localities, gradually became accustomed to violence. 
‘The savoir faire that they developed in the process was an instrument of 
social navigation in a dangerous environment, as exemplified by the use 
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of codes by local entrepreneurs to carry on working in the city’s war zones. 
Knowing where to horn, turn the headlights on or flash the beam—sig- 
nals used to distinguish friend from foe by neighbourhood militants— 
would make the difference between those living through the day and 
those ending up in a gunny bag.” It should be noted, however, that such 
chronically violent social configurations retain a part of uncertainty and 
a fluidity that prevent routines for the management of violence from 
evolving into a full-blown habitus. And while Karachis multifarious 
violence resembles that of some Colombian cities such as Medellin, in 
the latter case violence receded from 2002 onwards after the paramili- 
taries agreed to demobilise (out of fear of being prosecuted locally or 
extradited to the United States for their involvement in the drug trade). 
On the contrary, there seems to be no end in sight to Karachi’s conflicts. 
After a few years lull, political violence escalated once again from 2007 
onwards and ‘target killings’ continue to make hundreds of victims every 
year, while ‘riots —a somewhat misleading term that tends to depoliti- 
cise these short-lived but deadly forms of collective action*»—shut down 
the city on a regular basis, every six months or so, each time claiming 
dozens of lives. 

For the residents of Karachi, including the barricaded city elites, vio- 
lence has become part of the order of things. This is not to say that vio- 
lence has become acceptable to Karachiwalas, but simply that they cannot 
imagine a future without it. This is for instance what Asif, a middle- 
aged Urdu-speaking resident of Orangi Town (one of Asia’s largest unof- 
ficial settlements and the epicentre of political and criminal violence in 
Karachi since the mid-1980s), replied after I asked him if he saw some 
end in sight to the violence affecting his locality: ‘No, I don’t see peace 
coming in the future... it will be very difficult... because most people 
don't have any affection for each other [koi ek dusre ko pasand karte hi 
nahin, zyadatar]... so tensions will remain and the next generation will 
have to live with that.’” 

‘The lasting contribution of ‘political’ and ‘criminal’ violence—two cat- 
egories that cannot be taken for granted—to the fabric of Karachi has 
earned the city the reputation of a ‘South Asian Beirut,” drifting towards 
chaos. As the memory of the Lebanese civil war faded away among audi- 
ences, this analogy was dropped in favour of a more global construction. 
Karachi earned the title of ‘the world’s most dangerous city’, attracting 
in the process a new blend of maverick journalists searching for a thrill 
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and, if possible, a gunfight.” This title was won in the most unfair way, as 
Karachi is only the most violent of the /argest cities in the world, with a 
murder rate of 12.3 per 100,000 habitants in 2011 (still well behind smaller 
cities with a 100+ murder rate, such as Caracas and Guatemala City).”° 
Nevertheless, this reputation now sticks to the city and Karachiites them- 
selves sustain it by deploring the great ‘commotion (in¢eshar), the ‘chaos’ 
(khalfashar) or the ‘lawlessness’ (/aganuniyat) that prevails in their city. 

And yet, despite this chronic state of violence, Karachi remains the 
jewel in the Pakistani crown: the first source of tax revenue in the coun- 
try (it accounts for 54 per cent of central government tax revenues and 
70 per cent of national income tax revenue, which means that it gener- 
ates $21 million in daily tax revenues),”’ it contributes around 25 per cent 
of Pakistan’s gross domestic product (GDP), handles 95 per cent of the 
country’s international trade, contributes 30 per cent to its manufactur- 
ing sector, and holds 50 per cent of its bank deposits.” This enduring 
centrality of Karachi in Pakistan’s economy suggests that its chronic state 
of disorder has attained some degree of sustainability. Against media 
reports describing Karachi as chaotic and ungovernable,” I argue that 
there is indeed order of a kind—patterns of domination, rituals of inter- 
action, forms of arbitration—in Karachi’s ‘continuous civil war’.*° Far 
from being entropic, Karachi’s polity is predicated upon routines of organ- 
isation, interpretation and action that have made violence manageable, 
both at the level of the city at large and at the micro-level of its popula- 
tions.*' Whether this state of ‘ordered disorder’ will remain sustainable 
on the long run remains to be seen, but for now Karachi works despite 
and sometimes through violence. 

Karachi’s predicament stands out from the situations of chaos affect- 
ing war-torn societies where social change is too rapid for domination to 
become sustainable, thus precluding the institutionalisation of politics 
and society in a context of chronic uncertainty. In such contexts, such as 
that of Guinea Bissau studied by Henrik Vigh, ‘the players are constantly 
changing (both affiliations and configurations), and the demarcated space 
for the game is constantly in flux’. This is not the case in Karachi, where 
the players and the terrains of their confrontation have shown a signifi- 
cant level of continuity since the mid-1980s. Among the ten most vio- 
lent towns in 2011 (cf. Map 4), four were already major sites of violence 
in 1995 (Orangi in the west; New Karachi in the north; Korangi in the 
south-east; Garden/Lines Area in the city centre; cf. Map 3). This conti- 
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Map 3: Spatial distribution of killings in Karachi (1995) 
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N.B. The death toll for 1995 gathered from The Herald is slightly higher than the 
more conservative estimates of the CPLC used for Fig. 1. 
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nuity goes back further than 1995. The most dangerous part of the city 
in 2011-2012 was the zone covered by the Pirabad police station in SITE 
Town. It includes localities such as Banaras Chowk, Aligarh Colony and 
Qasba Colony, which were on the frontline of Karachi’s first major ‘eth- 
nic riots’ in 1985-1986. Between 1 January 2011 and 31 August 2012, 
this particular police station registered more political killings (140) than 
the entire city of London registered general murder cases during the same 
period.” True, important variations must be factored in when consider- 
ing these two peaks of violence. In 1995, besides Orangi, violence was 
concentrated on Mohajir-dominated localities disputed by the two fac- 
tions of the MQM (Malir, Korangi, Federal B Area, Liaquatabad, Gulba- 
har,...), whereas the spatial distribution of violence in 2011 was revealing 
of the emergence of new protagonists in Karachi’s battles: Sunni sectar- 
ian groups fighting among themselves (in New Karachi/North Karachi) 
and Baloch criminals with political ambitions, challenging the hegemony 
of the MQM (in Lyari and the Old City). Some regular patterns emerge 
nonetheless, such as the centrality of the MQM in these battles for the 
city and, despite its clustering around certain areas, the geographic dis- 
persion of violence. If Orangi, the largest unofficial settlement in Kara- 
chi, with a high level of ethnic mixity, remains Karachi’s most volatile area 
since the mid-1980s, the homicidal violence plaguing the city is irreduc- 
ible to slum wars and has also affected middle-class areas (Federal B Area, 
parts of Gulshan-e-Iqbal,...), while upper-class neighbourhoods were 
not completely immunised (the Darakshan police station, which covers 
the residential area of Clifton, registered ten political killings between 1 
January 2011 and 31 August 2012).** This violence is semi-peripheral: 
out of the seven major clusters of violence in 2011, six were located in a 
7-20 km. radius from the city centre, drawing a ‘ring of fire’ around the 
city (cf. Map 5). In 2011, these major clusters of violence accounted for 
47 per cent of the murders registered across the city while accounting for 
3.5 per cent of the total urban area of Karachi and 8.4 per cent of its total 
population only.” However, the former colonial centre (Saddar, Garden, 
Lines Area) and the Old City (Kharadar, Mithadar) were not spared 
either. Whereas Lines Area was a major site of intra-Mohajir violence 
throughout the 1990s, Kharadar and Lyari bore the brunt of the conflict 
between the MQM and the Peoples Aman Committee (PAC, the polit- 
ico-military organisation set up in 2008 by Lyari’s most famous Baloch 
‘bandit’) in recent years. These enduring socio-spatial patterns of homi- 
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Map 4: Spatial distribution of killing in Karachi (2011) 
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as the spatial distribution of the ninety-nine murders registered during the last four 
months of 2011 (CPLC estimate) could not be obtained from the CPLC despite 
repeated requests. The margin of error (6.5 per cent) is, however, acceptable. 


cidal violence are a preliminary indication that there is more to Karachi’s 
apparent state of chaos than meets the eye. ‘The following pages are an 
attempt to pierce this veil of disorder. By distinguishing analytically 
between ‘orderly’ and ‘ordered’ social configurations, this book is also an 
experiment in deprovincialising our conceptualisations of social organ- 
isation in the face of Karachi’s intriguing trajectory. 


The Enigma of Karachis ‘Ordered Disorder’ 


Karachi’s story of civil strife challenges conventional dichotomies between 
war and peace. Rather than a continuous process of violent escalation, it 
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involves successive violent upsurges interrupted by periods of de-escala- 
tion and (uneasy) peace (cf. Fig. 1), an uneven trajectory that assimilates 
it to the ‘no peace, no war’ situations brought to light by Paul Richards. 
Although the escalation of homicidal violence witnessed since 2007 is 
unprecedented in its intensity and duration, the episodes of collective 
violence that brought the city to a halt during this period never lasted 
more than three to four days and remained highly localised, without esca- 
lating into a general conflagration. The multiplication of ‘target killings’ 
since 2007 also bears testimony to the self-restraint of Karachi’s bellig- 
erents, whose propensity to turn to violence to settle the score is only 
equalled by their ability to resume politics as usual as soon as the guns 
fall silent. 

Karachi’s armed conflicts rarely amount to a radical form of closure. 
More often than not, these conflicts do not pit ontological ‘enemies’ 
against each other, but past or even present ‘friends’: violent entrepre- 
neurs and/or political parties which have been, remain or could become 
again coalition partners. However, the banality and self-restrained nature 


Fig. 1: Killings in Karachi by year (1994-2012) 
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Source: Citizens-Police Liaison Committee (CPLC). The CPLC is a semi-official 
body launched in 1993 to monitor crime and register complaints from the public in 
Karachi, regarding kidnappings in particular. Its data are based on First Information 
Reports (FIRs) filed by the police and do not identify politically motivated killings 
specifically, although it is widely acknowledged that political and general violence 


are closely related. 
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of this ‘friendly’ violence (at least in quantitative terms) goes along the 
systematic recourse to atrocities against rivals. Both the political parties 
and the criminal groups involved in these turf wars have their own ‘tor- 
ture cells’, where their henchmen detain, maim and kill opponents, ‘trai- 
tors’ and dissidents, before mutilating the bodies and dumping them in 
the streets of the city. Karachi’s enigma of violence could thus be sum- 
marised as that of a megacity confronted with endemic forms of collec- 
tive and targeted violence that remain contained within certain bounds 
(in time and space, as well as in terms of casualties) and, thus, do not pre- 
clude the existence of a democratic order and a thriving economy; and 
do not rely upon a ‘Schmittian’ ontology of conflict?” informed by vis- 
ceral hatreds between arch-enemies but involve violent performances 
without any parallel elsewhere in Pakistan, in terms of cruelty and ‘cre- 
ativity’ in their macabre designs.** 

It is this enigma that the present book aims at confronting, if not at 
elucidating. Drawing upon the sociology of Norbert Elias, I retrace the 
formation of a violent ‘order sui generis’ in Karachi from the 1980s 
onwards, in a context of escalating student conflicts and fast-ethnicising 
urban struggles that paved the way for the rise of the MQM at the helm 
of city politics. In the following years, the predominance of the MQM 
brought some stability and predictability to a city otherwise character- 
ised by its fragmentation and volatility. However, the resistance faced by 
the dominant party within and without the freshly imagined Mohajir 
community continued to feed violent conflicts that did not only com- 
promise the attempts of the MQM to normalise itself but also contrib- 
uted to the emergence of new politico-military forces contesting to the 
MQM and the state the monopoly over the use of coercion, representa- 
tion and revenue collection. It is this peculiar social formation that I 
define here as ‘ordered disorder’, a formulation which, after anthropolo- 
gist Michael Taussig, I borrow from Bertolt Brecht.“ My understand- 
ing of this notion and its theoretical elaboration in the course of the book 
is slightly different from Taussig’s, though. Building his argument upon 
an ethnography of state, guerrilla and paramilitary terror in Colombia in 
the 1980s, Taussig aimed to reflect upon the routinisation of terror in the 
context of a permanent state of exception.*! Although Karachi’s trajec- 
tory presents some striking similarities with the Colombian context stud- 
ied by Taussig, as far as this normalisation of exception is concerned, my 
understanding of Karachi’s ordered disorder is more expansive and refers 
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to the complex ecology of violence co-produced by the city’s belligerents 
in the course of their interactions. 

This book moves away from a long tradition, whether in sociology or 
political science, equating social order with the control of violence and 
its gradual monopolisation by the state.” Instead, I understand the notion 
of ‘order’ more neutrally as the underlying principles (the rules of the 
game) of a historical figuration,” in Elias’ sense of a ‘game structure’ 
organised around interdependent actors and reproducing itself through 
a ‘fluctuating, tensile equilibrium’, which may accommodate a signifi- 
cant level of competition over the means of coercion. Even in situations 
of apparent chaos, social life acquires a ‘very particular social form,” irre- 
ducible to the intentions of individuals and to the mere sum of their 
interactions. Against dominant theories of social organisation (especially 
Parsons’ answer to the ‘Hobbesian problem of order’), Elias argued that 
every form of social order is by definition unplanned and emerges incre- 
mentally from human interdependence.“ Drawing inspiration from this 
pioneering work, I regard Karachi’s ordered disorder as the particular 
social form (the gestalt, in the sense of Elias) of a city subjected to the 
violent confrontation of competing aspirants to sovereign power, that is, 
of social and political forces contesting to each other the right to ‘kill, 
discipline and punish with impunity’. My approach converges, here, 
with recent works on ‘emergent orders’ in sub-Saharan Africa, which 
point at the (re-)structuring effects of protracted crises for the dispensa- 
tion of authority, the allocation of resources or the shaping of the pub- 
lic sphere.” This conviction that war and civil strife are ‘inescapably 
[°°—that they are components of social processes and that 
they are a matter and a factor of organisation—has important method- 
ological repercussions. It pleads in favour of a study of conflict in motion, 
as it transforms its social environment and feeds on these societal changes, 
rather than in intention, through the fetishisation of root causes, back- 
ground explanations and individual motivations. At the most, the latter 
may be conditions of possibility for violence and its escalation. But as 
the conflict intensifies, new variables come into play, disrupting or at least 
updating initial motivations, constraints and opportunities.*! This ‘meta- 
morphosis of effect into cause’,” key to the endogenous reproduction 
and escalation of collective violence, pleads against self-professed causal 
explanations in favour of more processual approaches attentive to its con- 
tingent and self-generative nature. 


sociologica 
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Disentangling the notion of order from the containment of violence 
opens rich analytical venues for the study of Karachi’s transformations 
over the past three decades, challenging dominant interpretations of 
these transformations and of Pakistans evolutions at large as a descent 
into chaos and anomie. However, since in this neutral acceptation at 
least, order does not equate with the containment of violence, the story 
of Karachi’s tryst with ordered disorder only provides the context for a 
larger, and more complex question: how has a city subjected to successive 
cycles of violent escalation and polarisation over the past three decades 
somehow avoided a fully fledged explosion? This book does not claim 
to bring a definitive answer to this question. I share Michael Taussig’s 
unease with the tendency of many social scientists working on conflict 
zones to search for an ‘essential core to the dread’,* in order to rein- 
troduce coherence where ‘actors’ only see confusion (‘Your disorder, my 
order’, as Taussig puts it).°* My account of Karachi’s history of violent 
conflict tries to embrace this complexity and the ever increasing sense 
of insecurity of local populations. At the same time, it is possible—and 
necessary—to move beyond a purely ethnographic account of this re- 
gime of uncertainty in order to bring to light the regulatory mechanisms 
that, until now, have prevented Karachi’s violent conflicts from escalat- 
ing further into a general conflagration—what Paul Richards refers to 
as the ‘institutional fabric to keep armed conflict within bounds over the 
long term.” As we will see, four mutually reinforcing phenomena have 
been sustaining political strife in the city over the years while moderat- 
ing it, setting the conditions for a fragile equilibrium: 


1) The inability of any actor to totally dominate and establish a monop- 
oly of violence and the ability of one actor (the MQM) to introduce 
a disequilibrium in interdependencies, which makes it less dependent 
on others than others towards it; 

2) The propensity of this predominant party to ‘rule on the edge’, that 
is, to demonstrate and actualise its power through disruptive perfor- 
mances that draw their efficacy from their potential to run out of con- 
trol. At the same time, the MQM’s ‘power over disorder’ relies upon 
its capacity to restore order at short notice; 

3) The advent of coalition politics that amount to a violent form of con- 
sociationalism, with political parties representing distinct ethnic 
groups forming coalition governments that are both a check on their 
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latent conflicts and a factor of confrontation, as these coalition part- 
ners compete for the control of the state and its resources; and 

4) The repeated instances of state intervention (using the stick of repres- 
sion or the carrot of patronage) to establish new, if inherently unstable, 
compromises between public and private aspirants to sovereignty. 


Scope, Sources and Structure of the Book 


Several fine-grained ethnographies of ‘life on turf’ in Karachi have been 
published over the past few years.” While engaging in a dialogue with 
this emerging body of work—and more generally with the anthropology 
of conflict and violence—this book departs from it by adopting a synop- 
tic perspective which puts the city at large at the centre of its investiga- 
tion. If some neighbourhoods of Karachi, such as Lyari, have received 
more attention than others in the following pages, it is not in a mono- 
graphic perspective; rather, these particular towns were selected because, 
while presenting important singularities, they were the terrain of battles 
larger than them. The central argument of this book is precisely that 
Karachiites at large live under an architecture of conflictuality both pat- 
terned and disorderly, which does not exclude important neighbourhood 
effects deriving from the populating history of these localities and from 
their specific insertion into the city. And because social structures do not 
float into thin air, this book makes an attempt to map the impact of this 
social configuration of ordered disorder on the everyday struggles of Kara- 
chi’s residents. 

In this exploration of the patterns and routines of ordered disorder in 
Karachi, I primarily build upon a relative large corpus of semi-directive 
interviews (circa 200) conducted during nine field trips (totalling eight 
months of fieldwork) spread over a period of twelve years (2001-2013). 
‘These interviews were generally conducted in Urdu and, less frequently, 
in English, and although the bulk of them involved political activists 
(both political representatives and rank-and-file party workers), I also 
recorded a number of more independent voices from all social and eth- 
nic backgrounds—with a predilection for social workers active in the 
most volatile areas of the city and confronted daily with the combined 
pressure of criminal elements and political parties. These oral sources 
were complemented by a study of party literature for internal consump- 
tion, both in prose and verse, by autobiographical accounts of party lead- 
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ers and more ordinary (though generally middle-class) citizens, by Urdu 
poetic compositions concerned with Karachi’s violent politics, and finally 
by an analysis of the local press since the mid-1980s (with a focus on two 
news magazines, News/ine and The Herald). 

‘The book opens with an introductory chapter framing the structural 
conditions of Karachi’s unending conflicts by locating these conflicts and 
their continuous transformation into five major developments in the city’s 
postcolonial history: 1) the economic, cultural and political vacuum left 
by the departure of the city’s non-Muslim elites after Partition; 2) the 
insertion of Karachi’s conflicts into the battles for political supremacy in 
Pakistan at large; 3) the spectacular development of the unofficial econ- 
omy and the resulting informalisation of the state in the face of succes- 
sive waves of mass migration, whose disruptive effects were amplified by 
the absence of planification schemes addressing rapid demographic 
growth in a sound and socially cohesive way; 4) the dramatic transfor- 
mations of the city’s society and economy following the revival of its role 
as the antechamber of Afghan conflicts; and 5) the militarisation of its 
political arena and the emergence of de facto sovereign powers contest- 
ing to the state and to each other the monopoly over the use of force, over 
the representation of the city’s populations and over revenue collection. 

‘The four following chapters unfold Karachi’s postcolonial history of 
violence and violent transformation, starting with the escalation of stu- 
dent conflicts at Karachi University (Chapter 2). The spectacular success 
of the MQM, in a context of escalating ethnic conflicts, redefined the 
rules of the political game in Karachi and gave birth to a system of dom- 
ination best characterised as ‘challenged predominance’ (Chapter 3). 
Chapters 4 and 5 consider two of the major challenges that emerged in 
recent years to the MQM’s predominance, in the shape of the Baloch 
political bandits of Lyari (Chapter 4) and the radical Islamist groups that 
have taken roots in the city, particularly in its Pashtun settlements (Chap- 
ter 5). Chapter 6 builds upon the evidence examined in the preceding 
chapters to address the burning question raised in the opening section 
of this introduction: after almost three decades of violent conflict and 
repeated sequences of escalation, how was Karachi spared a full-blown, 
free-for-all conflagration? Finally, Chapter 7 aims to map out the impact 
of this configuration of ordered disorder on Karachi’s increasingly inse- 
cure populations. 
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Jahan hamesha garbar rahti hai 
[This city] where disorder is permanent. 
Fahmida Riaz, Karachi (1996).* 


Karachi was not always synonymous with charred buses and mutilated 
bodies wrapped in gunny bags. The ‘Guide to Karachi’ distributed to 
American soldiers posted in the city during the Second World War 
described it as the ‘Paris of the East’ and the ‘cleanest city in the whole 
of India’, while praising its ‘sea beach and bathing places’.* Many Karachi- 
ites who grew up in the 1950s and 1960s also remember the city as pleas- 
ant and secure—a safe haven where children would spend most of their 
time playing outside, where doors would be left unlocked and where 
women could go to see films and relish the latest Indian hits without 
chaperones. With its abundant fruit-bearing trees and ubiquitous but- 
terflies, Karachi seemed like an idyllic place to live, as journalist Zinat 
Hisam recalls in her childhood memoirs.* Moreover, for the candidates 
to rapid upward social mobility, Karachi was brimming with opportuni- 
ties. As Anwar Ehsan Siddiqi—another muhajir, who arrived in the city 
in the early 1950s as a teenager—writes in his own memoirs, Karachi 
was ‘the city of free hard work’ (azad mehnat ka shehr), where bonded 
labour was unknown of (unlike in interior Sindh) and where old tribal 
and diraderi bonds no longer dominated social interactions (unlike in the 
Frontier and the Punjab). Here was a city that belonged to ‘the workers 
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and the middle classes’, where even women could have ‘their first oppor- 
tunity to breathe freely’. 

While these middle- and upper-class refugees remember those days 
as an ‘era of serenity’ (pur sakun dor), Karachi also earned the reputation 
of a city that never slept. In the 1960s and early 1970s, it was known as 
the ‘City of Lights’, after Mehdi Hasan’s hit song, ‘Aye Roshnion ke Shehr 
Bata (Tell me, O City of Lights!), from a Pakistani film released in 1964, 
Chingari. This song describes the liveliness of Karachi’s nightlife— 
although on a critical mode, to denounce its vulgarity—at a time when 
the city’s colonial centre, Saddar, was famous for its restaurants, bars and 
nightclubs rather than as a high-security zone under constant threat from 
terrorist groups. This was a time when names such as “Tony Casino” had 
precedence over ‘Nadeem Commando” and the like. And even if these 
libations and distractions only concerned a tiny elite, they remain an 
important element in the imaginings of the city, for its older residents 
but also for city officials who obstinately continue to project Karachi as 
the ‘City of Lights’**—even though this nickname has recently taken an 
ironical resonance, by alluding to the massive electricity shortfall of the 
city, resulting in frequent and prolonged episodes of ‘load-shedding’ that 
are increasingly accompanied by ‘power riots’. 

‘These nostalgic recollections of Karachi have in common their elitism, 
as they tend to occult the social conflicts that were brewing under the 
alleged serenity of the times. To a large extent, this serenity is a myth pro- 
pelled by Karachi’s Urdu-speaking elites, which does not find any histor- 
ical validation.’ Indeed, far from being as peaceful as these nostalgic elites 
claim, the 1950s saw the emergence of labour and student movements 
that only amplified in the following decade, despite state repression (the 
1 March 1963 strike organised by SITE workers, for instance, was severely 
repressed and forty-two workers lost their life in police firing, according 
to labour leaders). This restlessness of Karachi’s working classes and stu- 
dents made the city a dreadful place for Pakistan’s authoritarian elites, a 
reputation epitomised in another surname: the ‘unsubdued city’ (shehr-e- 
shorida sar)."! 

Karachi’s ‘lights’ started waning in the late 1970s, when Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto aimed at rallying conservative elements to his project of ‘Islamic 
socialism by enforcing a ban on all ‘immoral’ activities in Karachi, thus 
signing the death warrant of the bars and cabarets that had made Sad- 
dar’s sulphurous reputation. Bhutto also severely repressed the labour 
movement in Karachi, a repression which culminated in an incident of 
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police firing on 7 June 1972, which was followed by another similar inci- 
dent the next day, during the funerals of one of the deceased workers. 
Ten people were killed on that day, which marked ‘the beginning of the 
end of one of the most protracted labour struggles in Pakistan’s history’. 
A few months later, Karachi was engulfed by its second major episode 
of ethnic violence since Partition,” after Urdu-speaking and Sindhi- 
speaking students clashed with each other following the adoption of a 
bill promoting the use of Sindhi in the education system and the pro- 
vincial administration. 

Then came the Afghan Jihad, during which Karachi became—once 
again, a century and a half after the British ill-fated campaign in Afghan- 
istan—the entry point for arms and ammunition destined to the muja- 
hidin. A large part of these arms consignments were lost in transit and, 
in Karachi, ended up in the hands of drug traffickers, slumlords and stu- 
dent activists. First introduced on Karachi’s campuses by the Thunder 
Squad, the armed wing of the Islami Jamiat-e-Tulaba (IJT, the student 
branch of the Jama‘at-e-Islami [JI], Pakistan's largest Islamist party, which 
at the time benefited from the patronage of the Zia-ul-Haq regime), fire- 
arms became an essential tool of the trade for student activists in the 
early 1980s. As a result, the student strife of the preceding decade, which 
pitted ‘progressive’ students against Islamists, evolved into a full-blown 
campus war. 

In the opposite direction, Karachi became one of the major exit points 
of Afghan heroin—the ‘white gold’ that transformed the city’s formal 
and shadow economies, as well as the rules of coexistence of ethnic com- 
munities in the city. It is in this context of criminal rivalries, ethnic con- 
solidation and unchecked demographic growth that the MQM emerged 
as the muscular spokesman of the Mohajirs, who by then were in a major- 
ity in the city. But far from pacifying Karachi, the spectacular rise of the 
MQM at the helm of city politics, from the streets of its bastis (unoffi- 
cial settlements) to the town hall, fed on and nurtured increasingly vio- 
lent conflicts. 

Rather than a historical sketch of Karachi’s spectacular demographic 
and economic growth, or of its turbulent politics, this introductory chap- 
ter aims to provide a framework for hanging the various threads of the 
narrative unfolding in the following chapters. My main concern, here, 
is not merely how violent conflict came to Karachi, but how it became a 
permanent, structuring feature of city life and politics. As the following 
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chapters will argue in more detail, demography, geography, Pakistan’s 
political economy as well as national and international politics joined 
their forces to make Karachi the volatile city that it is today and that 
it will probably remain in the years to come. To make a complex story 
short, five cumulative processes deserve to be brought to the fore: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4 


wa 
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The postcolonial history of Karachi was over-determined by the con- 
ditions of its decolonisation, and more specifically by the economic, 
cultural and political vacuum left by the departure of the city’s non- 
Muslim elites in the months following Partition; 

As the first capital of Pakistan, Karachi became an arena of conflict 
for the social and political forces competing for the control of the 
nascent state and economy of Pakistan. Although the city lost its cen- 
trality in national politics after the transfer of the capital to the Pun- 
jab in 1959, its control remained critical for political elites at the 
centre, if only for the city’s unrivalled contribution to the state exche- 
quer and the national economy; 

A modern city that expanded on the pattern of the colonial ‘dual city’, 
Karachi lacked an integrated planning model until the 1950s, which 
left the development of the poorest parts of the city to the unofficial 
sector. Although Pakistan’s first military government and its suces- 
sors tried to correct this deficiency by commissioning foreign plan- 
ners and architects, postcolonial masterplans often did more harm 
than good to the city and, far from regularising its development, ended 
up reinforcing its informalisation. This normalisation of the unofh- 
cial exposed the poorest sections of Karachi’s population to the reign 
of uncertainty, while providing unofficial entrepreneurs and public 
officials acting unofficially with lucrative opportunities of brokerage 
and protection, which turned increasingly violent as Karachi was 
flooded with arms and drugs in the wake of the Afghan Jihad; 
Since its foundation, Karachi bears the burden of its geography. Its 
natural port, located at the crossroads of the Persian Gulf, East Africa, 
Central Asia, and India, made its fortunes but also sealed its fate. 
Since the nineteenth century, it has turned Karachi into an antecham- 
ber of Afghan conflicts, exposing its populations to external shocks 
of high magnitude. The escalation of collective violence witnessed in 
Karachi in the 1980s was precipitated by one such external shock— 
the Afghan Jihad. This local, regional and international conflict had 
important spill-over effects for the politics and economy of Karachi, 
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by democratising the access to firearms and by giving birth to new 
criminal markets (the heroin trade, in particular) that disrupted the 
city’s official and unofficial economies. In the process, political con- 
flicts militarised and the relations between ethnic groups became 
increasingly strained, two developments that go a long way to explain 
the spectacular rise of the MQM in the second half of the 1980s, as 
well as its peculiar political culture; and 

5) The militarisation of Karachi’s unofficial economy and politics, in the 
wake of the Afghan Jihad, reinforced pre-existing trends towards the 
dispersion of power and gave rise to myriad unofficial authorities, 
transforming the city into a zone of contested sovereignties. 


A City Up for Grabs 


A few years before her premature death in a car accident, the poetess 
Parveen Shakir (1952-1994) published a ‘tribute’ to her natal Karachi. 
Far from celebrating the city, though, these verses are saturated with 
anger, comparing Karachi with a worn-out prostitute used and abused 
by all those she gives herself to: 


Karachi Karachi 
ER aisi biswa hai is a whore, 
Jis ke sath with whom every eligible man, 
Paharon, maidanon aur saharaon 
se ane walah descending from the mountains 
Har saiz ke batwe ka admi or emerging from the plains and deserts, 
Rat guzarta hai with wallets of different sizes, 
Aur subhe uthte hi spends the night. 
Uske dahne rukhsar par In the morning, 
Ek thappar rasid karta hai slapping her on one cheek, 
Aur dusre gal ki tawaqoh karte 
hue he expects the other one, 
Kam par nikal jata hai and leaves for work, 
Agli rat ke nashe mein sarshar drunk in anticipation of the night to come." 


Parveen Shakir’s sexualisation of Karachi and its comparison with a 
prostitute was not an isolated act of provocation in South Asia’s literary 
world. It can be likened, for instance, to the famous verses of the Dalit 
poet Namdeo Dhasal on his ‘dearest slut’ (priya rande), Bombay: ‘Bom- 
bay, Bombay / O my dearest slut / I may say a good-bye / But not before 
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/ I take you / In multiple ways / Not before / I will pin you down / Here 
and how / Thus and thus. ™ The analogy between Shakir’s and Dhasal’s 
verses speaks volumes on the affinities between Bombay and Karachi— 
two megacities that had to cope with the crisis of their ‘cosmopolitan 
ideal’ in the last decades of the twentieth century.’ And yet, in spite of 
this resemblance, Parveen Shakir’s verses belong to another social world 
and literary tradition. Lament for the city has a long history in Urdu 
poetry and even constitutes a specific genre, the shehr-e-ashob or ashobia 
shairi, a genre in which poets such as Shafiq Aurangabadi, Mir Taqi Mir 
and Mirza Rafi Sauda excelled and which ‘encapsulates the socio-cul- 
tural turbulence of cities in the late Mughal period’.!” The shehr-e-ashob, 
whose influence over Karachi’s poets is sometimes made explicit—such 
as in Mohsin Bhopali’s Shehr-e-ashob, which denounces the army’s inter- 
vention in the city in 1992'’—was originally the swan song of decaying 
Muslim elites whose lament for the city was inseparable from their resent- 
ment at witnessing the rise of the lower classes. The city lamented by 
these poets was a world upside down, where the rulers of yore had become 
destitute and beggars, where poor carpet weavers wore expensive shawls 
and shavers of pubic hair composed poetry.” Though Parveen Shakir’s 
verses lament the fate of a city lacking as ancient and prestigious a his- 
tory as the centres of Islamicate power and culture sung by classical Urdu 
poets and in this sense as well, closer to Bombay, they can be related to 
this literary corpus, especially in their indictment of migrant workers 
from the Punjab, interior Sindh and the Pashtun Belt, who have been 
attracted in large numbers to the city since the 1960s. Following Gyan 
Prakash, one can read Namdeo Dhasal’s verses as an invitation to look 
critically at Bombay’s iconic status—that of an ‘emblem of cosmopoli- 
tan modernity —and uncover the ‘account of oppression and exploita- 
tion lodged in this fable. On the contrary, Parveen Shakir’s rage and 
her own metaphor of the city-as-prostitute are not directed at the city 
herself but at her residents. Whereas Dhasal accuses Bombay to be a 
slut—‘one that enchants only to deceive’”'—Shakir empathises with Kara- 
chi, against her ‘clients’. At first sight, her indignation seems less related 
to the mere presence of these migrants in Karachi than to their reluc- 
tance to return the favours to their whore of a city. This appears to be 
neither a class nor an ethnic problem, but one of urban citizenship: revers- 
ing Henri Lefebvre’s proposal of a ‘right to the city’,”” these verses can 
be read as a reminder of the Karachiites’ duties towards their city of elec- 
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tion, a disillusioned yearning at an elusive social contract between the 
city and its ungrateful residents. These verses cannot be read in abstrac- 
tion from the city’s conflictive identity politics, though. They are also con- 
sonant with a common critique among members of the Urdu-speaking 
middle-class towards the migrant workers who settled in Karachi after 
Partition, seen as insufficiently attached to the city because of their per- 
sisting bond with their villages of origin. “They eat the city, but they don't 
feed it’, an official of the Karachi Development Authority (KDA) thus 
told anthropologist Oskar Verkaaik.” Being herself an Urdu-speaking 
Mohajir born and raised in Karachi, Parveen Shakir expresses in these 
verses a similar longing for the ‘clean Karachi of the early 1950s, a golden 
age when one could still feel at home in the city at large. Even if impli- 
citly, Shakir’s poem pertains to this urban myth of origins, ‘structured by 
stories that describe a conveniently arranged city that [...] emerged out 
of the very beginnings of the Pakistani nation’. Although contradicted 
by historical evidence—post-Partition Karachi was certainly not the neat, 
peaceful and manageable city imagined by nostalgic Mohajirs—this myth 
has endured and was reinvigorated by the more exclusivist conceptions 
of home that emerged in the city in the past decades. 

In their multivocality, these verses remain one of the most powerful 
evocations of Karachi’s recent history and of the role of migration, inter- 
nal as well as transnational, in it. From its origins, Karachi has been a city 
of migrants. It was developed in the early eighteenth century by Hindu 
merchants (danyas) from the Sindhi hinterland, before attracting large 
numbers of traders, entrepreneurs and workers from Kutch, Gujarat, Bom- 
bay and Balochistan, so much so that by 1921 the number of residents 
born outside of Karachi amounted to almost half of the total population 
of the city (cf. Table 2). The Partition of India and the exodus of hundreds 
of thousands of muhajirin to the city (cf. Table 2) put it under severe demo- 
graphic pressure, with the population of Karachi increasing by 369 per 
cent between 1941 and 1961, possibly the fastest rate of growth ever reg- 
istered for a city of that size in world history.” By 1951, according to the 
first Census of Pakistan, the composition of Karachi’s population had dras- 
tically changed. In 1941, 51 per cent of the city’s inhabitants were Hindu 
and only 42 per cent Muslim. Ten years later, 96 per cent of the city’s total 
population was Muslim, and only 2 per cent Hindu. According to the 
Census, refugees from India now accounted for 55 per cent of the total 
population of the city,® which had almost tripled between 1941 and 1951. 
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By then, only 27 per cent of the residents of Karachi were born in the city 
(see Table 2). Whereas, in 1941, Sindhi was the mother tongue of 61 per 
cent of the city’s residents, ten years later 51 per cent of the population 
returned Urdu as their mother tongue, as against 8.5 per cent for Sindhi.’’ 
‘The bulk of these refugees hailed from Delhi and the United Provinces, 
whose Muslim minority population spearheaded the movement for Pak- 
istan. Until the introduction of a passport system by India and Pakistan 
in 1952, 100,000 muhajirin continued to arrive yearly in the city.” Two 
years later, there were still 5,000 to 6,000 reaching Karachi every month,” 
most of these latecomers reaching the city through East Pakistan. 

By 1961, migrants, that is, Pakistanis born outside Karachi, amounted 
to 56 per cent of the total population of the city. In the following years, 
Karachi continued to attract outsiders in large numbers. These newcom- 
ers were mostly Punjabi and Pashtun labourers, who were attracted to 
the city by its vibrant industrial sector. The share of migrants in the city’s 
total population has been declining steadily since the 1960s, although 
Karachi became a haven for nearly a million Afghans during the 1980s 
(there were still, at the very least, half a million residents of Afghan ori- 
gin in the city in 2004,” but these numbers remain unverified and could 
actually be much higher).*' Most of these Afghan refugees were of Pash- 
tun stock but Karachi also became home to smaller contingents of 
Uzbeks (30,000 to 40,000 according to some estimates) and Hazaras 
and Tajiks (20,000 each). Officially, 474,162 Afghan residents of Sindh 
(most of them non-Pashtun residents of Karachi) opted for voluntary 
repatriation to their country of origin between March 2002 and Octo- 
ber 2004.% At present, the exact number of Afghans still present in 
Karachi remains uncertain. 

Karachi is also home to large numbers of illegal immigrants—mostly 
Bangladeshis but also Burmese, Sri Lankans, Filipinos, Thais, Iranians, 
Iraqis and even Ethiopians, who add to the cosmopolitan character of 
the city.” It is estimated that this population of illegal ‘aliens’ (including 
Afghans) has grown from 511,835 in 1989 to 1,455,460 in 1993** and 
2.5 million in 2011.” These illegal aliens would be spread over twenty- 
two localities in the city, using twenty-nine government schools and nine 
hospitals, while running forty-four out of the city’s 869 religious semi- 
naries (as of 2003).*° In the 1998 Census (to date, the Census 2011 has 
been limited to a House Listing Operation, failing to produce any data 
on the ethnic break-up of Karachi’s population), 49 per cent of Karachi’s 
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residents returned Urdu as their mother tongue, 16 per cent Punjabi/ 
Seraiki, 11 per cent Pashto, 7 per cent Sindhi and 4 per cent Balochi (cf. 
Fig. 2), while the number of residents of foreign origin was estimated at 
600,000 (probably a gross underestimation).*” 

In recent years, the migration of over 300,000 Pashtuns from the north- 
west,” displaced by the combat between the army and the Taliban or by 
the 2010 floods, has altered this ethnic equilibrium to the detriment of 
Mohajirs. However, Karachi’s exact demographic profile remains a mat- 
ter of controversy in the absence of reliable census data. This uncertainty 
has been making the fortune of ethnic leaders, who have been allowed 


Fig. 2: Mother tongue of the residents of Karachi 
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to freely deploy their numeral imagination and instill in their followers 
a sense of power in numbers. This is how the leader of the Awami National 
Party (ANP) in Karachi, Shahi Syed, has been able to claim that the 
number of Pashtuns in the city approaches four million, which would 
amount to almost 20 per cent of Karachi’s total population.’ Some esti- 
mates put Karachi’s Pashtun population even higher, somewhere around 
25 per cent of the city’s total population, which would make it the sec- 
ond largest ethnic group in the city.” 

Space constraints do not permit me to go into the details of these 
migrations and their impact on Karachi’s social fabric and cityscape, 


Table 1: Karachi’s demographic growth (1729-2011) 








Year Population Variation over the previous survey % Increase / Decrease 
1729 250 - = 
1838 14,000 13,750 5500 
1842 15,000 1000 71 
1850 16,773 1773 12 
1856 22,227 5454 32 
1861 56,859 34,632 156 
1881 73,560 16,701 29 
1890 98,000 24,440 33 
1901 136,297 38,297 39 
1911 186,771 50,474 37 
1921 244,162 57,391 30 
1931 300,779 56,617 23 
1941 435,887 135,108 45 
1951 1,137,667 701,780 161 
1961 2,044,044 906,377 80 
1972 3,606,746 1,562,702 76 
1981 5,437,984 1,831,238 51 
1986 7,443,663 2,005,679 37 
1998 9,802,134 2,358,471 32 
2011 21,200,000 11,343,470 115 





Source: adapted from Siddiqi, Ahmad Hussein, Karachi. Gohar-e-Buhirah Arb 
(Urdu) (Karachi. The Pearl of the Arabian Sea), Karachi: Fazli Sons, 1995, p. 62 
and Table 1, in Zaidi, Akbar S., ‘Politics, institutions, poverty: the case of Kara- 
chi’, Economic & Political Weekly, 32, 51 (1997), p. 3283. 
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Table 2: Share of migrants born outside Karachi in the city’s total population 
(1921-1998) 








1921 1951 1961 1981 1998 

Total population 

of Karachi 244,162 1,137,667 2,044,044 5,437,984 9,802,134 
Total population 

of migrants 101,000 830,667 1,154,000 1,700,000 2,155,500 
Share of 

migrants in 

total population 

(%) 41 73 56 31 22 





Source: Census of Pakistan, 1951, map no. 5.1, p. 89; Hasan, Arif, The Scale and 
Causes of Urban Change in Pakistan, Karachi: Ushba, 2006, Table 8.2, p. 117. 


which in any case have already been well documented.*! For the purpose 
of the present argument, I merely want to emphasise three crucial points. 
First of all, the role of post-Partition migrations from India over the post- 
colonial politics of Karachi cannot be overemphasised. These migrations 
transformed the demographic composition and cultural outlook of the 
city virtually overnight, while setting the basis for Karachi’s perennial 
housing crisis. Moreover, with the departure of the wealthy Hindu and 
Parsi business communities that had made the fortune of Karachi dur- 
ing the colonial era,” the very ‘ownership’ of Karachi, legally and meta- 
phorically, was up for grabs. If the social, economic and political history 
of Karachi presents striking similarities with that of Bombay, it singula- 
rises itself in this regard. In Bombay, postcolonial claims to the city had 
to contend with the enduring dominance, in the city’s economy and insti- 
tutions, of the forces that had shaped it during the colonial era.® In Kara- 
chi, on the contrary, the departure of the non-Muslim elites that had 
developed the city until Partition left an economic, cultural and politi- 
cal vacuum that was never fully filled by the muhajirin and that is still 
being fought over between their descendants and other communities 
claiming their own right to the city. Conflicts over the status of Kara- 
chi—and thus over its rightful ‘owners’ and rulers—started right after 
Partition. The decision passed by the Constituent Assembly on 22 May 
1948 to make Karachi the capital of Pakistan and detach it administra- 
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tively from Sindh to make it a federally administered territory alienated 
Sindhi elites, as it implied a significant loss in revenue and shattered the 
ambitions of these elites to take the place of Hindu businessmen in Kara- 
chi.“ After the enforcement of the One Unit system“ in 1955, Karachi 
remained under the direct authority of the central government, and it 
was only reunited with Sindh in 1970, with the abolition of the One Unit 
system by Ayub’s successor, General Yahya Khan. By then, Karachi was 
no longer the capital of Pakistan. Ayub Khan, Pakistan’s first military 
ruler, claimed that the physical proximity of politicians, bureaucrats and 
economic elites created a deleterious environment, although his profound 
distaste for Karachi was primarily related to the restlessness of its highly 
politicised students and working classes. Indeed, since the 1950s, Kara- 
chi was the centre of social and political movements leaning to the left, 
which challenged the authoritarian drift of the Pakistani state. In June 
1959, Ayub Khan approved a project of delocalisation of Pakistan’s cap- 
ital in the Punjab. On 24 February 1960, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, then Infor- 
mation Minister in Ayub’s Cabinet, announced that this new capital 
would be named Islamabad, the ‘City of Islam’. In the process, Karachi 
lost its Federal Capital Area status and was retrograded to a Federal Ter- 
ritory, before being reunited with Sindh in 1970. This reintegration reac- 
tivated the conflict between Sindhi and Urdu-speaking elites over the 
status of Karachi and its relation to the Sindhi hinterland. From the 
1950s onwards, some members of the Urdu-speaking elite demanded 
that Karachi be made a province in its own right. This movement for the 
Karachi suba remained marginal but fuelled the tensions between Sin- 
dhis and Urdu-speakers, which culminated in the ‘language riots’ of 1971- 
1972 (see Chapter 3). 

Second, it should be emphasised that the ethnic diversity resulting 
from these successive waves of migration did not translate into a full- 
blown cosmopolitanism, that is, into an ethical programme of coexis- 
tence between strangers.** The tendency of the city’s diverse populations 
to regroup themselves around ethnic clusters endured after Partition, 
with Urdu-speaking refugees from India regrouping themselves on the 
basis of language, sect, region and sometimes city of origins, while Pash- 
tun labourers relied upon village-based networks to find work and accom- 
modation. These phenomena of ethnic clustering did not preclude 
peaceful inter-ethnic encounters—especially in the city’s astis—but lim- 
ited their scope and set the basis for an ethnic partitioning of urban space 
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that would only harden following the episodes of ‘ethnic’ violence of the 
mid-1980s (see Chapter 7). Last but not least, it should be noted that 
large sections of these migrant populations were composed of refugees 
who came to Karachi with a heavy background, having witnessed epi- 
sodes of mass violence at close range, be it the muhajirin (many of whom, 
though not all, having been witness to the massacres of Partition), the 
Biharis (who were deeply affected by the 1971 civil war that led to the 
secession of East Pakistan) or the post-1979 Pashtun refugees and inter- 
nally displaced persons (IDPs) from Afghanistan and north-west Paki- 
stan. This pre-exposition to violence was not, per se, a factor of violent 
mobilisation in Karachi. However, it did provide a pool of battle-hard- 
ened recruits to the various militias that emerged in the city from the 
mid-1980s onwards, while sustaining the sense of entitlement to Kara- 
chi of some of these migrant communities (such as the Mohajirs), as a 
well-deserved compensation for their past sacrifices—what Vazira Zamin- 
dar refers to as the ‘trope of sacrifice’ of the Mohajir community.” The 
Mohajirs’ claim of a special entitlement to Karachi has been contested 
by later migrants, Pashtuns in particular, whose political representatives 
also claim that their community built postcolonial Karachi, but this time 
literally (most construction works in Karachi since Partition were con- 
tracted to Pashtun and to a lesser extent Punjabi labourers). As the leader 
of the ANP in Karachi, Shahi Syed, told me in 2007, “The Pashtuns have 
built Karachi. They have made a lot of sacrifices for this city. But these 
sacrifices have gone unrecognised. “8 The MQM’s claim of ownership 
over Karachi also alienated its ‘indigenous’ populations: descendants of 
the earliest settlers of the precolonial and colonial period, such as the 
Baloch, Sindhi and Kutchi populations of Lyari. The rise of the PAC at 
the helm of Lyari’s politics in recent years, which will be examined in 
details in Chapter 4, is not only a sign of the weakening of the Pakistan 
Peoples Party’s (PPP) hold over Karachi’s inner city, to the benefit of 
local ‘gangsters’. It also signals the emergence of an armed politics of 
autochthony in Karachi’s oldest working-class neighbourhood, reclaim- 
ing the city for its original inhabitants and reimagining it as a non-Moh- 
ajir city in the process. In the words of Zafar Baloch, the second in 
command of the PAC, 


When Karachi did not exist, when Pakistan did not exist, there was only Lyari. 
[...] Before Partition, Nazimabad, Liaquatabad [currently Mohajir-dominated 
localities of District Central] used to be rural areas. Lalu, Nazim, they were all 
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Baloch. They were cultivators living on the bank of the [Lyari] river. The area 
known as Liaquatabad today used to be called Lalukhet [‘Lalu’s field’] but they 
[Mohajirs] could not tolerate that name so they changed it to Liaquatabad as a 
reference to Liaquat Ali Khan [Pakistan’s first prime minister and a major patron 
of the muhajirin, who was murdered in 1951]. [...] Sohrab Goth [‘Sohrab’s vil- 
lage’; a Pashtun/Afghan settlement in the north of the city] is in fact ‘the village 
of Sohrab Khan Gabol’, this land belongs to the Gabols [a prominent Baloch 
family of landowners which became one of Lyari’s most influential political fam- 
ily after Partition]. Today the people think of it as a Pashtun area, but it wasn’t 
always like that. The Pashtuns only started migrating to Karachi in the 1960s.” 


These competitive claims over the ownership of the city are at the heart 
of its increasingly complex conflicts, where the battle for votes overlaps 
with a contest for economic rents (land, water, electricity, jobs, develop- 
ment funds, hatta. ..). For the smaller stakeholders, such as the PPP, the 
ANP and the PAC, ownership entails the exclusive control of the pop- 
ulations and economic rents of their respective turf. The MQM remains 
more ambitious. Although its militants are involved in small-scale turf 
wars against political rivals or criminal groups, the MQM is not merely 
fighting for a turf in Karachi, but for control over the local state and its 
different organs—the city government, the police, the courts, universi- 
ties and colleges, hospitals, and so on. 


An Arena for National Conflicts 


Karachi has also been an important arena of conflict for political forces 
competing for the control of the Pakistani state at large. Until the 1980s, 
it shared with Lahore the status of ‘political pulse of the country’: local 
protest movements were often preliminaries to larger social and politi- 
cal struggles across Pakistan, and every aspirant to power at the national 
level had to prove himself in the city. The ethnicisation of Karachi’s polit- 
ical scene, following the rise of the MQM, estranged it from the national 
mainstream. Prominent political trends in the city no longer had a 
national scope, as the MQM failed to expand its activities, and stakes, 
outside urban Sindh. Nevertheless, Karachi was not completely ‘cut off’ 
from national politics. With the notable exception of the years 1993- 
1996 (following its boycott of the National Assembly election and the 
clear victory of the PPP in the provincial election, which made it possi- 
ble for Benazir Bhutto to govern alone in Sindh and at the centre), the 
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MQM was an important protagonist of the coalition politics that emerged 
after the death of Zia (1988) and the restoration of democracy. This did 
not prevent violence from escalating in the city, dragging national gov- 
ernments into local battles for supremacy and on three occasions (1990, 
1993 and 1996) contributing to their fall. 

The destabilisation of successive civilian governments over the issue 
of Karachi was the outcome of the coalition politics specific to these gov- 
ernments, and in particular of their difficulty to bring and keep on board 
the MQM. Since it first entered into an alliance with Benazir Bhutto’s 
PPP in 1988, the MQM has been an erratic partner, both kingmaker 
and kingbreaker, simultaneously assuming the role of a pragmatic, main- 
stream political party and that of a disruptive social movement (see Chap- 
ter 3). In 1989, a year after the signature of the ‘Karachi Accord’ between 
the PPP and the MQM, the latter supported the no-confidence motion 
moved by the Islami Jamhoori Ittehad (Islamic Democratic Alliance 
[IJI]) led by Nawaz Sharif, arguing that the PPP had failed to keep its 
promises. The motion failed but the following year, Benazir Bhutto’s first 
government was dissolved by Ghulam Ishaq Khan, who justified this dis- 
missal by the worsening law and order situation in Karachi and Hyder- 
abad. The MQM then entered into a new alliance with Nawaz Sharif’s 
Pakistan Muslim League (Nawaz) [PML-(N)]), which came out victo- 
rious in the general elections. In June 1991, the MQM attracted the 
wrath of the Sindh Corps Commander, Asif Nawaz Janjua, after its work- 
ers abducted an intelligence officer, Major Kalim, as well as three of his 
subordinates, while they were conducting a fact-finding mission in Lan- 
dhi. The four men were taken to a building known as the “White House’, 
where they were subjected to severe torture, including electric shocks.*! 
In 1992, the same Asif Nawaz, by now Chief of Army Staff (COAS), 
sent the army—apparently without Nawaz Sharif’s knowledge, let alone 
approval—to crack down on the MQM. The following year, Nawaz Sharif 
was in turn dismissed, partly over the worsening law and order situation 
in Karachi. This time, the PPP was reluctant to enter into an alliance 
with the MQM and its clear victory in Sindh as well as the latter’s boy- 
cott of the National Assembly election made it easier to sideline it and 
unleash ‘legitimate’ violence against it. Following the withdrawal of the 
army from Karachi in December 1994, violence escalated and 1995 
entered the annals as the most violent year in Karachi’s postcolonial his- 
tory (that is, until 2012). The same year, Benazir Bhutto’s Home Minis- 
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ter, General (retd.) Naseerullah Babar, launched another, even more 
ruthless crackdown against the MQM. This operation brought down the 
number of violent deaths in Karachi (at least at the hands of MQM mil- 
itants, since it went along with a large number of extrajudicial killings), 
but this improvement in the ‘law and order situation was short-lived and 
the number of killings shot up once again in 1997 and 1998. On 20 Sep- 
tember 1996, Benazir’s brother and rival, Murtaza, was murdered in front 
of his Karachi residence by the Sindh police. A rumour that refuses to go 
away attributes Murtaza’s murder to those close to Benazir, who had no 
love lost for her hotheaded brother-in-law. Among other things (revela- 
tions on her acquisition of a sumptuous villa in Surrey, political manipu- 
lations in the Punjab, etc.), the possible involvement of Benazir’s entourage 
in the murder of Murtaza, as well as the dramatic increase in extrajudi- 
cial killings by the police and the Rangers in Karachi, provided President 
Farooq Leghari with strong arguments to dismiss her government and 
dissolve Parliament on 5 November 1996. The PML-(N) was brought 
back to power in the following elections and enteredinto an alliance with 
the MQM. Yet again, this alliance proved to be fragile. After failing to 
obtain satisfaction in its demands, the MQM withdrew from the provin- 
cial government in Sindh although it continued to support it from out- 
side. In September 1998, the party was apparently on the verge of 
re-entering the provincial government when Hakim Said, a popular med- 
ical practitioner and former Governor of Sindh, was assassinated—alleg- 
edly by MQM militants. Nawaz Sharif ordered the MQM leadership to 
deliver Said’s killers and following the MQM’s decision to withdraw its 
support to the government, the prime minister dissolved the assembly and 
proclaimed a state of emergency (the Governor's rule) in Sindh. 

The alliance (2002-2008) between the MQM and the military regime 
of Pervez Musharraf (himself an Urdu-speaking muhajir from Delhi) 
proved to be more enduring, although the relations between the MQM 
and the civilian protégés of the general-president were fraught with ten- 
sions. For the second time since Karachi was engulfed in a spiral of polit- 
ical, ethnic and sectarian strife in the mid-1980s, violence receded. But 
whereas the 1996 lull, which followed Naseerullah Babar’s crackdown, 
proved to be short-lived, this time peace seemed to have returned to 
Karachi for good. By 2000, the ‘law and order situation had sufficiently 
improved for the Herald magazine to publish a cover story on Karachi, 
the ‘city of life’? The last years of Pervez Musharraf’s rule were how- 
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ever marked by a revival of Karachi’s turf wars, this time pitting the 
MQM against the ANP. Following its victory in the 2008 elections, the 
PPP once again turned to the MQM for support in Sindh and in Islam- 
abad. And as usual, the MQM proved to be a volatile partner, withdraw- 
ing thrice its support to the coalition government (December 2010, June 
2011, February 2013) and threatening to do so on several other occa- 
sions. In the meantime, political violence escalated and has continued 
to do so over the past few years, with 2012 becoming the most violent 
year ever in the history of the city (with 2,174 killings, according to 
CPLC data).°3 


The Normalisation of the Unofficial 


A modern city born of the proto-global sea trade of the early eighteenth 
century, Karachi was never the object of the meticulous planification that 
came to characterise earlier, more prestigious cities of the subcontinent, 
where the topography of the city visualised the social order while setting 
the basis for a functional economy.™ Spatial segregation in Karachi 
emerged incrementally along socio-professional lines, an economic par- 
titioning of urban space that overlapped with cultural divisions (whether 
ethnic, linguistic or religious). One of the first initiatives of the Hindu 
banyas who founded modern Karachi at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was to protect the settlement—and more prosaically their ship- 
ments—against incursions from pirates. Seth Bhojoomal, the founder of 
modern Karachi and himself a prosperous merchant from the interior of 
Sindh, proceeded to fortify the city. The surrounding mangrove trees were 
cut down, and foreign workers were recruited to assist local labourers in 
the construction of mud and wood ramparts, while six cannons were 
brought from Masqat, according to Bhojoomal’s great grandson, Seth 
Naomul Hotchand.* The entire population of Karachi found refuge 
behind these walls, which on one side opened on the sea (through the 
Khara Darwaza, the ‘salt-water gate’) and on the other on the Lyari river 
(through the Mitha Darwaza, the ‘sweet water gate’). The pirates never 
showed up (although the Vaghers of Gomti and Beyt, in Kathiawar, ‘began 
to infest the seas and capture and plunder any vessel they could lay their 
hands upon around 1793-1795, according to Seth Naomul Hotchand),*° 
but the ramparts proved useful during the three successive sieges of the 
Amir of Sindh, at the end of the eighteenth century. In the following 
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decades, however, the poorest sections of the city’s population, such as 
Muslim fishermen and craftsmen, started gathering in suburbs outside 
the city walls. In 1848, the British brought down these ramparts and the 
city’s expansion only accelerated after the colonisers started modernising 
Karachi’s port while extending its railway connections to the Punjab in 
the 1860s. Karachi would remain an ‘open city” from then on, with a 
large part of its urbanisation being left to the unofficial sector. 

Under the British, the city was divided—for social, political as well as 
health reasons**—between the Old Town and the New Town, with the 
latter being reserved the privilege of modern town planning. The New 
Town consisted of the Cantonment (Karachi was initially conceived by 
the British as a garrison town where troops and ammunition were to be 
stationed and despatched to Afghanistan), the Civil Lines (where colo- 
nial officials and their families, as well as some indigenous elites, resided) 
and the Saddar Bazaar (which concentrated modern shopping facilities). 
This New Town was the site of numerous architectural experimentations, 
which in this regard as well liken Karachi to Bombay. The landscape of 
Saddar, which would become the centre of intellectual and leisurely activ- 
ities in the decades following Partition, was dotted with neo-classical build- 
ings, ranging in style from the Indo-Gothic (Frere Hall, Empress Market, 
Saint Patricks Cathedral) to the Mock-Tudor (the Karachi Gymkhana, 
the Boat Club, etc.) and the Neo-Renaissance or ‘Italianate’ style (Saint 
Joseph’s Convent, the Sindh Club, D.J. Science College). In the late nine- 
teenth century, some indigenous families, who often hailed from affluent 
mercantile groups, emulated this trend and financed the construction of 
impressive buildings (the Hindu Gymkhana, Mohatta Palace,...) in the 
Indo-Saracenic or Anglo-Mughal architectural style then in vogue. 

In the meantime, the ‘black’ parts of the Old City, where the bulk of 
the indigenous population resided, remained largely unplanned, devel- 
oping in a haphazard away around the port and the often polluting fac- 
tories dotting the area. Whereas residential and workplaces were separated 
in the New City, on the model of British industrial cities, no such divi- 
sion was implemented in the black parts of town. And while the residen- 
tial areas of the New City were carefully planned, dotted with elegant 
bungalows facing each other across wide and green alleys, the Old City 
became a maze of densely populated mohallas roughly organised on eth- 
nic and religious lines, without any access to water, electricity and sew- 
age lines. Some improvements were however registered under the 
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leadership of Seth Harchandrai Vishandas (1862-1928), a wealthy Hindu 
businessman who was the president of the Karachi Municipal Corpora- 
tion (KMC) between 1911 and 1921.” Under his chairmanship, major 
public works were completed, such as the construction of a series of roads 
(MacLeod Road, Elphinstone Road, Clifton Road and especially Ban- 
dar Road, which became M.A. Jinnah Road and remains one of the city’s 
main arteries to this day), which contributed to the decongestion of the 
city centre. During the same period, the Lyari river was diverted in order 
to protect against floods the small settlements of lower-income popula- 
tions (many of them of Baloch origins) who had recently sprung up on 
the riverbanks. 

‘These small steps towards an integrated and socially inclusive con- 
ception of urban planning for Karachi were compromised by the demo- 
graphic upheaval brought by Partition. In the absence of any resettle- 
ment plan, the poorest refugees thronged public places, while the more 
fortunate ones squatted in religious and residential buildings formerly 
occupied by non-Muslims. Even the upper sections of the muhajirin 
faced difficulties to find accommodation. Rais Amrohvi’s gatat (four- 
line poems, which this popular muhajir poet from Amroha started 
publishing regularly in the Urdu daily Jang from June 1947 onwards) 
echoed these ‘upper caste’ (ashraf) anxieties, for instance in the following 
poem, ‘Pagri’ (Honour), published in Jang on 9 May 1948: 


Is shehr mein ashian hai anga ‘There is no shelter in this city 
[Karachi]. 

Dil sakht yahan uljh raha hai The heart is in great turmoil. 

Pagri ki taleb hai ghar ke badle When our immediate concern is to 
preserve our dignity, 

Pagri mein makan uhh raha hai how will we manage to find a new 
home?” 


In 1953, 250,000 of these refugees were still homeless®! and this 
number only increased in the following years: a survey conducted in 
1959 concluded that 527,535 persons were without proper shelter in 
the city.” During this period, some localities of the city centre—Burns 
Road, Frere Road, Kharadar—became muhajir clusters. Along with 
these informal concentrations of refugees, the early 1950s saw the emer- 
gence of a movement of co-operative societies that catered to the needs 
of wealthier refugees and led to the development of new residential ar- 
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eas such as the Central Pakistan Government Employees’ Co-operative 
Housing Society (PECHS). Some of these ‘colonies’ (Hyderabad Colo- 
ny, Delhi Colony, Aligarh Colony, Kutch Colony, C.P. and Berar Society, 
Bangalore Town, etc.) explicitly targeted refugees from certain regions 
of India and applicants were sometimes asked to prove their connection 
with the region in question.® Whereas these refugee colonies were of- 
ten located in the north-west of the city, wealthier muAajirin, including 
public servants, were allocated prime housing in downtown localities 
around Saddar (Fort Mansion, Ilaco House, Garden East and West,...) 
or relocated in new residential colonies in the East (PECHS, Muham- 
mad Ali Society, Muslimabad,...). 

In 1949, a major housing scheme was launched, which specifically tar- 
geted refugees: 60,000 of them were to be resettled on the north bank of 
the Lyari River, in a locality that would come to be known as Nazimabad. 
An even larger resettlement colony was developed to the east of Naz- 
imabad a few years later. By 1956, Lalukhet—later on renamed Liaqua- 
tabad, in memory of the first prime minister of Pakistan, assassinated in 
1951—could boast of 100,000 residents. Ayub Khan's coup, in 1958, gave 
a new impetus to these initiatives, as the resettlement of refugees was an 
integral part of the clean-up campaign of Pakistan’s first military regime. 
In Baldia, west of Karachi, 50,000 refugees were to be resettled within 
five years, whereas in Malir, in the East, already existing accommodation 
was to be immediately attributed to homeless refugees. A more ambi- 
tious project, which was supposed to provide accommodation to hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees, was inaugurated by Ayub Khan himself 
in Korangi, in south-east Karachi, on 1 August 1959. A part of the 
Greater Karachi Resettlement Plan (GKRP), which included the devel- 
opment of another satellite town in the north of the city (New Karachi), 
this initiative was supervised by a Greek planning firm, Doxiadis, and 
constituted ‘the major “symbolic” achievement of the regime as far as 
rehabilitation was concerned’.™ For Pakistan's first military ruler, these 
initiatives did not merely aim to bring a permanent solution to the ref- 
ugee issue. Ayub Khan was determined to tame what he perceived as 
Karachi’s turbulent plebs. In his conception—which contrasted with that 
of Constantinos A. Doxiadis®*—the GKRP was a disciplinary project, 
which aimed to sanitise and secure the city centre by sending away the 
poorer, working-class segments of the refugee population to the periph- 
ery. The development of industrial estates in the vicinity of these satel- 
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lite towns was expected to ‘fix’ the residents of these colonies of exile, 
turning them into ‘stationary state subjects’.® In the short term at least, 
this project was a failure: the populations which were forcibly displaced 
there were reluctant to make their lease payments or re-sold their plots 
on the black market, basic amenities (water, sanitation and, until the end 
of the project, electricity) were lacking, while industrialisation turned out 
to be slower than expected, even though it did pick up in the course of 
time. The project was shelved in 1964 but had important repercussions 
on Karachi’s cityscape and social fabric nonetheless, as emphasised by 
architect Arif Hasan: 


Inner city refugees and squatter settlements were bulldozed. It became impos- 
sible to build new squatter settlements within the metropolitan area. But then, 
there was an unmet demand for housing. This resulted in the creation of squat- 
ter settlements on the roads that connected the city with Landhi-Korangi and 
New Karachi. These settlements were created along the dry natural drainage 
channels and were developed by middlemen who in later years were to become 
the city’s main suppliers of land for housing the poor and a powerful interest 
group. The plan also caused Karachi’s perennial transport problem and converted 
a high density multi-class city to a low density urban sprawl with the poor liv- 
ing far away from the city centre and the rich in its immediate vicinity. Much of 
Karachi’s ‘ethnic’ problems are directly related to this aspect of the GKRP.* 


The shifting of the university (1959), the moralisation policy of 
Z.A. Bhutto (which signed the death warrant of Saddar’s cultural life), 
the development of wholesale markets as well as the clogging and envi- 
ronmental degradation of the city centre, which started being used as a 
transit area by private transporters, also deprived the city centre of Sad- 
dar of the socially integrative role it had played during the first decades 
of independence. During the 1960s, the periurbanisation of Karachi 
accelerated with the development of middle-class co-operative societies 
in the outskirts of the city, which was supplemented by the development 
of lower-income settlements on land reclaimed from the Sindhi/Baloch 
goths (urban villages). Besides these official dynamics of periurbanisa- 
tion, this period saw the spectacular growth of katchi abadis formed 
through the invasion or illegal subdivision of public land along the roads 
leading to the newly developed satellite towns. A poverty belt formed 
around Karachi, from Malir in the east to Orangi in the west, while the 
inner-city working-class neighbourhoods (such as Lyari) became increas- 
ingly congested. Both in peripheral refugee/migrant settlements and in 
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inner-city ‘slums’, jhuggis gradually ceded the way to single- or double- 
storey houses made of stone or unplastered concrete blocks with tin roofs, 
which in the course of time were sometimes upgraded by their owners 
(Lyari’s landscape, for instance, started changing with the construction 
of five- to seven-storey apartment blocks from the 1970s onwards). With 
the support of unofficial land suppliers, slumlords, politicians and bureau- 
crats, transient housing became more permanent, while retaining a ‘spec- 
tral’ dimension consubstantial to its unofficial character, which places ‘the 
ghostly, the speculative, the fantastic’ at the heart of Karachi’s real estate 
politics, another point of comparison with Bombay/Mumbai.® 

‘This reign of the unofficial sector remains particularly blatant in hous- 
ing for the poor, as only 35 per cent of the 75,500 new housing units 
required every year are provided by the formal private and public sector. 
However, it does not stop there: 42 per cent of the water supply would 
be in the hands of the so-called ‘tanker mafia’, 45 per cent of the elec- 
tricity consumed in the city is procured illegally through kunda installa- 
tions siphoning off current from regular electric cables” and in 2002 it 
was estimated that 75 per cent of the population was employed in the 
informal economy (against 48 per cent in 1974).” This prevalence and 
tolerance of the informal provides political and violent entrepreneurs 
with numerous opportunities of brokerage between the state (the bureau- 
cracy, the judiciary and the police) and the populations the most exposed 
to informality and uncertainty (the residents of squatter settlements). As 
we will see in detail in the course of the book, the state has not receded 
in Karachi; it remains an essential source of patronage and its alleged 
gabza (capture) by certain groups is a hugely controversial matter, struc- 
turing political discourses and fuelling ethnic conflicts. The resilience of 
the state—both as a social reality and an act of imagination—does not 
mean that it has risen above the melee, walking away unscathed from the 
development of the informal economy. On the contrary, public officials 
themselves have been major contributors to the informalisation of the 
state. Whereas the lower echelons of the local state often work on the 
sides for the informal sector (Karachi’s municipal staff would devote at 
least a third of its official working time to the informal recycling indus- 
try, for instance),” intermediate and upper echelons of the bureaucracy 
have been renting their protection to informal entrepreneurs, providing 
some security to these entrepreneurs and their clients (the protection of 
land suppliers alone generated yearly revenues estimated at $10 million 
in 2002).” 
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The formal/informal dichotomy may not be the most appropriate to 
capture what is at stake in the often illegal yet licit interactions between 
public officials and private entrepreneurs. As Perween Rahman, the late 
director of Karachi’s most influential postcolonial NGO—the Orangi 
Pilot Project (OPP)”—used to emphasise, a more heuristic distinction 
is between actors operating in their official and unofficial capacities. This 
semantic shift from the informal to the unofficial underlines that the 
proper line of cleavage, here, is not between state and society or between 
the public and the private. First of all, ‘[even] the official is illegal’, Rah- 
man used to say, as those buying plots from the so-called ‘formal sector’ 
have to pay bribes to public officials involved in these transactions.” Sec- 
ond, the survival of the unofficial sector has always been premised upon 
the involvement of public officials acting in an unofficial capacity—that 
is, without any official sanction and sometimes in violation of the law. By 
distinguishing between the capacities under which economic and polit- 
ical entrepreneurs operate (i.e. their mandate or the lack thereof), rather 
than between the social identities of these actors (i.e. their public or pri- 
vate ‘nature’), it becomes possible to factor in one of the major criticisms 
voiced against the dichotomy between ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ economies, 
namely that these two sectors of activity do not operate in opposition to 
each other but, rather, pertain to a single system of exchange.’ Not only 
do public officials act unofficially and thereby contribute to the informal- 
isation of the state, a preliminary step towards the emergence of what 
Achille Mbembe, in the context of sub-Saharan Africa, refers to as ‘indi- 
rect private government’.” In the opposite direction, the trajectory of 
some archetypal figures of Karachi’s unofficial economy, from the Baloch 
dacoits of Lyari (see Chapter 4) to the Pashtun land suppliers of Baldia 
Town (see Chapter 7), demonstrate that these actors have not retreated 
from the state to find solace in the shadowy world of the ‘informal’ econ- 
omy. Violent entrepreneurs, that is, economic agents converting their 
access to certain means of coercion into power, influence and wealth,” 
are constantly interacting with public officials, when they have not claimed 
an official mandate themselves. This is not to say that the relations between 
public officials and unofficial entrepreneurs are not fraught with tensions, 
though. On the contrary, the latter may primarily engage with the state 
in order to neutralise it from within, and these collusive arrangements are 
never strong enough to dissipate mutual mistrust, leaving room open for 
turnovers, betrayals and open conflicts. 
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‘The second reason for relinquishing the formal/informal dichotomy 
has to do with its normativity, as if the ‘informal’ was intrinsically of a 
lesser quality than the ‘formal’. This assumption is made explicit in the 
vernacular terms used in Karachi since the 1970s to distinguish between 
officially and unofficially developed areas: pakka and katchi abadis. In the 
Hindu imagination, which has made a deep imprint on Muslim societ- 
ies of the Indian subcontinent, the distinction between atcha and pakka 
is related to that between the raw and the cooked, the highborn and the 
lower castes, the pure and the impure. Katchi abadis, therefore, do not 
only refer to ‘slums’ made of huts (7Auggis), but, pejoratively, to all lower- 
income settlements that developed without any official sanction—which 
is not to say without official protections. This rather loose and deeply 
condescending labelling equating the unofficial with the lowly and 
uncouth does not do justice to the diversity of living conditions within 
these unofficial settlements, some of which were the result of better plan- 
ification than many official colonies, which gave them better access to 
water, electricity, sewerage or public transport (see the case of Muham- 
mad Khan Colony in Chapter 7). The labelling of these settlements as 
‘unofficial’ does not pass any judgement on their infrastructure, which 
may present significant variations from one case to another. However, by 
underlining their unsettled status, on the verge of legality—the legalisa- 
tion of these settlements implies their ‘regularisation’, a much debated 
issue in Karachi since the 1970s””—this terminology highlights the uncer- 
tainty in which their residents live, as well as their dependency towards 
various kinds of middlemen (dallaks,® thalewalas," etc.), the police and 
local politicians who navigate the murky waters between the official and 
the unofficial economy. 

As the evolutions of the housing sector in the postcolonial period dem- 
onstrate, the unofficial has become the norm for the majority of Karachi- 
ites. Neither the state-sponsored housing projects of the 1960s nor the 
construction boom of the 1970s and 1980s (during which almost 50 per 
cent of the remittances sent back by Pakistanis working in the Gulf were 
thought to be reinvested in real estate in Karachi)* could alleviate Kara- 
chi’s endemic housing problem and slow down its urban sprawl. As Kara- 
chi went increasingly vertical—the cityscape started changing drastically 
in the 1970s, with the construction of multi-storey apartment buildings 
that gave birth to a new ‘flat culture’™®—it continued to expand horizon- 
tally along the so-called eastern corridor (Landhi, Korangi and Malir), 
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as well as along the northern corridor (Nazimabad, Liaquatabad, New 
Karachi). And far from receding, the contribution of the unofficial sec- 
tor to this urban sprawl never ceased to increase. Thus, unofficial settle- 
ments have been catering to the housing needs of an ever increasing 
number of Karachiites: from 50 per cent of the population in 1998 to 61 
per cent in 2001. 

Far from being reserved for the urban poor and freshly settled migrants, 
the katchi abadis have also been catering to the housing needs of the 
Urdu-speaking lower-middle-class (skilled workers, clerks, government 
employees, teachers, etc.). And while these bastis, as they were affection- 
ately called in the first decades of independence, were initially the ter- 
rain of dense but non-exclusive cultural solidarities, they were turned 
into more inward-looking and more ethnically homogenous citadels by 
the political parties and criminal groups that emerged in the city in the 
wake of the Afghan Jihad.” While continuing to attract hundreds of 
thousands of migrants and refugees every year, the city became increas- 
ingly fragmented from a social, spatial and political perspective, thus 
undergoing a far-reaching process of ‘decosmopolitanising’.*° The role 
of the Afghan war in this reconfiguration of the cityscape and in the 
emergence of its violent politics cannot be overemphasised, and it is to 
these externalities of Karachi’s urban sprawl and ethnic fault lines that 
I turn now. 


The Burden of Geography 


The history of Karachi has been shaped by its geography, and in partic- 
ular by the strategic location of its port, at the crossroads of important 
trade and military routes between the Persian Gulf, East Africa, Central 
Asia and India. During the medieval period, its natural port was known 
to navigators sailing from the Persian Gulf to India. Thus, the small fish- 
ermen’s settlement which would become the site of modern Karachi was 
known as Dirbo (from darb, Arabic for ‘entry’), an indication that the 
port of Karachi was known to Arab navigators of the medieval age as the 
gate of Hind.” The modern city of Karachi was itself developed by a 
group of Hindu traders who relocated there after the neighbouring port 
of Kharakbandar was choked with sand. Given its importance in regional 
seaborne trade and its connections with Sindh’s hinterland and further, 
with Central Asia, Karachi also attracted the attention of the East India 
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Company early on. The first Anglo-Afghan War (1839-1842) was the 
precipitating factor of Karachi’s occupation and subsequently of Sindh’s 
conquest. Writing in the last decade of the nineteenth century, Alexan- 
der Baillie argued that, ‘our occupation of Kurrachee resulted from the 
military operations in connexion with the Afghan War of 1838.5 Forty 
years later, Sir Montagu de P. Webb converged with Baillie in his pref- 
ace to the annual edition of the Karachi Residents Directory, which opens 
with the following lines: 


Karachi is no longer a village of ‘mud houses’ sheltering between 10,000 and 
12,000 traders as it was when Russian designs on Asia forced the British gov- 
ernment to take up a position in Sind, that would enable a more effective defence 
of north-west India from outside aggression to be made.” 


Determined to counter Russian influences in Central Asia, the Brit- 
ish sent troops to Afghanistan to establish a friendly regime in Kabul. 
Following the refusal of the ruler of Punjab, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to 
see British troops traverse the Punjab, the 9,500 men of the Bengal Army 
mobilised in this operation were constrained to take a different route, 
through Bahawalpur and Sindh. At the same time, 5,600 men of the 
Bombay Army, under the command of Sir John Keane, got stranded at 
the mouth of the Indus after the Talpur rulers of Sindh objected to their 
passage through Sindh. As a result, Keane called for some reinforcements, 
which occupied Karachi on 2 February 1839. Under the terms of the 
treaty signed with the Talpurs following this occupation, Karachi became 
a military depot, where military supplies for the troops deployed in 
Afghanistan could be stored, and where 3,000 soldiers could be stationed 
on a permanent basis. Karachi retained a strategic role for allied forces 
during the two world wars. During the First World War, it became an 
important military base, for its proximity to the Suez Canal and because 
it provided a gateway to Afghanistan and Central Asia, through which 
transited the supplies to the White armies fighting the Bolsheviks in Cen- 
tral Asia. During the Second World War, Karachi played an even more 
important logistical role in the conflict, as supplies to allied forces fight- 
ing on the eastern front were channelled through the port city.” 

Karachi’s role as the antechamber of Afghan conflicts was revived dur- 
ing the jihad of the 1980s. Its port became the major point of arrival of 
arms and ammunition destined to the Afghan mujahidin, while in the 
other direction the city was flooded with refugees—and drugs. In the 
process, Karachi’s demographic profile, as well as its economy and poli- 
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tics, underwent dramatic transformations, fuelling social conflicts that 
gradually ethnicised and paved the way for the spectacular rise of the 
MQM in the second half of the 1980s. 


The Democratisation of the Access to Arms 


Arms supplies to the Afghan mujahidin increased massively between 
1983 and 1987—a staggering 600 per cent increase was registered dur- 
ing this period.” The bulk of these weapons arrived by sea in Karachi 
and were then transported by road or rail to Peshawar. Even under such 
a repressive regime as that of Zia-ul-Hagq, it was common knowledge 
that a large number of these weapons would never reach their destina- 
tion. A report published in News/ine magazine in August 1987 thus sug- 
gested that, ‘20-25 per cent of the arms supplied are pilfered at different 
levels’.”” A large part of this pilferage took place in Karachi itself, when 
weapons shipments were disembarked at the port, with the complicity 
of customs officials and under the supervision of operatives of the Bank 
of Commerce and Credit International (BCCI), who gradually took con- 
trol of Karachi port.” At the end of the 1980s, the rules of gun running 
started changing in Karachi and Sindh at large. In 1989, a report by 
Mohammad Hanif in News/ine suggested that, ‘in the last year, the busi- 
ness has been taken over by a new breed of independent underground 
entrepreneurs—students and political activists patronised by political 
parties who maintain what one student terms the “minimum safety dis- 
tance”. These boys have not only taken over the local distribution net- 
work, but also bring in their own supplies through regular visits to the 
tribal areas. They travel in small groups, always by train, and return to 
Karachi with their bags brimming with metal.’”* Between 1986 and 1989, 
the price of guns went down by 40 to 50 per cent in Karachi. The TT- 
pistol (the favourite weapon of MQM militants) sold for 5,500 rupees 
in 1987. In 1989, it was priced at 3,000 rupees.” In the Frontier, the 
price of an AK-47 went down from 40,000 rupees in 1980 to 16,000 
rupees in 1989.%° During ethnic clashes in Karachi and Hyderabad, ‘a 
rise in the prices of weapons was noticed because supplies were report- 
edly being rushed from the NWFP’,” but the large influx of arms in 
Karachi in the following years stabilised the price of weapons and even- 
tually led to their decrease. 

‘This sudden influx of firearms contributed to the rapid escalation of 
political conflicts that, until then, had remained relatively benign. This 
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was the case, in particular, of the student conflicts that pitted ‘progres- 
sive’ students against Islamist activists, which will be the focus of the next 
chapter. It is in this fast militarising student milieu that the founders of 
the MQM had their first taste of politics and that they developed a mar- 
tial conception of the political struggle, which would become the trade- 
mark of the MQM. The militarisation of the MQM was reinforced by 
the ‘ethnic riots’ of the mid-1980s, which underlined the vulnerability of 
Urdu-speaking populations in the face of heavily armed criminal gangs 
dominated by Pashtuns from the north-west. 


Drugs, Slums and ‘Yellow Devils’ 


As the prime seaport of Pakistan, Karachi became a major export centre 
of Afghan heroin and, in the process, saw the emergence of powerful 
crime syndicates dominated by the Pashtuns. These crime syndicates con- 
trolled the production, transport and, to a lesser extent, the export of her- 
oin from Karachi.” With the support of Afghan refugees who acquired 
a significant share of overland cargo services from Afghanistan and within 
Pakistan around the same time, Pashtun drug barons tightened their grip 
over this lucrative trade—by the mid-1980s, the export of heroin from 
Karachi was thought to generate billions of dollars every year.” As Arif 
Hasan pointed out in the midst of Karachi’s first major ‘ethnic riots’ of 
the 1980s, ‘certain Pashtun settlements in Karachi have become centres 
of mafia operation. Most of these settlements grew out of the transport 
trade and as such are strategically placed on the entry points to various 
areas of the city. In recent years the mafia [...] has created Sohrab Goth 
[...] at the entrance to Karachi and become a major slumlord in Quaid- 
abad, thus controlling [Karachi’s other exit] as well.’1° 

As these drug-barons reinvested their huge profits in the transport 
sector and in real estate, the rules of coexistence between Karachi’s eth- 
nic groups were brutally uprooted. By the early 1980s, the Pashtuns were 
already firmly entrenched in Karachi’s transport sector: most bus routes 
permits were allocated to Pashtun transporters in the aftermath of the 
1965 election by Ayub Khan as a reward for the support of his ethnic 
brethren in the presidential race. However, important changes started 
occurring in Karachi’s transport sector in the late 1970s/early 1980s, with 
the influx of drug money. Initially, the owners of minibuses (which 
appeared in the city in the early 1970s) used to hire drivers to operate 
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their own vehicles. In later years, this system ceded the way to new oper- 
ating patterns: permit holders no longer operated minibuses themselves 
but financed their acquisition by prospective owners who had to refund 
the loan—with high interests—in monthly installments. This system 
encouraged minibus operators to drive recklessly and resort to overcrowd- 
ing to pay off their debt, with their minibuses earning the nickname of 
‘yellow devils’ as a result. In 1984 and 1985, road accidents claimed two 
lives daily in a city where the number of vehicles had more than tripled 
in ten years," with 5,000 new minibuses being put into circulation 
between 1978 and 1986.'” It was one of these accidents that prompted 
the ‘ethnic riots’ of April 1985. On the morning of 15 April 1985, a mini- 
bus driver,” while racing with a competitor, hit a group of students of 
Sir Syed Girls College, in Nazimabad, killing one of them. In the hours 
that followed the death of Bushra Zaidi, angry students organised a pro- 
test demonstration that was brutally repressed by the police. The attitude 
of the police, who were accused of molesting young female students, 
fuelled the anger of Mohajirs and Punjabis alike and in the following 
days violence spread across the city, from Liaquatabad to Orangi. Far 
from being unorganised, these rioting incidents often involved young 
Mohajir and Punjabi activists of the IJT. The young jamaatis set buses 
on fire, which met with harsh responses from the police (many of these 
buses were [co-]owned by policemen). In the afternoon of 16 April, the 
army was deployed in Liaquatabad and Nazimabad, the Mohajir-dom- 
inated lower-middle-class areas where violence had erupted after Bushra 
Zaidi’s death. But while the army was trying to defuse tensions in those 
two localities, a new incident set Orangi ablaze. A bus carrying Moha- 
jir students to Bushra Zaidi’s funeral was attacked by a band of armed 
Pashtuns in Banaras Chowk, a strategic location at the ‘interface’ between 
Pashtun- and Mohajir-dominated localities. In the words of Allen Feld- 
man, the ‘interface’ is ‘the topographic ideological boundary sector that 
physically and symbolically demarcates ethnic communities’, where riot- 
ing functions as ‘a traditional mechanism for setting and even extending 
territorial boundaries’. In Karachi, Banaras Chowk was the main point 
of contact of Bihari and Pashtun residents: it was an informal bus ter- 
minal linking the lower-income neighbourhoods of SITE Town and 
Orangi to the rest of Karachi and it remains, to this day, a centre for activ- 
ities related to transport and its ancillary needs. On 16 April 1985, it 
became a battlefield after Pashtun gangs attacked Mohajir students, 
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before invading adjacent Abdullah Girls College, where they molested 
female students and damaged costly laboratory equipment. The 1985 
riots thus erupted in ‘a context of general public grievances, which 
included the transport problem’, as well as the new politics of real estate 
that emerged in the city following the development of the heroin trade. 

‘The ‘riots’ of April 1985 and December 1986—which were only the 
deadliest and most reported incidents in a long series of disturbances’°°— 
were intimately linked with land conflicts, and more specifically with the 
changing dynamics of real estate development in the city’s katchi abadis. 
If the April 1985 ‘riots’ started as a student-led protest against Pashtun 
transporters in the Urdu-speaking lower middle-class localities of Naz- 
imabad and Liaquatabad, they escalated into a much deadlier battle for 
real estate after spreading to the unofficial settlements of Orangi, where 
they pitted Bihari slum-dwellers vs. Pashtun and Afghan gunmen 
recruited by land suppliers with links to the drug trade. After having 
taken control of the new katchi abadis developing in the city, these real 
estate entrepreneurs were trying to lay their hands on older settlements 
situated at the margins of their new turf, whose residents were reluctant 
to sell their properties despite being offered three to four times their mar- 
ket value.” In Orangi, the main battlefield was situated between Banaras 
Chowk and the Metro Cinema, an area at the border of new Pashtun 
strongholds. During the December 1986 riots, Pashtun gunmen also 
attacked mohallas adjacent to their zones of influence, such as Aligarh 
and Qasba colonies, where they singled out the shops and homes of Bihari 
residents while sparing those of the Pashtuns. Although the call to arms 
given by the imam of the adjacent Pirabad mosque played on the Pash- 
tuns’ sense of honour and masculinity, ®® these attacks were far from being 
spontaneous. Their level of organisation left little doubt about their pre- 
meditation. The assailants were provided cover and a way out by Pash- 
tun residents who had recently been settled at the exit points and on the 
strategic lanes of these neighbourhoods. When the signal for the assault 
was given, armed men with kerosene tanks set houses on fire and slaugh- 
tered their residents while gunmen positioned on the hills covered them 
with machine-gun fire.”? Even if these attacks might have been a response 
to a recent anti-narcotic operation in Sohrab Goth,'" the meticulous 
planning recalled above attests of their premeditation and of their irre- 
ducibility to a spontaneous response from the ‘drug mafia’ to this opera- 
tion. Once again, this episode of violence provided land suppliers linked 
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to the drug trade with an opportunity to expand their turf. It was also a 
warning to the MQM, which was widely perceived as the instigator of 
the Sohrab Goth operation. Far from capitulating, though, the MQM 
retaliated by sending its militants to extol revenge on Pashtun bystand- 
ers in the hours following the Qasba and Aligarh Colony massacres.! 

Whereas the 1985 ‘ethnic riots’, which officially cost fifty lives, remained 
cantoned to lower-income localities—whether katchi abadis or lower- 
middle-class Mohajir-dominated localities—the incidents of December 
1986 signalled an escalation as well as a geographical expansion of these 
fast-ethnicising urban conflicts. Officially, 200 people died in these ‘riots’, 
although the actual figure might have been much higher. The literary 
critic Asif Farrukhi, a medical practitioner by training, who used to pro- 
vide medical support to lower-income residents of Orangi, has left a grip- 
ping account of these events. It is worth quoting at length for its first-hand 
report on the events of Aligarh Colony, which unequivocally points at 
the role of police and military officers in abetting if not inciting violence 
against Urdu-speakers: 


[Violent incidents] had become a common utterance in Orangi. But this time, 
geysers of blood sprayed from heads [| mauj-i-khun sar se guzar gai; lit. ‘waves of 
blood flowed from the heads’; this is a quotation of a famous verse by late-Mughal 
poet Mirza Ghalib]. We were informed that in the dark of the night, unidenti- 
fied men had broken into Aligarh Colony, which was located near our centre, 
where they looted houses, attacked people and killed so many of them. This was 
the only information we had, because Orangi was cut off from the rest of the 
city. Then, finally, one of our workers managed to phone us with great difficulty, 
and told us, ‘we [Aligarh Colony residents] are so isolated [jaise kuen mein band 
baithe hain; lit. ‘sitting in a well’], there is a shortage of food, water and electric- 
ity, and the children, being deprived of milk, are continuously crying’. With the 
help of some top officials we managed to obtain a special permission [to go to 
Orangi] and we set off in an ambulance loaded with medical and food supplies. 
[...] A bit after Banaras Chowk, soldiers were blocking the road. They took such 
a long time to check our identity and the reason of our visit that people started 
gathering around us. ‘If we get a chance, we'll teach them a lesson [unko maza 
chakha den; lit. ‘we'll give them a taste (of Hell)], said their officer while point- 
ing at the bystanders. Burnt houses, looted belongings... A burqa-clad woman 
who was crying continuously insisted to show us her house. Something was 
pasted on the grillage of the window of her destroyed house. “They dragged my 
son to kill him, so he grabbed the grillage, said the woman. ‘So they cut his hand. 
These are his fingers.’ 
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Everyone was eagerly waiting for this day. There would be so much glamour 
[rong] at Farnaz’s wedding. [...] It had been decided that the festivities of the 
mehndi ki raat would go on all night long. Wasim had told his friends that he 
would organise the singing party. Wasim was a respected officer but all day long, 
he prepared himself for an imitation of Madhuri Dixit [a famous Bollywood 
actress of the time], during which he would interpret ‘Channe ke khet mein | this 
is an anachronism: the song is from the movie Anjaam, which was released eight 
years later]. There was a fear that the strike and the riots would rob the function 
of its glamour [rang mein bhang na par jae; lit. that bhang—a cannabis-based 
intoxicant—would not fall into the colours; this is a reference to the Hindu 
Spring festival of Holi]. But everything went according to plan. The function 
was going to last all night long so I decided to go home as I had to travel to 
Islamabad in the morning. My younger brother Tariq told me that when the call 
for Fajr [dawn] prayers resonated, the music stopped and the speakers were dis- 
connected. He was on his way home when the whole street resonated with gun- 
fire. He backtracked. This peaceful morning resonated with the noise of flying 
bullets. The noise was coming from nearby. It seemed that the bullets were fly- 
ing over their heads, that cross fire would happen and the whole place would 
become a battlefield. The noise frightened everyone and led some of the last 
guests to take shelter in a locked room. Small children were told to lie under the 
beds and sofas. The noise was becoming more intense and a woman started 
screaming. Those who were on the upper floor could not come down but they 
could see what was happening. A police car drove by, while shooting. Then a 
white car appeared, looking like an ambulance. Two youths were pulled out from 
it. They had been blindfolded and their hands were tied behind their back. They 
were aligned against the wall and bullets were pumped into them, spraying foun- 
tains of blood and tearing their organs to shreds. Leaving the dead bodies behind, 
the assailants left in the white car. Then the police car came back, still firing. 
Later, I saw on TV that the police claimed to have killed two terrorists in an 
encounter in this locality. There were no details either in the newspaper but those 
who were still on the scene as the function was coming to an end will probably 
never forget how ‘colourful’ it was." 


‘This autobiographical text is not a transparent testimony and does not 
lend itself easily to historiographic use. It was obviously written several 
years after the events, as the anachronism around the Madhuri Dixit’s 
song at the mehndi ki raat suggests, and it is heavily influenced by poetic 
tropes that sometimes obscure the subjective experience of the author, 
or what he personally saw and heard at the time. These problems, inher- 
ent to any vernacular history, do not deprive this account from its value, 
though. Despite the anachronisms, beyond the poetic quotes and with 
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the temporal distance validating this interpretation of the events, Far- 
rukhi shows that the Qasba and Aligarh colonies massacres for the first 
time brought ethnic violence home to middle-class families like his, who 
still believed that they could be insulated from it. The absence of any 
transition between the scenes of horror witnessed by the author in Aligarh 
Colony and the glamorous marriage festivities depicted in the following 
paragraph underlines that, until then, middle-class life remained largely 
insulated from incidents of ‘ethnic violence’. The dramatic epilogue of 
this wedding night, in the early hours of 15 December 1986, shattered 
this sense of security and exposed the vulnerability of affluent Karachi- 
ites who thought they were shielded from what they perceived as the vio- 
lence of the poor. 


A Palimpsest of Sovereignties ta 


‘The trajectory of the Pakistani state does not fit well with the normative 
models of the modern state, be it—in classical Weberian fashion—an 
association claiming a monopoly over the legitimate use of force in a 
given territory, or—in Joel Migdal’s more recent conceptualisation—a 
legal framework ensuring the enforcement of ‘a rule of law in which the 
rules are the same from border to border’."° For all its discrepancies with 
these classical models of state-building, the history of state formation in 
Pakistan deserves better than pathological accounts in terms of ‘failure’, 
‘collapse’ or even ‘weakness’.!!” Not only do state agencies—within the 
security and judicial apparatus, in particular—retain a capacity to gov- 
ern, that is, to structure the field of the possible for others.’ More impor- 
tantly, in Pakistan as in other seemingly ‘weak’ states, the dynamics of 
state formation deserve to be thought on their own terms, by paying 
attention to the everyday exercise and negotiation of public authority. As 
Marielle Debos suggests in her recent study of state formation in Chad, 
the most pressing issue for social scientists is not where the state begins 
and ends, but how to capture its continuous (trans)formation through 
the procedures and performances of those giving it flesh and blood, within 
and without state institutions." 

‘The political changes witnessed in Karachi over the past three decades 
provide ample ground to advance in this direction. The militarisation of 
the city’s politics and unofficial economy did not only challenge the 
monopoly of the state over the means of coercion—a monopoly that, in 
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any case, the Pakistani military had already trampled on by outsourcing 
its illegitimate violence in Kashmir and Afghanistan to non-state actors 
(tribal militias and later on jihadi organisations). More largely, the changes 
in the technologies of warfare and the transformation of Karachi’s offi- 
cial and unofficial economy brought by the Afghan Jihad reinforced pre- 
existing trends towards the dispersion of power and the informalisation 
of the state, leading to the proliferation of what Christian Lund, in con- 
temporary African contexts, refers to as ‘twilight institutions’: de facto 
public authorities attempting to define and enforce collectively binding 
decisions and rules. In his study of the overlapping repertoires of 
authority in postcolonial India, Thomas Blom Hansen goes one step fur- 
ther and proposes to look at these actors as ‘de facto sovereigns’. "t This 
fragmentation of public authority went even further in Pakistan than in 
India. In Pakistan, state power never permeated society as deep and far 
as in India, as the dissemination of highly technological forms of vio- 
lence within society and the inability of state authorities to enforce a 
national system of taxation exemplify—two developments that have no 
parallel in neighbouring India. The evolutions of Karachi’s society over 
the past four decades bear testimony to this. The proliferation and ever- 
increasing power of these non-state sovereigns, claiming for themselves 
the right to discipline and punish but also to protect, tax and represent 
local populations, has turned the city into a ‘zone of unsettled sovereign- 
ties and loyalties’, where the access to arms has become the privileged 
if not the sole venue towards power and wealth. Once again, it should be 
emphasised that this development was at least partially encouraged by 
the state itself. As the Inspector General of Police (IGP) Sindh informed 
the Supreme Court in 2011, 500,000 licences for arms and ammunitition 
of prohibited bore were issued by the Home Department of Sindh prov- 
ince for the past ten to fifteen years.’ 

The predominance of the MQM in city politics since the mid-1980s 
could not prevent the ever-increasing dispersion of power within soci- 
ety. As the party armed itself to provide ‘support, defence, and retalia- 
tion to Urdu-speaking populations against the Pashtun ‘drug mafia’,’”* 
it reinforced ethnic polarisations while contributing to the militarisation 
of political conflicts that had begun a few years earlier on Karachi’s cam- 
puses. The violent mobilisation of the Mohajir community conducted by 
the party during this period, which was the product of dangerous and 
frightening times, was later on supplemented by an attempt to supersede 
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formal power structures. The MQM’s ‘secondary state” was less a par- 


allel government than an unofficial power apparatus colonising the offi- 
cial state (through the seizure of public institutions—hospitals, schools, 
universities, public companies, the bureaucracy,...) while extending well 
beyond (through the meshing of the territory by the party’s grid, through 
the taxation of the population and through the provision of various ser- 
vices duplicating, often with greater efficiency, those of the state, from 
the health sector to legal counselling). At the peak of its power, between 
1990 and 1992, the MQM did not only exert a power of life and death 
over the residents of Karachi: according to some medical sources, it also 
took charge of the bureaucratic management of the dead by issuing med- 
icolegal certificates (MLCs) for its own victims.!”° 

This unofficial power structure was uprooted by a ruthless military 
operation between 1992 and 1994 but it was reactivated in later years 
and greatly benefited, in terms of funds and human resources, from the 
control of the local state after 2005. However functional it may be, 
though, this ‘twilight institution’ operating at the juncture of state and 
society could never re-monopolise the means of coercion, taxation and 
representation. As already indicated, the army broke the backbone of this 
unofficial structure of governance in the early 1990s. Moreover, despite 
its efforts to widen its audience by relinquishing its original ethnic dis- 
course—as indicated by its renaming (from Mohajir to Muttahida 
[United] Qaumi Movement, in 1997)—the MQM failed to extend its 
domination beyond the Mohajir community. The breaches in its hege- 
mony have only grown wider in recent years, as the demographic balance 
of the city was shifting in favour of non-Mohajirs (cf. Fig. 2). Last but 
not least, the MQM’s hegemonic ambitions have been challenged in 
recent years by a new generation of organic sovereigns, who have drawn 
inspiration from the MQM’s combined use of legal and extra-legal 
resources to carve their own dominions across the city. 


Conclusion 


Karachi never fully recovered from the shock of Partition, which set the 
basis for a perennial housing crisis while igniting unending battles over 
its ‘ownership’, legally and figuratively. The economic, social and politi- 
cal vacuum left by the departure of the non-Muslim population of the 
city was never fully filled by the Urdu-speaking immigrants who flooded 
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the city in the years following Partition. Their sense of entitlement to 
Karachi became a major bone of contention with Sindhi elites, who 
expected to take the place of the departing Hindus and Parsis. Far from 
fading away in the course of time, this ontological battle for Karachi— 
which focuses on the city’s identity and rightful ‘owners’—was reacti- 
vated by the rise of the MQM at the helm of city politics, and more 
recently by the emergence of a Pashtun middle-class claiming its own 
right to the city, by the armed politics of autochthony of Karachi’s ‘indig- 
enous’ Baloch population as well as by the spectacular spread of jihadi 
movements challenging the reputation of Karachi as Pakistan's ‘secular 
centre’. This enduring ontological battle for Karachi has been supple- 
mented by increasingly fierce struggles over its human and economic 
resources, which brutally escalated in the context of the Afghan Jihad. 
‘The spectacular transformation of the city’s unofficial economy during 
this period challenged the rules of coexistence between populations that 
were reinvented as rival ‘ethnic groups in the course of their violent con- 
frontation. This confrontation initially had little to do with ethnicity and 
was primarily related to the investment of the huge profits of the heroin 
trade into the transport sector and the unofficial real estate market. As 
intercultural frictions and economic rivalries escalated into armed con- 
frontations, they were reframed by violent and political entrepreneurs as 
‘ethnic’ conflicts, a label that would remain the major frame of interpre- 
tation of Karachi’s fault lines for the years to come. The role of the MQM, 
which met with its first electoral successes shortly after the ‘ethnic riots’ 
of 1985-1986, was decisive in this regard, as it mobilised its fearful Urdu- 
speaking constituents under the banner of Mohajir nationalism, a polit- 
ical project that had emerged in the course of the 1970s but that had 
failed to find a large audience until then. The MQM has remained Kara- 
chis dominant political force ever since, but its hegemonic ambitions 
were resisted within and without the Mohajir community it had so suc- 
cessfully imagined. The battle for Karachi has taken several twists and 
turns in the process. It is these struggles which constitute the focus of 
this book: struggles over Karachi’s territories, but also over its economies 
(both official and unofficial), and as local journalists like to put it, over 
its ‘soul’—what the founding father of urban sociology, Robert Park, 
would have referred to as the ‘moral order’ of the city.” 
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Jab shabab par akar 
Khet lahlhata hai 


When the youths turn up, 
the wind starts blowing over the fields. 


Habib Jalib, Jamhuriyat’ (Democracy) (1968). 


‘The previous chapter meant to bind together the successive chapters of 
Karachi’s already long story of civil strife by singling out a series of his- 
torical processes that did not merely set the context for fierce social, eco- 
nomic and political struggles but that, each in its own way, transformed 
the city itself as an object of desire and contention. With this larger pic- 
ture in mind, it is now time to start unfolding the story of these battles 
for the city. The present chapter makes a first step in this direction by 
retracing the chain of events and interactions that ignited and fuelled 
Karachi’s first major armed conflict: the campus wars of the early 1980s, 
during which political violence did not only escalate but also took an 
organised and permanent character that set these student conflicts apart 
from previous outbursts of violence, such as the language ‘riots’ of 1971 
and 1972. 

My principal concern here is with one of the most understudied of 
conflict dynamics: violent escalation. What are the mechanisms at play 
in the shift from one sequence of a conflict to another? What are the 
technological and organisational contexts in which they operate? How 
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are they related to changes in the social identities of the protagonists and 
in the manoeuvres of the state? These are some of the questions that will 
be addressed here through an exploration of student violence at Karachi 
University, between 1979 and 1989. During this decade there was a spec- 
tacular rise in student violence in this university, from fistfights to gun- 
fights (in 1979), to murders (from 1981 onwards), to a massacre (in 1989). 
On one occasion, this violence spilled over from the campus and acquired 
an international dimension (when a PIA aeroplane was hijacked by Sal- 
amullah Tipu in March 1981). During the second half of the 1980s, it 
also spread through the city of Karachi, fuelling larger social and politi- 
cal conflicts. This case study will therefore consider two different aspects 
of the dynamics of conflict escalation: that of intensification (which con- 
cerns the magnitude of the violence in terms of casualties) and that of 
expansion (which concerns the amplitude of the violence in spatial terms). 


Discontent Central: The Student Movement and Political Change 
in West Pakistan (1947-1979) 


The Rise of Pakistan Leftist Student Organisations 


In the years that followed the creation of Pakistan in 1947, the student 
wing of the Pakistan Muslim League, the Muslim Students Federation 
(MSF); reigned supreme over Pakistani student politics. But this hege- 
mony did not last long. In the early 1950s, the MSF imploded along fac- 
tious lines and was overrun by a new student body, the Democratic 
Students Federation (DSF), which was launched in Rawalpindi in 1948 
and extended to Karachi in 1950. Initially, the DSF concentrated on stu- 
dent matters (admission procedures and fees, improvement of the teach- 
ing environment...) but it gradually politicised under the influence of 
Marxist student leaders.’ Although the JI launched its student branch, 
the IJT, in the months following Partition, it took several years before 
the organisation could stand on its own feet (its constitution was ratified 
in 1952 only and the organisation’s structure and strategy were formalised 
between 1952 and 1955 with the help of a Muslim Brotherhood mem- 
ber based in Karachi, Said Ramazan).* Moreover, in its early years, the 
IJT showed less concern for student politics than for religious work. 
Although it took part in students’ union elections at Karachi’s Urdu Col- 
lege in the 1950s, it remained a marginal actor in these elections until 
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the following decade. Candidates sympathetic to the IJT won the stu- 
dents’ union election at Karachi University in 1963, before its own can- 
didates won the following election. However, until the 1970s, student 
politics in Karachi and in Pakistan at large remained dominated by left 
groups, whose activists were confident that they could ‘turn Islamist activ- 
ists. Munawar Hassan, the current amir of the JI and a former nazim-e- 
ala (supreme leader) of the IJT (from 1964 to 1967), was himself involved 
with the left during his early student years. As a student at the Central 
Government College in Karachi in the 1960s, he claims to have turned 
three activists of the IJT before being in turn ‘converted ’to political Islam 
after reading Maududi’s Dawat-e-Islami aur Uske Mutalibat (‘The Call 
to Islam and its Demands).° 

Left activists imprinted a strong international outlook on the student 
movement, at least in West Pakistan. Under their leadership, students 
protested against the rapprochement between Pakistan and the United 
States, as well as against the policies of the Western block across the 
Third World (the 1956 Suez crisis was, for instance, the occasion of an 
intense mobilisation). This agitation was severely repressed. On 8 Janu- 
ary 1953, a demonstration organised by the DSF and the Inter-Colle- 
giate Body (ICB, which consisted of the vice-presidents and general 
secretaries of all students’ unions) turned violent, and seven students were 
killed in police firing. The news of these killings rapidly spread across the 
city and the high-handedness of the police alienated even those students 
who were not present at the demonstration. ‘A firestorm was unleashed 
in my heart and mind when I heard the news of this incident,’ thus writes 
poet Anwar Ehsan Siddiqi, a muhajir from Fategarh (U.P.), who at the 
time was preparing for his matriculation examination and had no polit- 
ical affiliation. Enraged by the address of the prime minister the next 
day—which started with the words, ‘Your benevolent father is talking to 
you’—Siddiqi wrote a protest poem at once, which was published by sev- 
eral children’s magazines and which included the following verses: “While 
shooting at us in the chest, you project yourself as a benevolent father/ 
Have a look at your feet soaked in blood.” This event was widely relayed 
and protested across the two wings of Pakistan, and more established 
poets also addressed tributes to the martyred students. The biggest ‘hit’, 
among students, was Ibn-e-Insha’s ‘8 Janwari 1953’, in which this poet 
better known for his satirical streak lambasted a government murdering 
its own children. In the following years, these events would become a 
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rallying point for the student movement. Each year, on the 8 January, 
college and university students celebrated ‘Martyrs of January Day’ (yom- 
e-shuhada-e-janwari) by boycotting their classes. In Karachi, a rally was 
organised at D.J. College, during which student leaders paid tributes to 
their fallen comrades.® 

In 1954, students’ unions, as well as the Communist Party of Pakistan 
(CPP), were officially banned. So was the DSF and the new platform of 
student organisations that had emerged the previous year, the All Paki- 
stan Students Organisation (APSO), which was suspected of subversive 
activities.” In an attempt to regain control over the student movement, 
which had become a rallying point for all those disappointed by the drift 
of Pakistan towards authoritarianism and social conservatism," the gov- 
ernment supported the creation of a new student body, the National Stu- 
dents Federation (NSF), in 1955. However, left-wing activists managed 
to take over the organisation after infiltrating it, under the guidance of 
underground activists of the CPP and possibly with the financial sup- 
port of Moscow. In 1958, martial law was proclaimed and a few weeks 
later General Ayub Khan staged a successful coup. The NSF was banned 
and the ICB was revived. Once again, this organisation was infiltrated 
by leftist activists, who tried to stage a mass protest against the visit of 
President Eisenhower in 1959. But the plan was leaked to the authori- 
ties and most leaders of the Left were arrested. Some died in detention 
(such as Hasan Nasir, the Secretary General of the CPP) while others 
were freed in the early 1960s and turned to agitation once again. 

One of the major figures of this agitation, in Karachi, was Mairaj 
Muhammad Khan. This Afridi Pashtun was born in 1938 in a family 
which traced its roots to the Tirah Valley but which had resettled in 
Qaimganj (in what is now the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh). After enroll- 
ing at the (anti-Pakistan) Jamia Millia of Delhi, Mairaj migrated to Pak- 
istan in 1949, at the insistence of his father, a hakim (traditional physician) 
of repute, who had settled in Quetta before Partition. In order to gain 
autonomy from this strict and austere father, he moved to Karachi and 
gained admission at Sindh Muslim Arts College. In 1959, he was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail for taking part in the aforementioned demonstra- 
tion against the visit of President Eisenhower. Shortly after his liberation, 
he was elected president of the college’s students’ union and in the fol- 
lowing years, he imposed himself as one of the prominent leaders of the 
NSF and of the student uprising against Ayub Khan (1968-1969). In 
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1961, Mairaj and other left-leaning students organised a procession in 
Karachi following the death of Patrice Lumumba in the Congo (Lumumba 
was celebrated by progressive students as a martyr of freedom and poems 
dedicated to him were recited during recitals of poetry, or musha‘iras),"! 
before taking part in the mass demonstration that rocked the city fol- 
lowing the Jabalpur communal riots in India. In the repression that fol- 
lowed, hundreds of students were arrested and twelve of them were put 
under trial in military courts. This decision provoked the ire of the stu- 
dents and thousands of them demonstrated in support of their comrades, 
at the sound of the lead song of a recent Indian film, Shahid (The Mar- 
tyr), celebrating the memory of India’s first revolutionary martyr, Bha- 
gat Singh.” Following this intense mobilisation, most student leaders 
were freed but chose to go underground, out of fear of being rearrested. 
In 1963, the ban on the NSF was lifted and in the following years, the 
student agitation against Ayub’s regime amplified and received the sup- 
port of the working class, the Urdu-speaking and Gujarati business com- 
munity, some major poets (such as Habib Jalib) and even a section of 
Ayub’s entourage. Mairaj remembers that, a day after setting on fire the 
headquarters of the Convention Muslim League (CML, the faction of 
the Pakistan Muslim League loyal to Ayub Khan) in Karachi, he 
approached the leader of the local chapter of the party, Khalid Jamil, and 
requested his financial support. Against all odds, the infuriated politi- 
cian answered favourably to his request, out of tribal solidarity (both were 
Afridi Pashtuns) but also out of pragmatism: Ayub’s regime was getting 
shaky and members of his entourage were eager to ensure their political 
survival in these uncertain times." 


A Weapon of Mass Disruption: Bhutto and the Student Movement 


In the second half of the 1960s, the student leadership engaged in a rap- 
prochement with a former protégé of Ayub Khan, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
who had become a popular figure among left students for his anti-India 
stance after the 1965 war and his apparent socialist inclinations. Bhutto, 
for his part, saw in the student movement a tool of destabilisation of 
Ayub’s regime, particularly in the Punjab. The second most populated 
province of the country after East Bengal, the Punjab was also the major 
recruitment centre of the army. As such, it was—and remains—the back- 
bone of the Pakistani state and the key to any project of regime change. 
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The student movement was thus Bhutto’s weapon of mass disruption. 
‘The anti-Ayub uprising of 1968-1969 was spearheaded by students and 
overseen by Bhutto himself. On 7 November 1968, while Bhutto was sit- 
ting at the Intercontinental Hotel in Lahore, students confronted the 
police on the Rawalpindi-Peshawar Road. According to Mairaj Muham- 
mad Khan, they deliberately provoked the security forces by throwing 
stones at them, expecting an armed response that would radicalise the 
movement and delegitimise further Ayub’s regime. The plan ‘succeeded’: 
a student was killed in police firing and Bhutto was immediately informed 
of this expected development." The following year, Ayub Khan was 
replaced by another general, Yahya Khan, who organised the first free 
elections in the country’s history, in December 1970. During the elec- 
tion campaign, Bhutto received the support of student leaders and in 
return some of them got PPP tickets (Mairaj Muhammad Khan, for 
instance, was the party’s candidate in Lalukhet [Liaquatabad] but had 
to return the ticket under the pressure of the leadership of the CPP).” 
Despite the victory of the Awami League (which won 162 seats in the 
National Assembly against 88 for the PPP), the army and West Paki- 
stans political class refused to allow its leader, Mujibur Rehman, to 
become the country’s prime minister, and Pakistan plunged into civil war. 
In 1971, East Pakistan proclaimed its independence, becoming Bangla- 
desh. In the meantime, in former West Pakistan, Bhutto became presi- 
dent and committed himself to a profound reform of the state apparatus 
and its relationship to society. Initially, Bhutto attempted to enroll stu- 
dent leaders to his cause. With the support of the underground leader- 
ship of the CPP, Mairaj Muhammad Khan became a member of the PPP 
and joined Bhutto's cabinet, where he became a minister without port- 
folio. However, the relations between these young Marxists and the leader 
of the PPP quickly went sour. Mairaj and other left activists denounced 
the authoritarian drift of the regime and the repression of the labour 
movement, which started in 1972. Under pressure from the CPP, though, 
Mairaj did not immediately quit the government and it is only in 1973 
that he broke up with Bhutto, who announced his sacking through a 
memo to the other members of government, where he accused Mairaj of 
‘weakening the government’.’® In 1975, Mairaj was arrested and sen- 
tenced to four years imprisonment in a case which would be remembered 
as the ‘Hyderabad Conspiracy Case’.!” Adding insult to injury, Bhutto 
might also have provided cover support to the IJT during this period," 
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which saw him relinquish his socialist leanings while trying to appease 
the most conservative sections of Pakistani society. In 1977, this tainted 
democratic experience came to a brutal end with Bhutto's overthrow by 
General Zia-ul-Haq. Once again, the country came under martial law 
and the channels of democratic expression of student discontent shrunk, 
paving the way for more violent forms of mobilisation. 


KU: A Young and Turbulent University 


The University of Karachi was established in 1951 and was originally sit- 
uated at the heart of the city, on Baba-e-Urdu Road, in a former private 
Hindu Trust-run middle school for girls.!? The congested and polluted 
atmosphere of the area was not conducive to studies, though, and in order 
to appease student agitators, Prime Minister Muhammad Ali Bogra 
promised them to shift the university to a more appropriate location, 
twelve kilometres east of the city centre. This decision was seen, at the 
time, as a victory for the DSF, which had been campaigning for a better 
studying environment.” However, the relocation of the university away 
from the legislative and administrative centre (1959) also suited Paki- 
stan’s first military ruler, who aimed to contain student agitation by shift- 
ing the university to an area of relatively low-density population.” 
Opened as an examination centre for college students, the university 
started offering courses from 1953 onwards at its two faculties of arts 
and sciences. Karachi University (KU) grew rapidly in the following years, 
to become the country’s largest public university (it presently enrolls 
24,000 students in eight faculties). In the early 1950s, KU was a mar- 
ginal actor in the city’s student politics. With an initial batch of only fifty 
students, the university was a light weight on the local educational scene, 
which was dominated by better-endowed colleges. The major hotbeds of 
student agitation were Dow Medical College, D.J. Science College and 
the Sindh Muslim Arts College, and it is only from the 1960s onwards 
that KU students started contributing in a major way to the student 
movement. In 1957, the NSF swept over students’ union elections in 
Karachi and it consolidated its hold over the city’s educational institu- 
tions, including KU, over the next few years. In 1960, the ban on stu- 
dents’ union elections was partially lifted and the NSF confirmed its 
supremacy over the local student scene, although in the early years of the 
decade, the IJT started making its presence felt on Karachi’s campuses. 
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In 1962, Fatehyab Ali Khan, a muhajir from Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
one of the major figures of the student movement, became the first pres- 
ident of KU’s students’ union. Two years later, another leader of the NSF, 
Hussain Naqi (a muhajir from Lucknow), shortly became the president 
of the union, before being expelled from the university for his political 
activities. 

The 1962 Sino-Soviet split took its toll on the left movement, as it led 
to a fissure of the NSF along pro-Moscow/pro-Beijing lines. This fac- 
tionalisation of the NSF benefited the IJT, which won students’ union 
elections at KU between 1969 and 1974. By then, the NSF had imploded 
into two major factions (the pro-China NSF-Mairaj and the pro-Mos- 
cow NSF-Kazmi)” and Karachi student politics were getting increas- 
ingly polarised around the struggle between leftist and Islamist activists. 
In 1973, independent progressive students formed the Liberal Student 
Organisation (LSO), which took the lead of an anti-IJT alliance includ- 
ing factions of the NSF as well as the PPP’s student wing, the Peoples 
Student Federation (PSF), which was formed in 1972. This coalition of 
progressive groups formed an electoral alliance (the Progressive Students 
Alliance) and managed to defeat the IJT at KU’s students’ union elec- 
tions in 1975-1976. However, the IJT managed to regain control over 
KU’s students’ union the following year. In this rise to power, the IJT 
relied upon the support of science students, a trend which is not specific 
to Pakistan (among students, most recruits of Middle-Eastern or South- 
East Asian Islamist groups have come from science, engineering, law and 
medicine).” Progressive and left organisations, for their part, found their 


strongest support in the Faculty of Arts, which would later on fall into 
the orbit of the APMSO. 


The Facilitating Factors of Political Violence 


Until the late 1970s, the occasional brawls between left-wing and Islamist 
student activists at KU remained relatively benign and mainly involved 
fistfights or incidents of egg tossing (a favourite modus operandi of the 
IJT).% Fahim Khan, a former progressive student activist, who would 
later on become the mayor of Karachi, remembers that at the end of the 
1970s, ‘when someone pulled out a knife, it was really a big deal.” Occa- 
sionally, student activists would also fight with sticks. The activists of the 
IJT stored their own stock in a campus mosque, whereas left-wing activ- 
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ists of the NSF would break into classrooms and tear apart furniture to 
craft their weapons.” ‘The first significant clash at KU opposed the IJT 
to the NSF in 1968. Violence gradually escalated in the following years, 
particularly after the rise of the IJT’s militia, the Thunder Squad, which 
started making its presence felt at KU from 1972 onwards,” although it 
was formed several years earlier in Punjab. This low-intensity conflict 
culminated in March 1978, after a gathering of the IJT was disrupted by 
left activists. When the guest of honour, education minister Muhammad 
Ali Hoti, stood up at the podium to deliver a speech, left students erupted, 
unfolded banners and shouted anti-Zia slogans. Expecting trouble, they 
had brought sharp logs and a melee ensued. Although women students 
did not take part in the fight, they were part of the planning of the oper- 
ation and had smuggled the banners in.** This would remain one of the 
rare incidents of violence that involved women students on the campus. 
The escalation of student violence at KU, from the late 1970s onwards, 
alienated female student activists, who deserted en masse from student 
politics. Young men were left to themselves and to their politics of ‘mus- 
culinity’,” in what gradually evolved into a full-blown campus war. 

This escalation of violence at KU was not a sudden, unpredictable 
development. It was made possible by changes in the infrastructure of 
the conflict (with a sudden access to large quantities of firearms), in the 
manoeuvres of the state and in small groups’ dynamics within student 
organisations. However, these developments should not be mistaken for 
causal factors: they facilitated the recourse to lethal violence, but in no 
way did they trigger it. 


Changes in the Technologies of Student Warfare 


‘The patterns of student violence started changing with the inflow of fire- 
arms to Karachi campuses. Modern weaponry (Sten-guns and revolvers, 
and later on Kalashnikovs) was introduced onto the campus by the mil- 
itants of the Thunder Squad, the armed wing of the IJT. These firearms 
were possibly acquired in the weapons markets of Khyber Agency, or 
from some mujahidin factions (such as Gulbuddin Hekmatyar’s Hizb- 
e-Islami, which received a delegation of IJT members in Peshawar as 
early as 1975). It is also possible, as the arms raid related below suggests, 
that these weapons were directly delivered to the IJT in Karachi by its 
patrons (the JI leadership but also, at that time, the army). This sophis- 
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ticated weaponry was put to use for the first time on the occasion of the 
oath-taking ceremony of the Karachi University Students’ Union (KUSU) 
on 12 August 1979. When a group of progressive students organised a 
protest against the ceremony (the Union, by then, was dominated by the 
IJT), militants of the Thunder Squad fired at them with Sten guns, injur- 
ing eighteen of them (including two women).*° 

Leftist and pro-PPP student organisations initially had greater diffi- 
culty obtaining weapons. In its initial years, the United Student Move- 
ment (USM), a platform of progressive and nationalist student groups,’ 
turned to Baloch toughs to ensure its security and used the Baloch Stu- 
dents Organisation’s (BSO) connections to procure its first weapons. 
Among the IJT’s rivals, the PSF was the first organisation to acquire fire- 
power. In 1979, a group of PSF students managed to get hold of a deliv- 
ery of weapons intended for the IJT. As recalled by one of the participants 
to this arms raid, PSF activist Akram Qaim Khani: 


I was going on a motorbike with a friend of mine in my area [Shah Faisal Col- 
ony] and suddenly we saw a university students’ union van. At that time, the 
union was run by the Jama‘at-e-Islami [IJT]. It was very surprising because the 
jamaatis never dared to enter our area. Then I saw one dadmash [rogue] called 
Sayyid in the van. So I told my friend: ‘Maybe they are planning to do some- 
thing to us, to attack us. There must be something wrong, we must follow them.’ 
So we followed them in the colony and they parked the van in front of a house 
and Sayyid and another dadmash came out of the car and they had two large 
boris [gunny bags] that looked very heavy. Then they dumped these two bags in 
that house. [...] I decided that we should check on them in the morning. I gath- 
ered all our friends, maybe 20, 30, in my house, and in the early morning, we 
surrounded their house. At eight o'clock, Sayyid came back with the van and 
they started uploading the bags. When they were about to upload the second 
one, Tipu [the most well known PSF militant] came and, you know, he had no 
patience in him. I had told everyone, ‘Let them complete their job and then we'll 
do something.’ But after the first batch [was uploaded in the van], Tipu shouted 
‘O, Sayyid! He was carrying a gun—we only had one gun, with maybe 20 bul- 
lets—and he started firing at Sayyid. Sayyid ran away and the other man ran 
away and we captured all those bags. They were full of pistols, Sten guns, knives... 
Hundreds of them... That is the day we became rich in Karachi, when we realised 
that we could conquer all Karachi. Jama‘at was vanished from Karachi Univer- 
sity for a month. Not a single of them went outside because they knew that we 
had guns now. It was the first time that we saw so many guns. Then the think- 
ers, the political people [like him] realised that something is happening. How 
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come they have that much and are bringing that many revolvers in Karachi Uni- 
versity? [Nearly] 500 revolvers and Sten guns? What is happening? Everybody 
realised that things in Karachi were about to change.” 


As this testimony suggests, changes in student warfare technology, 
against the backdrop of the Afghan Jihad, transformed the ontology of 
the conflict in the eyes of its protagonists. Until then, the power and 
influence of student organisations was primarily measured by their results 
in student union elections. But with the militarisation of student organ- 
isations (by 1982, the IJT, PSF, PkSF, BSO and USM all had a weapons 
stash in the hostels under their control, including AK-47s), their actual 
power became conditional upon their military strength. The stakes of the 
conflict also became higher, with student organisations now detaining 
the ambitions of ‘conquering’ the city campuses by ‘vanishing’ their rivals, 
to use Akram Qaim Khani’s words. This representation of the conflict as 
a fight to the finish, based upon a new way of perceiving the adversary, 
represented a clear departure from past ways of conceiving of student 
strife. Until the arrival of weapons and the first gunshot incidents, the 
distinction between friends and enemies remained blurred by mutual 
benevolence, if not mutual respect, as suggested by Akram Qaim Khani: 


We might have had differences but we had respect for each others, like T am in 
politics, he is also in politics’. [...] After the NSF broke with Bhutto and I had 
to go underground, I was given shelter by a local nazim of the IJT in my neigh- 
bourhood [Shah Faisal Colony]. So we fought but also respected each other.” 


Although this testimony might be informed by nostalgia for a sup- 
posedly golden age of student politics (‘respect’ is a big word indeed for 
rivals who regularly clashed and denigrated each other with highly derog- 
atory language, including frequent sexual connotations), it should not be 
entirely dismissed as an idealised reconstruction of the past. It suggests 
that, at least at the level of representations, something changed in Kara- 
chi’s student politics at the turn of the 1970s, with the ontology of the 
conflict taking on a more ‘Schmittian’ dimension in the eyes of its pro- 
tagonists.*4 The changes that occurred in the technologies and practices 
of student warfare transformed its representations, rather than the other 
way round. Technological and behavioural changes came first, and atti- 
tudes adjusted later. 
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The Role of the State (T) 


This weapons procurement spree was tolerated, if not encouraged, by the 
regime of General Zia-ul-Haq, which sought to reduce the influence of 
left-wing and pro-PPP forces on the campuses. The participation of the 
Jl in Zias government guaranteed Islamist student activists political pro- 
tection when they flouted the law, which encouraged the IJT to deploy 
strong arms tactics on the campuses, against students but also against the 
liberal teaching staff (some teachers’ societies had a record of resisting 
government interference in academic affairs). Zia himself once con- 
gratulated the IJT for the ‘splendid job of maintaining peace on campus 
and the safety of Islam." 

By facilitating the militarisation of its IJT protégés, the Zia regime 
helped ‘mak[e] violence conceivable; so that it was thinkable and deemed 
ordinary and inevitable’.*’ Yet this state-centric explanation of the increase 
in student violence on Pakistan’s campuses does not provide the full pic- 
ture. It tends to neglect the forces at play within student organisations, 
and the new dynamics within student activism arising from internal 
power shifts. The Zia regime certainly facilitated the militarisation of 
student politics, hoping that the militarisation of the IJT would silence 
left-wing and pro-PPP troublemakers. Yet it is far less clear whether the 
state played a role in making violence ordinary, at both the practical and 
the psychological level. Some Pakistani authors see the Zia regime as the 
agent to blame not only for the rise of the rightists but also for the bru- 
talisation of students by ‘encroaching upon the cognitive and social con- 
structs of the polity’s educated inhabitants’. The same authors argue that, 
‘convictions were instilled that made violence possible in the social, polit- 
ical and religious spheres’.** In other words, the escalation of violence on 
the country’s campuses is said to have been the outcome of a culture of 
violence patronised by the military regime of Zia-ul-Haq. But cultural 
or cognitive explanations of political violence tend to reify their object, 
obliterating the social identities of the actors (who are always party to a 
plurality of social worlds and value systems) and intra-group dynamics 
(which may be far more effective in constraining individuals than exog- 
enous ideas and vague sentiments). 


Changes in the Small Group Dynamics of Student Organisations 


‘The arrival of weapons on the campus was a source of bewilderment for 
political activists of the time. According to the former General Secretary 
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of the USM, Fahim Khan, ‘we never decided to become militants, it just 
happened’. This narrative of bewilderment is also one of disempower- 
ment, as it expresses the frustration of these political workers at having 
gradually lost the initiative to the supposedly more unpredictable mili- 
tants. Thus, whilst political workers such as Fahim Khan claim that, ‘we 
never wanted violence to replace politics’, they concede that they had to 
rely on armed militants for their survival: ‘when we came under threat 
[from the IJT], we needed someone to fire back. Lives were at stake.’ The 
relationship between activists and militants was not strictly functional 
though, and unfolded in a complex emotional context. Militants inspired 
fear, but also awe, and their impulsivity was not always considered a lia- 
bility but was also seen as a political virtue infusing the group with energy. 
‘This was particularly true as regards the PSF. Under Bhutto's leadership, 
the PPP had been encouraging the recruitment of party workers from 
the lower-middle-class, known for their enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
Bhutto family. These hotheaded party workers were known as jiya/as, and 
were seen by the party leadership as one of its major assets. Thus the 
unpredictable and impulsive behaviour of militants such as Tipu was as 
much praised by their comrades as it was feared. When recollecting the 
role played by Tipu in the aforementioned 1979 arms raid, Akram Qaim 
Khani does not blame him for having compromised his well thought out 
plan and having put the lives of his comrades at risk. Tipu’s forward rush 
might have compromised the group’s strategy, but it was also the sign of 
his courage, enthusiasm and sense of initiative in a tough call. As Ran- 
dall Collins emphasises, every belligerent group has its ‘violent few’: expe- 
rienced and self-confident fighters who tend to take the initiative during 
violent confrontations. These specialists of violence usually deal with dan- 
ger by seeking it out instead of avoiding it. The most actively violent are 
not necessarily the most competently violent, though, especially if we 
understand such ‘competence’ as a capacity of ‘interactional dominance’ 
enabling this military elite to perform its duties cooly and effectively 
while interacting with others who are not—what Collins refers to as 
‘being cool in the midst of other people’s hot emotions’. Tipu, on the 
contrary, was a maverick action-seeker, who overcame the tension/fear 
characteristic of potentially violent situations such as the arms raid 
recalled above through ‘frenzied hot participation,’ with complete dis- 
regard for his personal safety or that of his companions. However, what 
could have passed for a personal weakness and a collective liability was 
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elevated to a political virtue by his more middle-class comrades, who 
were as fascinated with violence as they were unfamiliar with it. 

These militants were generally petty criminals (4admashs) recruited 
from outside the campus to provide muscle to student organisations. The 
most notorious Thunder Squad militant, Raja Javed, was apparently the 
son of a police officer from Punjab, and he was already involved in petty 
crime when he joined the IJT. He worked in tandem with another petty 
criminal, Noshah, and both were later hanged for their involvement in a 
series of (non-political) murders in the early 1980s. Although leftist and 
pro-PPP students’ unions were initially hostile to the involvement of out- 
siders in student conflicts, they promptly emulated this trend. Thus 
according to Akram Qaim Khani: 


We managed to get these people admitted to the university and colleges, so that 
we at least had some protection. There was a very famous badmash, Shabir. After 
that he joined MQM. I got him admitted to Jamia Millia. Then the first day he 
cut the face of a famous jama ati badmash, Mehbub Chishti, who also joined 
MQM later on. Then we were free to come and go as we liked.” 


‘The involvement of these outsiders with a criminal background and 
familiarity with weapons rapidly contributed to the escalation of violence 
on the campus. As we saw, the first firing incident occurred in 1979, at 
the initiative of notorious Thunder Squad militants Raja Javed and 
Noshah, who opened fire with Sten guns on a group of progressive stu- 
dents. This was a major breach in the informal code of conduct of stu- 
dent organisations. Yet the escalation of violence was not a mechanical 
process, and despite what is suggested by some of the testimonies quoted 
above, there was nothing mechanical about the increasing number of kill- 
ings on the campus, which took student conflicts to a whole new level. 


Predictable but Contingent: The First ‘Political’ Killing 
at Karachi University 


On 25 February 1981, a group of left-wing students from the NSF and 
PSF was gathered at the Arts Faculty lobby of KU for a demonstration 
in downtown Karachi when they heard that a military jeep was parked 
in front of the Administration building. An army major had come to 
help his daughter get admitted to the university and though he was there 
for personal reasons, the students were enraged—this was Zia’s Paki- 
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stan, a country under military rule, where the left was living its twilight 
but remained a force to be reckoned with on the campuses, particularly 
in Karachi. As the organiser of the demonstration, Akram Qaim Khani, 
recalls, ‘it was a surprise. It was a challenge to us. I was a student leader 
and the army was in my university...’. At Khani’s instigation, the fifty- 
odd crowd set off for the Administration building, collected petrol from 
parked cars, filled a Coca-Cola bottle with it and tried to set fire to the 
jeep. Khani claims that he saved the driver (‘he ran away, anyway...’), so 
no one was hurt in the incident, but while the students—unsuccess- 
fully—tried to set the jeep on fire, a group of Thunder Squad militants 
arrived on the scene and assaulted the agitators. Khani (who contracted 
polio in his childhood and thus suffered from limited mobility) had been 
spared from physical assault in the past (‘even the big admash thought 
“we cannot touch Akram, otherwise his friends will kill us”), but this 
time he was roughed up by Thunder Squad dadmashs Farooq and Zarar 
Khan, and he was eventually captured, detained, and delivered to the 
army, which arrested him. As Khani suspected, his friends decided to 
retaliate and the next day an enraged PSF militant came to the univer- 
sity to exact revenge. Salamullah Tipu was the PSF’s own ‘big dadmash’. 
He hailed from a lower-middle-class Pashtun but Urdu-speaking fam- 
ily which had migrated to Pakistan from present day Uttar Pradesh. Tipu 
planned to embrace a military career but was kicked out of the presti- 
gious Kakul Military Academy, in Abbottabad, after it was discovered 
that he had a criminal record (while in college, he had committed numer- 
ous car thefts). When he returned to Karachi, he initially flirted with 
religious conservatives, before drifting towards the left. According to 
some sources, he was in charge of the formation of the street fighting 
units of the NSF before leaving it to join the PSF in 1975.“ Following 
the 1977 coup, he went underground and only returned to Karachi after 
the August 1979 firing incident at KU. In November 1980, he briefly 
left for Afghanistan, where he joined the two sons of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
Murtaza and Shahnawaz, who were trying to launch an armed resistance 
movement against the Zia regime. According to Raja Anwar, a former 
adviser of Bhutto and founding member of al-Zulfikar (the terrorist 
group set up by Murtaza and Shahnawaz in Kabul), Tipu earned Mur- 
taza’s confidence and was entrusted with a grand project: the hijacking 
ofa PIA plane from Karachi to Damascus.* He returned to Pakistan in 
January 1981 and was hiding in Karachi when he heard the news of 
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Akram Qaim Khani’s arrest. Despite his mission, he decided to avenge 
his friend’s ill-treatment at the hand of the IJT. When he arrived on the 
campus, the day after Khani’s arrest, he went looking for IJT militants 
and as soon as he came across a group of them, opened fire with a Sten 
gun and threw a couple of grenades in their direction. When the assault 
was over, a senior IJT activist, Hafiz Aslam, lay dead. Tipu, who was 
known for his impulsivity, probably fired haphazardly at the IJT group 
and Aslam might have been killed by a stray bullet (this hypothesis tends 
to be confirmed by the fact that some bystanders, including several Ira- 
nian students, were also hurt in the attack). In any case, the use of such 
firepower by a left-wing militant was unprecedented and baffled the 
entire student community, including Tipu’s comrades (‘We were sur- 
prised... We did not even know where he had got these grenades from,’ 
Akram Qaim Khani told me). Khani was brutally tortured over the fol- 
lowing weeks, until Tipu managed to obtain his liberation (and that of 
fifty-four other political prisoners) by fulfilling his mission to hijack a 
PIA flight from Karachi to Damascus (via Kabul) the next month (March 
1981). In organising this hijacking, Tipu was also trying to ensure his 
own survival, since he was facing the wrath of the JI (at the time part of 
the government) for his involvement in Hafiz Aslam’s murder. 
However predictable it may have been, in the increasingly militarised 
context of student politics at KU, the chain of events recalled above under- 
lines that Hafiz Aslam’s murder was also strongly contigent: it was inde- 
terminate (things could have turned out differently, if that officer had not 
stepped onto the campus or if Khani had not been physically challenged), 
conditional (to the affective bonds between Khani and Tipu but also to 
the latter’s easy access to firearms) and uncertain (Tipu had to improvise 
his response to an event he had no control over).* As such, this first kill- 
ing at KU suggests that political violence is not merely the outcome of 
social, economic and political changes predating the conflict; it also takes 
unanticipated courses and tends to reproduce itself by generating its own 
causalities in the course of violent interactions. This is as true at the indi- 
vidual as at the collective level: new costs or incentives to participate gen- 
erated in the course of the conflict lead individuals to join in or defect at 
different stages, while social polarisation and violence may be endoge- 
nous to the conflict itself,” and for some belligerents warfare can become 
a prerequisite for their social reproduction and political survival.” 
With the February 1981 incident explored above, a banal (and unsuc- 
cessful) arson attempt set in motion a chain of events that ended up with 
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a homicide and an act of international terrorism,” which was the open- 
ing act of a transnational armed struggle led by the terrorist organisation 
set up by Murtaza Bhutto, al-Zulfikar. The consequences for KU student 
politics were no less remarkable. Tipu did not only commit a murder: 
even if it had not been his intention, he redefined the rules of student 
strife and elevated it to the level of warfare. Now that guns had spoken, 
no one seemed able, or even willing, to silence them. In December 1981, 
a former IJT activist who had defected to join the progressive USM, 
Shaukat Cheema, was shot at by IJT militants while passing in front of 
a mosque controlled by the Islamists. Severely injured, he died three days 
later in hospital. A week later, a leader of the Thunder Squad, Danish 
Ghani, was killed by USM militants led by the BSO’s strongman, Boro, 
and by a PSF militant, Shirin Khan. A few months later, on 1 July 1982, 
it was the turn of a progressive activist, Qadir Abid, to fall to the bullets 
of the IJT during an attack on a USM stand. Again, it is not clear if this 
murder was intentional or if, as some of Qadir’s friends claim, he was hit 
by a stray bullet during the gun fight.” What was clear was that the pat- 
terns of violence had changed in the matter of a few months. Gun bat- 
tles and targeted killings were now taking place on a regular basis and 
most student activists had started sporting guns, for security purposes 
but also to conform with their comrades. Lethal violence was no longer 
extraordinary. It had become routine due to everyday procedures, lan- 
guage and attitudes, to such an extent that for student activists the 
involvement in violent groups and actions was now seen as a natural pro- 
cess occurring independently of agency, as the following quote from a 
former PSF activist suggests: 


I was with the PSF and I ended up carrying a gun. What was the reason for 
that? I don’t know. The reason given was always security. Otherwise you become 
an easy target. There was also the politics of numbers [after the ban on students’ 
unions in 1984, the power of each student organisation was principally measured 
in terms of military strength]. [...] There was a lot of show as well.*! 


What is striking in this account, apart from the reflexive abilities of 
the speaker (presently a well-known columnist for a major daily newspa- 
per), is his complete denial of agency in the description of his becoming 
a ‘militant’. In the same way as Fahim Khan recalls the militarisation of 
his own group, this former student activist suggests that he was acted 
upon by political routines. The striking image of the gun that simply 
‘ended up’ in his hands exemplifies the process by which violence—or at 
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least its possibility—may become a routine incorporated into everyday 
life. Hafiz Aslam’s murder had set in motion a process of violent escala- 
tion and systematisation, which was made possible and accelerated by the 
changes set out above in student warfare technology, in the positioning 
of the state and in small group dynamics within student organisations. 
None of these variables was, in itself, a causal factor for increased vio- 
lence. Yet, after Hafiz Aslam’s murder they all worked together to esca- 
late the conflict, with the militants asserting their authority and conception 
of politics within student organisations, thanks to their modern weap- 
onry and, at least in the case of the IJT, the covert support of the state. 


The Role of the State (II) 


In the second half of the 1980s, student violence at KU entered a new 
phase, which proved even bloodier than the preceding ones. Once again 
the role of the state was undeniable. The ban on students’ unions accel- 
erated the militarisation of student politics, while the rumours of a covert 
support of the tail-end Zia regime to the MQM changed power equa- 
tions at KU and in Karachi at large. Whatever truth there might have 
been behind these rumours, the MQM never was the creature of the mil- 
itary establishment. It pursued its own agenda and was a product of the 
violent world of student politics that took shape at KU at the turn of the 
1970s, as acknowledged by the founders of the MQM themselves in their 
autobiographical accounts of the early days of the Mohajir movement 
(see the next chapter). In this new phase of the conflict, the escalation of 
violence was largely a by-product of the conflict itself, as it sustained new 
political polarisations, new routines of belligerence and new thresholds 
of acceptable violence, where transgression could only lead to capitula- 
tion or retaliation on the part of the aggrieved party. After Hafiz Aslam’s 
murder, such a transgression of the informal code of conduct of the bel- 
ligerents occurred for a second time in 1989, when a group of PSF mil- 
itants was executed in cold blood by their APMSO rivals in the 
gymnasium of KU. Contrary to the violent outbursts that ignited KU’s 
campus wars in the early 1980s, which bore testimony to the rise of hot- 
headed militants within the ranks of student organisations, this time the 
escalation of violence resulted from the spillover of inter-party conflicts. 
What was now at stake was no longer the control of the campuses but 
that of the city at large. 
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In 1984, General Zia-ul-Haq banned students’ unions across Paki- 
stan, justifying this decision on the basis of student violence, even though 
his motives were probably more political (he feared a student uprising 
similar to the one that uprooted Ayub Khan’s regime in the late 1960s). 
In the short term this ban contributed to a rapprochement between the 
IJT and its rivals, with the IJT defying its mother party (which had 
approved the ban) to take part in protest marches alongside progressive 
and left-wing students in Karachi. For two months, IJT, PSF and NSF 
activists confronted the police across the city and burnt dozens of vehi- 
cles. Violence seemed to be spilling out of the campuses and threatened 
to engulf the city. The situation might have got out of control for the mil- 
itary regime had the IJT not ended up complying with the JI’s directive. 
But after a few months of agitation IJT activists returned to the fold, 
after having been given assurances that their organisation would be autho- 
rised to maintain a presence on campuses. ‘This betrayal and the threat 
of being evicted from KU led progressive and left-wing student activists 
to launch a pre-emptive strike. They took over the hostels formerly under 
IJT control and stored weapons in them to deter the Islamists from coun- 
ter-attacking. Fearing an armed uprising, the police launched an opera- 
tion against these progressive and left-wing militants at the end of the 
year. But they met with stiff resistance and a siege ensued, which lasted 
for more than ten hours. Police fire was returned by well armed USM 
students and reinforcements had to be called in to evacuate the build- 
ings where these embattled students had entrenched themselves. Mirac- 
ulously, there was no fatality on either side, although dozens were injured 
in the fighting. 

Far from containing violence on the campuses, the ban accelerated the 
militarisation of student politics. Students’ union elections used to pro- 
vide a platform to student organisations to present their grievances but 
also acted as a check on their potential violence, since organisations resort- 
ing to violence were bound to be sanctioned come election time. More- 
over, only those students who attended courses and who did not fail any 
of them were eligible for candidature, which prevented outsiders or ‘unde- 
sirable elements’ from taking over. The 1984 ban did not put a halt to 
these elections but made their organisation the sole prerogative of the 
administrations of colleges and universities (whereas they had become 
official, government-funded events after the enforcement of the 1974 
Student Union Ordinance).* In a context of escalating student violence, 
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these administrations were reluctant to organise such elections in the fol- 
lowing years. And although some educational institutions in Karachi 
(such as the elite Saint Patrick’s College) did continue to organise stu- 
dents’ union elections despite the ban, they remained the proverbial few. 
As the element of accountability provided by these elections withered 
away, the relative weight of student organisations started being measured 
exclusively in terms of military capability. Student organisations were 
thus encouraged to acquire more weapons, and more sophisticated ones. 
The IJT’s main rival, the USM, built up a veritable arsenal via the same 
Peshawar-based arms dealers that had provided the IJT with modern 
weaponry in the early 1980s. Whereas the IJT had benefited from the 
JI’s financial support to acquire arms, the USM had greater difficulty rais- 
ing funds for the same purpose. PPP leaders were asked to contribute 
and, out of fear of reprisals, generally obliged. Several Pashtun and Baloch 
politicians also contributed to this war effort.” If the exact impact of the 
1984 ban on these developments remains contested, students’ unions were 
put into extended stand-by in the following years. This only reinforced 
the hold of political organisations over student life, with the disappear- 
ance of unions making them the sole representatives of students, while 
the suppression of extracurricular activities previously organised by unions 
made students more available for recruitment. 

Unlike in the late 1970s and early 1980s, when weapons were stored 
in safe houses outside the campus, the increasing militarisation of the 
conflict led student activists to store their arsenal in student hostels, either 
at KU or at the adjacent NED Engineering University. Within these 
hostels, entire rooms were used to stash guns, ammunition and drugs. 
Snipers took position on the roofs of these student residences and fre- 
quently engaged in gun fights with rivals occupying adjacent buildings. 
‘These incidents were particularly frequent between the IJT militants 
occupying the largest hostel of NED Engineering University and the 
USM militants who controlled the KU hostels, a few hundred metres 
north. By now student organisations had taken on the attributes of stu- 
dent militias, and the conflict had turned into a war of position, which 
cost the lives of sixty students between 1984 and 1988 (as against twenty 
for the period 1981-1983). If student militias were active in other parts 
of Pakistan (particularly in the Punjab, where the IJT’s Thunder Squad 
was very active as well), the intensity of this violence was specific to Kara- 
chi, which accounted for 91 per cent of campus deaths across the coun- 
try in the four years following the 1984 ban.*4 
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The second half of the 1980s was marked by the rise of a new party to 
the conflict, which aimed to represent and defend the interests of Moh- 
ajirs. This political force grew out of a student organisation to become 
the city’s most powerful political party. The APMSO was launched on 
11 June 1978. Forcefully expelled from KU by the IJT in 1981, its cad- 
res launched the MQM three years later, which met with its first elec- 
toral victory in the 1987 municipal election. This victory came as a direct 
challenge to the dominant position of the JI in Karachi, which tried to 
resist the rise of the MQM by expanding the campus war between the 
IJT and the APMSO to Urdu-speaking localities across the city, lead- 
ing to violent clashes between the two student organisations in Febru- 
ary and August 1988. 

‘The military build-up of the MQM and the APMSO, in the second 
half of the 1980s (see the next chapter), coincided with the expansion of 
student violence across the city. Whereas previously the violence had 
been confined to the campuses, with the exception of a few cases of riot- 
ing (when rival organisations rioted together), the tussle between the 
APMSO and the IJT brought the conflict to the streets of the city. Rival 
militants were abducted or targeted in their neighbourhood and gun 
fights erupted in the streets. In August 1988, the death of an IJT activ- 
ist, Aameer Saeed, led to armed encounters between IJT and APMSO 
militants across the city, in which more than fifty people were injured. 
‘The intensity of the violence led the authorities to close down KU, NED 
University and Sindh Medical College for several months.” 

One explanation for this expansion of the geographical scope of stu- 
dent violence resides in the resumption of democratic forms of expres- 
sion in the last years of the Zia regime. The MQM. rise to power, 
following its successes in the 1987 municipal election and even more so 
in the 1988 general elections, came as a direct challenge to the political 
hegemony of the JI, the parent body of the IJT, which had a strong sup- 
port base among Mohajirs since the 1950s. Thus, the conflict was no lon- 
ger primarily between student organisations defending their campus turf 
but between political parties competing for the control of the city and 
its electorate. With Pakistan’s reversion to democracy the stakes of the 
conflict became higher and the democratic transition, instead of contain- 
ing it, actually amplified it. Rather than a mere continuity of the cam- 
pus war, this new sequence of political violence inaugurated a larger and 
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deadlier conflict. This does not mean to say however that there was no 
continuity between these sequences: on the contrary, student activists 
turned party leaders recycled their experiences of the ‘campus wars’ into 
this new conflict. Former student activists had learned to think in mili- 
tary terms” and had become familiar with modern technologies of war- 
fare on the campuses. As Altaf Hussain and his companions acknowledge 
in their autobiographic writings, war was not so much the continuity of 
politics by other means as a precondition for ensuring their political sur- 
vival (see the next chapter). Had the APMSO been allowed to pursue 
its activities on the KU campus in the early 1980s, this might not have 
occurred. But the IJT ban on the APMSO led its officials to expand their 
activities, holding street-corner meetings as they no longer had any office 
space.’ The transformation of student violence, in the second half of the 
1980s, was therefore doubly paradoxical, at least from the point of view 
of the ‘democratic peace’ thesis: it was its shrinking structure of political 
opportunities that led the APMSO to shift to party politics, whereas the 
opening of new channels of democratic expression a few years later pre- 
cipitated its militarisation. 

By expanding across the city, violence originating in the campuses 
changed form and intensified to reach an unprecedented level of brutal- 
ity. In the opposite direction, campus violence escalated further after rep- 
licating patterns of inter-party violence. Once again, the impact of the 
democratisation process, and in particular the resumption of elections, 
is evident. In 1989, Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto lifted the ban on stu- 
dents’ unions, and elections were held the same year. In the Punjab, the 
IJT paid the price for its collaboration with the Zia regime and was 
defeated by its rivals. Students’ union elections were not held in KU this 
year but the APMSO, followed by the PSF, won elections in several col- 
leges. With the IJT withering away, APMSO and PSF activists started 
flexing their muscles and competing for complete supremacy over the 
campuses. Clashes soon erupted between the two groups at KU as well 
as in other major academic institutions (NED University, Dow Medical 
College, Sindh Medical College, etc.). The most serious of these inci- 
dents occurred in late 1989 when a group of PSF militants clashed with 
their APMSO rivals at NED University. A gun fight ensued and PSF 
militants managed to push their rivals back into the KU campus. They 
seemed to be gaining the upper hand when they ran out of ammunition. 
Although they tried to obtain reinforcements from their comrades at 
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Sindh Medical College (a thirty-minute drive from NED University), 
the PSF boys were soon overpowered by their rivals, who erupted in the 
NED hostel where they had taken shelter. The disarmed militants (around 
six of them were captured, while four others managed to escape) were 
taken to the KU gymnasium where they were all shot dead by APMSO 
militants.” Even if Karachiites, by then, had become accustomed to 
extreme forms of political violence, this incident sent a shockwave across 
the city. Violence erupted on all the major campuses, claiming dozens of 
lives on both sides, including that of the leader of the PSF, Najeeb Ahmad, 
who was ambushed by a group of APMSO militants. These clashes placed 
severe strain on the co-operation between the PPP and the MQM (who 
were then coalition partners in Islamabad and in Sindh) and precipitated 
their break up. In 1991-1992 the conflict between PSF/PPP and 
APMSO/MOQM reached its climax, with Mohajir militants being used 
by the chief minister of the time, Jam Sadiq Ali, to crush the PPP. By 
now, the MQM and its student wing were running Karachi as a personal 
fiefdom, going as far as assaulting outsiders who dared enter their bas- 
tions. It was one of these incidents—the abduction and torturing of Major 
Kalim and his subordinates in Landhi (see Chapter 1)—that prompted 
the army to react. In June 1992 the COAS ordered his troops to enter 
Karachi to teach the MQM a lesson. This military operation (codenamed 
Operation Clean-up), which ran until 1994, brought the MQM to heel 
but did not break it. And when the army finally left the city, the party 
celebrated its ‘victory’. An uneasy calm prevailed on the campuses, with 
paramilitary forces deployed at strategic points all across the KU cam- 
pus. This show of force succeeded in curbing the violence, but did not 
entirely eradicate it. More importantly, the Rangers’ primary concern was 
with incidents of lethal violence, and they did not interfere in student 
politics as such. Given the situation, the APMSO has managed to retain 
its hold over the campus, though the IJT has made a successful come- 
back in recent years. At present, a precarious balance of power prevails 
at KU, and although deadly clashes erupted in 2007 and 2008, students 
and teachers alike consider the situation to be ‘manageable’.*” In fact, this 
perception has less to do with the receding of student violence, which is 
yet to materialise, than with mechanisms developed over the years by the 
teaching staff to contain student conflicts at tolerable levels. Thirty years 
after the first gunshot incident at the University of Karachi, violence is 
perceived by its students and personnel as an integral part of student pol- 
itics, if not of student life. 
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Conclusion 


‘The escalation of violence at the University of Karachi was not the hand- 
iwork of violent entrepreneurs with a political or economic agenda. It 
was not a deliberate attempt to escalate a conflict which, for two decades, 
had been relatively benign. Neither was it a matter of ethnicity. Ideolog- 
ical affiliations initially transcended ethno-linguistic identifications, 
which would only come to play a role at a later stage in the conflict. The 
intensification of this conflict, at the end of the 1970s, was precipitated 
by the political strategies of the military elites governing the country at 
the time, and by a sudden change in the technologies of student warfare. 
In the wake of the Afghan Jihad, student organisations found it easier 
to obtain weapons, which started flooding the campus. In the process, 
new protagonists arrived on the scene of student politics. These outsid- 
ers with a background in petty criminality introduced new patterns of 
violence and upset the internal dynamics of student organisations by 
challenging the hold political activists had over these organisations. A 
further outcome of these student conflicts was the rise of the MQM/ 
APMSO in the second half of the 1980s and the subsequent intensifi- 
cation of political violence at KU and beyond. It brought to the fore a 
new type of political activist, whose militarised way of apprehending and 
practicing politics traced its roots back to KU’s campus wars. Moreover, 
once it had strengthened its military capacities and met with its first elec- 
toral victories, the MQM/APMSO started attracting former jama ati 
and left-wing dadmashs, who placed their expertise in violence at the ser- 
vice of the Mohajir movement. 

Rather than by the initial motivations of the belligerents, the escala- 
tion of violence at KU is far better explained by changes occurring in the 
structure of political opportunities for student movements (which, as we 
have seen, may have paradoxical effects), and even more importantly 
by transformations in the technologies of warfare, in the profile of the 
belligerents and in the nature of their interconnections in relation to a 
changing local, national and international environment. This case study 
demonstrates that escalation in violence is not overdetermined by its 
alleged root causes or by the strategies of the belligerents. Instead, it 
seems to be precipitated by externalities (both institutional and mate- 
rial) that operate as facilitating factors of violent escalation, although 
their activation always retains a strong part of contingency. Violent esca- 
lation then creates new opportunities and new constraints for the bellig- 
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erents, structuring new representations and repertoires of collective action 
on which the endogenous reproduction of the conflict will be premised. 
Thus, Karachi’s ordered disorder, of which the escalation and systemati- 
sation of political violence at KU set the basis, was less the outcome of 
structural factors or individual cognitions predating the conflicts of the 
1980s than of new polarisations, new chains of interdependence (between 
activists and militants, in particular) and new routines of violent mobil- 
isation born out of these conflicts. 
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“THE MOHAJIRS HAVE ARRIVED! 


[...] Aub-ul-watani ke sale mein... sarzamin-e-pak se mohabbat-o-aqidat ke sale 
mein... abao ajdad ki jan-o-mal ki qurbanion ke sale mein... tawil-o-kathan... pur 
dard hijraton ke sale mein... mila kya is qaum... muhajir qaum ko... [...] 


[...] in reward for its patriotism... in reward for its love and devotion for the 
land of the pure... in reward for the lives and wealth sacrificed by our forefa- 
thers... in reward for the long and difficult... for the extremely painful migra- 
tions... what did this Mohajir nation get?.[...] 


Extract from a text in prose celebrating the sacrifices of Mohaijirs, 
published in the mouthpiece of the APMSO, Nagib, in 2000." 


As we saw in the previous chapter, Karachi’s predominant political force 
since the late 1980s, the MQM, is the offspring of a student organisa- 
tion, the APMSO, which was launched at the University of Karachi in 
June 1978. With a few notable exceptions,’ these early years of the Mohajir 
nationalist movement have been neglected by analysts of the MQM, an 
omission that leads to naturalise the party’s electoral successes in the mid- 
1980s, while losing sight of the impact of this student milieu over the 
political culture of the MQM and its leadership. ‘The following pages, 
however, do not intend to locate a hypothetical point of origin of the 
MQM or to reduce it to a surprisingly successful brand of campus nation- 
alism. Instead, the present chapter aims to retrieve the pluralism and inde- 
terminacy of the early years of Mohajir nationalism, as well as the enduring 
legacy of these ‘street fighting years’.* The grand narrative of the MQM’s 
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success tends to obliterate that, throughout the 1970s—the decade when 
Mohajir nationalism emerged as a public discourse and vehicle for polit- 
ical mobilisation—several organisations competed for the imagination, 
defence and mobilisation of the ‘fifth nationality’ of a newly truncated 
Pakistan. And whereas the MQM would rapidly inspire fear and awe 
from its friends and foes alike, the APMSO and its leadership remained 
a source of mockery until the mid-1980s. ‘Thus, the better armed and 
politically more organised activists of the IJT, who competed with pro- 
gressive activists for the control of Karachi universities and colleges, used 
to ridicule Altaf Hussain and his companions when they assembled on 
campus lawns to preach their message of ethnic mobilisation and social 
revolution: ‘He has arrived, he has arrived... The Mohajir has arrived...’ 
(Aya, aya, mohajir aya), these Islamist students used to shout ironically at 
their still insignificant rivals.* By 1981, the challenges encountered by the 
APMSO had become so daring that its leader, Altaf Hussain,” seems to 
have considered putting his political career on hold. The years 1982-1984 
remain the least documented in Altaf’s life and he simply skips them in 
his autobiography. In 1981, he visited Saudi Arabia and, according to one 
of his former colleagues at KU, contemplated settling in Jeddah, where 
he started exploring job opportunities.° However, this plan did not mate- 
rialise and Altaf went back to Pakistan, before setting off to the United 
States. He settled down in Chicago, where he worked as a taxi driver (offi- 
cially to finance his studies while contributing to the functioning of the 
APMSO, although MQM sources never mention where he would have 
completed his medical studies in the United States).’” Possibly after hav- 
ing received some positive signals from Pakistan's intelligence agencies, 
Altaf Hussain returned to Karachi on 4 November 1985. Therefore, he 
was not present at the launch of the MQM on 18 March 1984. How- 
ever, he quickly reasserted his authority over the party. 

Instead of presenting a teleological account of the MQM'’s rise as an 
irresistible process, the first section of this chapter consists in an explo- 
ration of the Mohajir movement’s stammering, internal divisions and 
original weaknesses. This examination of the APMSO’s rough begin- 
nings tends to underline the remarkable success of the MQM in the fol- 
lowing decade, but it is also a reminder that there was nothing mechanical 
in the success of Mohajir nationalism, a political project which originally 
failed to find its public despite an apparently favourable socio-economic 
context, characterised by the relative but steady decline of the Mohajirs 
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since the 1960s and even more so since the 1970s.° The second section 
examines the transformation of the APMSO into a political party that 
has retained its original duality even after joining the political main- 
stream. The third and last section of the chapter focuses on the consoli- 
dation of the MQM’s domination over Karachi’s electoral and armed 
politics, while pointing at the challenges to this domination, which have 
only increased over the years. 


The Unremarkable Beginnings of Mohajir Nationalism 


‘The emergence of Mohajir nationalism, at the end of the 1970s, offers a 
paradigmatic example of stigma reversal. The term muhajir was initially 
positively connoted in the context of post-Partition Pakistan, as it referred 
to the glorious example of the Prophet’s hijrat from Mecca to Medina. 
‘This historical analogy was sometimes resented by Sindhi elites, who saw 
in it a manifestation of the muhajirin’s sense of cultural superiority and 
reluctance to assimilate to their host society.’ With the passage of time, 
however, the term muhajir became largely depreciative, stigmatising these 
‘migrants’ along with other derogatory terms such as hindustani (Urdu 
for Indian’), makar (Sindhi for ‘locust’) or talir (Sindhi for ‘sparrow’). In 
turn, the second generation of Urdu-speakers born in Sindh proceeded 
to a normative inversion of the term, turning the stigma into a source of 
pride and giving shape to the ‘Mohajir nation (mohajir gaum) in the pro- 
cess. One of the first pamphlets circulated by the APMSO shortly after 
its creation in June 1978 is particularly explicit in this regard: 


Listen to my voice 


Who am I? ... What am I? 
Iam the echo... of the 1857 war of independence. 
Iam the conscience... of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 
Iam the movement... of Syed Ahmad Shahid. 
Iam the courage... of Muhammad Ali Jauhar. 
Tam the looted caravans... of 1947’s Pakistan. 
Tam the frozen blood... of 1971’s East Pakistan 
..and... 
.. those patriotic Pakistanis... who died on dark paths... 
.. However... 
.. I am nowhere in Pakistan... because... 
.. we were deprived... we became objects of hatred... 
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.. Then... 
.. people asked me... ‘Where are your mother and father from?’ 
... and I was told that... ‘you are not a son of the soil [farzand-e-zamin| 
... Then... 
I was deprived of admission [at university]... the job market was closed to me... 
I said... ‘I am a fervent patriot’. 
The hatred directed towards me... “You are a Mohajir’... ‘are a Mohajir’... “You 
are a Mohajir’... 
I listened... I waited patiently... with great forbearance... 
... But then other voices started being heard... 
... You are a locust [makar]... “You are a sparrow [zair]... “You are a refugee 
[panahgir) 
.. My patience reached its limits... 
.. I lost my patience... 
.. and I became a Mohajir... 
.. and now I take pride in the fact that I am a Mohajir... 
... lam a powerful and positive force [mazbut aur musibat quwat]... 
... in the shape of the All Pakistan Mohajir Students Organisation... 
few. AP 


‘This partisan literature as well as the autobiographical accounts of the 
founders of the APMSO converge in projecting Mohajir identity poli- 
tics as a reactive nationalism, forced upon ‘patriotic’ Urdu-speakers who 
would rather have identified as Pakistanis if only the country’s other four 
nationalities had let them do so. The return of the stigma here proceeds 
through a double movement of historical re-appropriation (by reclaim- 
ing the legacy of the leading Muslim reformists of colonial North India, 
across the political spectrum) and victimisation (through a ‘trope of sac- 
rifice’ invoking the human and material cost of the Aijrat and claiming a 
special entitlement to the Pakistani state in return).'' This discourse of 
ethnic pride is also manifest in Altaf Hussain’s autobiography (first pub- 
lished in Urdu in 1988), where the MQM leader claims that Urdu-speak- 
ing refugees from India brought a ‘cultural revolution (¢ehzibi inquelab) 
and ‘intellectual awakening’ (zehni bedari) to Pakistan—an assertion 
implying that the indigenous populations of Pakistan, and particularly 
of Sindh, came from an uncultured stock.” This discourse of Mohajir 
pride was not simply a matter of recognition or, as Rubina Saigol recently 
suggested, ‘a claim to rights based on loss’. It was, first and foremost, a 
discourse of revolt. This is exemplified by the following verses, taken from 
one of the first poems circulated by the APMSO: 
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[...] Uthao parcham baghawaton ke mita do asar ghasbon ke Bisat-e-ishrat pe kab 
tak akhir yeh wad ashrat diya karenge? 


[...] Raise the banner of rebellion and wipe out all traces of the grabbers. How 
long will they keep on making merry?" 


Besides this discourse of ethnic pride and rebellion, the MQM would 
inherit from the APMSO its obsession with secrecy. Saleem Shahzad, 
who would become one of the top leaders of the MQM,” joined the 
APMSO shortly after its creation, in 1978, while studying at the Fed- 
eral Urdu Science College. He remembers how he was officially made a 
member of the APMSO after giving the following oath in a small park 
located near KU: 


I am a Mohajir and I will keep on fighting for the Mohajirs to get their rights. 
I will remain loyal [wafadar] to the organisation and I will not share any secret 
[raz] of the organisation with any outsider.'° 


A few years later, the MQM recuperated and radicalised this rhetoric 
of exclusive loyalty, characteristic of those ‘greedy institutions’ striving 
for the undivided commitment of their members.” The loyalty oath mark- 
ing the entry of a new member into the MQM was an elaboration of the 
earlier APMSO oath, extending to family members the status of outsid- 
ers, while personifying the object of this loyalty: 


I,... believing that Allah is here and watching over me, swearing by His book and 
my mother, take oath that I shall remain loyal to the MQM and Altaf Hussain 
for my whole life [...] I swear by my mother that if any conspiracy against MQM 
or Altaf Hussain or any act harmful to them come into my knowledge, I shall 
immediately inform Altaf Hussain or other main leaders, even if the conspirator 
be my brother, sister, mother, father, any relative or friend. [...] I swear that I will 
keep every secret of my party and regard it more precious than my life.”* 


However influential the early years of the APMSO may have been for 
later developments of Mohajir nationalism, one should remember that 
at the end of the 1970s, Altaf Hussain and his companions were neither 
the first nor even the most vocal proponents of Mohajir identity politics. 
‘The first promoters of this new ethnicity were left-wing Urdu-speaking 
intellectuals. At the end of the 1960s, Amir Haider Kazmi, head of the 
pro-Moscow faction of the NSF, supported the movement launched by 
a businessman from Aligarh, M.A. Bashir, for the creation of a separate 
province of Karachi.” The echo of this movement remained limited, 
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though, as Sindh’s Urdu-speakers remained attached to unitary Pakistani 
nationalism. Around the same time, Nawab Muzaffar Khan organised 
the Muhajir-Pashtun-Punjabi Muttahida Mahaz (Mohajir-Pashtun- 
Punjabi United Front—MPPM), with Hyderabad as its stronghold and 
Sindhis as its main adversaries (Punjabis and Pashtuns only had a token 
representation in the movement). In 1970, Nawab Muzaffar Khan was 
elected at the Provincial Assembly and in January 1971 the MPPM took 
an active role in anti-Sindhi protests, following the decision of Hyder- 
abad’s Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education to have Urdu- 
speaking candidates examined in Sindhi in the Secondary School 
Certificate examination. This mobilisation prompted a counter-reaction 
by Sindhi students and clashes erupted across the province, leading the 
army to deploy itself in Hyderabad while parts of Karachi were placed 
under curfew. In Karachi, violence erupted after a student group, the 
Qaumi Muttahida Tulaba Mahaz (United National Students Front), 
encouraged car owners to change their English number plates to Urdu 
ones. Urdu-speaking and Sindhi students then went on the rampage, 
forcibly removing ‘enemy’ plates and signboards across the city.” 

‘The events of January 1971 were followed by an even deadlier round 
of ‘language riots’ in July 1972, following the formation of a PPP gov- 
ernment in Sindh and in Islamabad, which promoted the use of Sindhi 
in the education system and the administration. In Karachi, Sindhi set- 
tlements were attacked by Urdu-speakers, shops and vehicles were set 
on fire in the Urdu-speaking localities of Liaquatabad, Paposhnagar and 
Gulbahar, among others, while the Department of Sindhi at KU was 
torched by activists of the JI. In the three days following the passage of 
the Language Bill by the Sindh Provincial Assembly on 7 July 1972, 
which among other controversial provisions made Sindhi (as well as 
Urdu) a compulsory subject from class IV to class XII, twenty-two per- 
sons were killed in the city. From Karachi, the violence spread ‘from city 
to city and village to village as a prairie fire’, to quote a report published 
at the time, with the initial incidents of violence being amplified by cer- 
tain media leaning towards the JI. One need not agree with the conspir- 
acy theory put forward in the same report—which suggests, in typical 
progressive fashion, that these riots were hatched by Karachi-based busi- 
ness families to weaken the workers’ movement*!—to see that these lan- 
guage riots had a polarising effect on Sindhi society and reinforced the 
ethnic and rural/urban divide between Sindhis and Urdu-speakers. 
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According to linguist and historian Tariq Rahman, these riots played a 
major role in making Mohajirs, ‘a firmly non-assimilationist collectivity 
who saw Urdu as their identity-marker’.” It is in this context that the 
projection of Mohajirs as a ‘nationality’ (gaumiyat) in its own right gained 
currency. In July 1972, a few days after the language riots, Mahmud-ul- 
Haq Usmani, a muhajir left-wing political personality (he was, at the 
time, General Secretary of the leftist National Awami Party [NAP]), 
launched the Urdu Qaumi Council (National Council for Urdu), which 
for the first time declared the Mohajirs as the ‘fifth nationality’ (panch- 
win gaumiyat) of Pakistan. The Council included several members of the 
Urdu-speaking progressive intelligentsia, with a strong presence of Shias 
(Akhtar Rizvi, Kavish Rizvi, as well as the Amrohvi brothers, Rais 
Amrohvi and Syed Muhammad Taqi). Its charter of demands did not 
fundamentally differ from the agenda of the NAP, its only notable inno- 
vation consisting in the introduction of the concept of ‘fifth national- 
ity’, which Rais Amrohvi (whose verses in the defence of Urdu, 
originally published in 1952, had galvanised Urdu-speaking demonstra- 
tors in July 1972) would continue to promote in later years in his writ- 
ings. In his columns and poems in Jang (which at the time was edited 
by his brother, Syed Muhammad Taqi), Amrohvi defended the recogni- 
tion of the ‘Pak-Indians’as the ‘fifth nationality of Pakistan’ and demanded 
the creation of a separate homeland for the ‘inheritors of the immortal 
Indo-Islamic culture’. 

Throughout the 1970s, small groups with a limited, local outreach, 
continued to mobilise Urdu-speakers on the basis of language and eth- 
nicity. After the Urdu Qaumi Council failed to rally support to its cause, 
Rais Amrohvi, Syed Muhammad Taqi and a few others joined the Teh- 
rik-e-Istiqlal (Movement for Independence). The same year (1973), a 
group of Urdu-speaking lawyers launched the Tehrik-e-Shehri Huku- 
mat (Movement for the City Government), which defended the right of 
self-determination for the residents of Karachi. The leader of the move- 
ment, Mirza Jawwad Baig, was arrested in November 1974, charged with 
secession of Karachi from Pakistan and curtailment of sovereignty of 
Pakistan over Karachi, and subsequently sentenced to twelve years impris- 
onment and a fine of 7,000 rupees.” 

Urdu-speaking students, who were at the forefront of the ‘language 
riots’ of 1971 and 1972, were not immune to this emergence of Mohajir 
nationalism. In May 1978, Salim Haider launched the Mohajir Medi- 
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cos Association at Sindh Medical College. A month later, Haider was 
one of the founding members of the APMSO but he soon developed dif- 
ferences with Altaf Hussain, after the latter engaged into a rapproche- 
ment with the Sindhi nationalist leader G.M. Syed. On 13 March 1984, 
Haider launched the first Mohajir political party, the Mohajir Ittehad 
Tehrik (United Mohajir Movement—MIT), which managed to carve a 
place for itself in the small towns of Sindh, through its virulent opposi- 
tion to Sindhi nationalist groups. The MIT’s influence culminated in 
1986-1987, at a time when the MQM was pursuing a rapprochement 
with Sindhi nationalist organisations such as the Jiye Sindh Mahaz (Front 
for the Protection of Sindh—JSM), and in February 1987 it organised 
in Sukkur one of the largest Mohajir rallies ever hosted in the province. 
The MIT, however, lost much of its political clout at the end of the 1980s, 
following the deterioration of the relations between the MQM and Sin- 
dhi nationalists and the subsequent reconquista of Sindh’s small urban 
centres by the MQM, which by then was no match for a smaller organ- 
isation such as the MIT.” More anecdotal was the competition of the 
Mohajir Students Organisation (MSO) at KU. According to Altaf Hus- 
sain, this organisation was launched shortly after the creation of the 
APMSO and received the support of ‘some political personalities’ who 
were eager to discredit the former by suggesting that Mohajirs were 
unable to sit on a common platform.” 

‘This competition over the representation of the freshly imagined ‘Moh- 
ajir nation did not stop with the creation of the MQM in 1984, with the 
most significant challenges coming from the Mohajir elders gathered in 
the Mohajir Rabita Council (MRC, founded in 1988), and even more 
seriously from the MQM-Hagiqi (MQM-H, formed in 1991). This fis- 
sure of the MQM, which would trigger one of the most brutal conflicts 
ever witnessed in Karachi, was rooted in power conflicts between ethnic 
factions in the entourage of Altaf Hussain. Afaq Ahmad and Amir Khan, 
the founders of the MQM-H, were non-Biharis who protested the influ- 
ence of Bihari leaders such as Imran Farooq and Saleem Shahzad on 
Altaf.”* After being expelled from the party on charges of corruption and 
conspiracy to murder Altaf Hussain, Afaq Ahmad and Amir Khan briefly 
took shelter in the United States, before returning to Karachi in the 
army’s trucks the following year. 

‘The academic neglect of the foundation years of Mohajir nationalism 
is all the more surprising that MQM leaders themselves devote long 
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developments to their initial erring, which have become an integral part 
of the party’s mythology. For Altaf Hussain and Saleem Shahzad, whose 
autobiographies I draw most of the following material from,” these hum- 
ble beginnings serve to emphasise the low social extraction of the par- 
tys founders, their relentless dedication to the cause of Mohajir 
nationalism and more originally their personal merit in committing so 
much of their time and meagre resources to take on the establishment 
without the social and economic capital of more conventional Pakistani 
politicians. If the APMSO had such rough beginnings, these two texts 
argue, it is primarily because its founders did not hail from the ‘exploit- 
ative classes’ (istehsali tabge) but from the ‘middle classes’ (mutawassit 
tabge). Lacking the funds necessary for the expansion of their activities 
beyond KU,” as well as to the production and circulation of their liter- 
ature, these ‘small house-dwellers’ (chote gharon mein rahne wale) turned 
to Urdu-speaking shopkeepers and entrepreneurs to finance their activ- 
ities. But their request for help was systematically turned down for they 
were seen as a bunch of hoodlums, not even powerful enough to be cul- 
tivated for their muscle power. Both Saleem Shahzad and Altaf Hussain 
insist upon the initial reactions of contempt they faced from the com- 
munity they aimed to represent, particularly as far as its economic elites 
are concerned. And far from denying their label as ‘backstreet boys’ (/onde, 
lipare) by these elites, both Shahzad and Hussain endorse this plebeian 
identity, making it a sign of political distinction and a promise of another 
kind of politics. Recalling the reactions of Mohajir shopkeepers to their 
request of donations, S. Shahzad writes: 


Wherever we went to collect donations, we were told, ‘Brother, forgive me [for 
not giving you anything)’. Then, as soon as we left, we heard them whispering 
in our back, ‘Look at that: these boys really know how to have a fling; these hood- 
lums and backstreet boys, as soon as they’ll be out of here, they'll go and make 
merry [‘aya shayan karenge].’ Hearing this caused us great sorrow, because instead 
of giving us donations they made allegations against us and scolded us contemp- 
tuously [Aigarat se jhatak dete hain].*! 


Following the blatant failure of this ‘donation campaign’ (chanda 
mohim), Altaf Hussain was convinced by his companions to turn to Moh- 
ajir entrepreneurs and ‘big men’, but to no avail: 


Some of our companions advised us to pay a visit to Mohajir capitalists [sarmay- 
adar]. I told these friends that it was useless, that they would not extend any 
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help. But these friends insisted by suggesting that we could not go on asking for 
donations in bazaars and lanes for ever. I replied to them that this would go on 
as long as every member of our nation would not be awakened [dasha‘ur] and 
would not start loving the Mohajir nationality. At the same time, I wanted to 
avoid any friction with my friends so I told them ‘Alright, let’s pay them a visit 
at least once, and I will let you draw a list of names.’ However, I challenged them 
to find even one of these wealthy [khate, pite], capitalist Mohajirs, who would be 
ready to extend some help to the APMSO. We knocked on every door, we went 
to the office or to the house of every big man, but all we got was some advice 
and lip service. Some people told us ‘Alright, you Mohajir students have taken 
this organisation this far. Now, if you follow our advice, we will finance you. But 
you will have to do all the work.’ My friends and I flatly refused [...]. In this way, 
we turned down every conditional offer of financial help.” 


‘The resentment showing through these pages does not merely target 
Mohajir ‘capitalists’ but the Mohajir elders (akabarin) and elite (nami 
garami log) at large, who preferred to donate money to mainstream polit- 
ical parties than to a committed student organisation from their own 
community. Always ready to administer lessons of politics to the youths, 
these elders were less inclined to raise the banner of Mohajir national- 
ism themselves. Using a common idiomatic expression, Saleem Shahzad 
expresses his lassitude at hearing these elders declaim ‘their philosophy 
and Hippocrates’ (i.e. boast), without accomplishing anything tangible.” 
‘These autobiographical accounts therefore posit the APMSO as the voice 
of the Mohajir youth challenging the oppression and exploitation of the 
Mohajirs by other, dominant ‘nationalities’, but also questioning the moral 
authority and political acumen of Mohajir elites themselves. By insist- 
ing upon the initial amateurism, lack of resources and hostile reception 
of their authors—to such an extent that the latter appear more grotesque 
than exemplary—these two narratives serve another political end. They 
emphasise the personal merit of these pioneers of Mohajir nationalism, 
by translating to the political field the ideology of achievement that these 
authors initially developed in their considerations on education.** “We 
could only rely on ourselves to take this movement forward,’ thus writes 
Saleem Shahzad.” This ideology of achievement, drawing the contours 
of a meritocratic ethos, may well be a defining attribute of middle classes 
across time and space. In 1970s Pakistan, however, this discourse was 
highly original, as attested to by the absence of a vernacular term for 
‘merit’ (to date, the English term remains in use in Urdu). Original, but 
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also oppositional: in the Pakistani context, the meritocratic ethos came 
as a direct challenge to the entrenchment of landed elites—locally decried, 
in particular by the MQM, as ‘feudals’—in the politics of the country. It 
is precisely at this juncture that the pragmatic politics of interest pursued 
by the APMSO and the MQM (centered on the Mohajirs’ better access 
to educational, political and economic positions/resources) meets a dis- 
course of revolt with apocalyptic overtones, carrying the opposite vision 
of politics as a fight to the finish and a battle for ‘survival’ (baga), an issue 
explored in greater detail further. 

While they faced incomprehension if not outward hostility from Moh- 
ajir shopkeepers and entrepreneurs, it is on the campuses of Karachi that 
Altaf Hussain and his companions faced the most serious opposition. 
‘The IJT objected to the use of the term ‘Mohajir’ as an ethnic marker 
and systematically tore down the banners and posters of the APMSO. Altaf 
and his entourage even had to change the title of their first journal from 
al-Muhayjir (The Mohajir) to a/-Adaé (Literature), after the IJT objected 
to this title.” The IJT also controlled the allocation of rooms in student 
hostels and prevented the APMSO from getting a foothold at KU by 
restricting its access to these rooms. This armed opposition to the APMSO 
became even more intense after the latter started making its presence felt 
in the students’ union elections: whereas the APMSO only garnered 95 
votes in the 1979 election, this number shot up to 900 the following year 
(by that time, KU had 10,000 registered students).*” A few months later, 
Mohajir student activists were expelled from the KU campus by the IJT’s 
strongmen. 

‘The success of this deterrence relied upon the unparalleled fire power 
of the IJT and its strong arms tactics. For Saleem Shahzad, the firepower 
(aslahah tagat) of the IJT could not be matched by the APMSO, mak- 
ing the ‘policy of violence’ (¢ashadud ki polici) an unrealistic option for the 
latter. It carried the risk of having the APMSO expelled from educa- 
tional institutions by the better armed IJT, whose activists occupied the 
main mosque at KU and used it to store their weapons. Altaf Hussain 
also insists that APMSO workers could not compete with better armed 
organisations as they had no weapons at their disposal—only passion and 
emotions (jazde). This left Mohajir activists at the mercy of Thunder 
Squad militants, who occasionally ransacked APMSO stalls and roughed 
up its activists.’ Altaf Hussain himself was a favourite target of the 
jamaatis and both he and Saleem Shahzad claim that the IJT’s ‘goons’ 
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(ghundas) made two attempts on his life, in June 1979 and February 
1981.” This opposition of the IJT culminated on 3 February 1981, when 
Thunder Squad militants assaulted APMSO activists during a conven- 
tion for newcomers at KU. Following this incident, the IJT effectively 
denied entry to APMSO activists at KU. The situation had become so 
critical that, the next day, Altaf Hussain gathered his companions at a 
private residence in the Mohajir-dominated locality of Federal B Area 
and announced the suspension of all the activities of the APMSO on 
Karachi’s campuses. Male and female activists were then dispatched to 
Landhi, Korangi, Malir, Azizabad and Nazimabad—all neighbourhoods 
with a large Mohajir presence—to publicise the ‘Mohajir cause’.” The 
armed opposition of the IJT had prepared the ground for the transfor- 
mation of the APMSO into a political party, although a party project- 


ing itself as a movement. 


The MQM, Between Party and Movement 


In a section of his autobiography where he vehemently criticises Moh- 
ajir elders for not siding with the APMSO in its early years, Saleem 
Shahzad reproaches them to ‘sit in their drawing rooms and practice the 
politics of interest [mafad parasti ki siyasat}. Against this ‘politics of 
interest’, the founders of the APMSO/MQM claim to have articulated 
a different kind of politics, in the shape of a ‘movement’ (zehrik). Although 
the MQM endorsed electoral politics early on, this dualism has endured 
in the projections and self-representations of the party’s leadership and 
it resurfaced after the latter tried to de-ethnicise the MQM and trans- 
form it into a ‘catch-all party at the end of the 1990s. It is to this ten- 
sion between party and movement at the heart of MQM politics that I 
turn now: what kind of ‘movement do these political entrepreneurs refer 
to, and how does it articulate with the more pragmatic politics practiced 


by the MQM as a party? 


Blind Faith, Unity and Discipline: The MQM as Movement 


To date, the most elaborate formulation of the grammar of authority of 
the MQM can be found in a small essay written by the former Secretary 
General of the MQM, Dr. Imran Farooq,* which was originally pub- 
lished in 1986. Nazm-o-Zabat ke Taqaze (The Requirements of Disci- 
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pline) begins with a typology of social movements in world history. 
According to Farooq, two different kinds of movement must be distin- 
guished, on the basis of their structures (rather than ideologies). He refers 
to the first kind as ‘natural movements’ (gudrati tehriken), comparing them 
to ‘plants that grow on their own in the forest’ for their lack of structures, 
centralised leadership and planning. On the contrary, ‘organised move- 
ments’ (muntazam tehriken) rely upon strict ‘rules and regulations’ (nazm- 
o-zabat), ‘planning’ (mansubabandi) and ‘consensual leadership’ (mutafigah 
gayadat), which makes them more ‘powerful’ (¢agatwar) and eventually 
more successful than the former. This last point is crucial to the demon- 
stration: unity, discipline and ‘blind faith in the consensual leader and 
leadership’ (mutafiqah quaid ya qayadat par andha etemad) are not worth 
defending for their own sake but for their greater efficiency in the face of 
adversity. According to Farooq, ‘organised’ movements are prone to achieve 
their goals more rapidly than ‘natural’ ones because when dissensions 
emerge within their ranks, the uncontested leader is able to subsume these 
divergences and lead the movement forward towards victory. Political 
expediency therefore requires placing the leader above the institution, 
particularly in those critical situations which Farooq refers to as ‘com- 
plex, fast-paced and unusual’ (pechidah, tez raftar aur ghair mamuli) and 
which are best exemplified by the ‘state of war’ (Aalat-e-jang). For Farooq, 
this state of war is the norm for revolutionary movements such as the 
MQM, for ‘war situations happen in every era and every movement finds 
itself at war with adverse powers all along its course’. As a result, ‘every 
revolutionary movement spends most of its time in a state of war’. In the 
face of such a predicament, the growth of these movements as well as 
their mere ‘survival’ (baga) are conditional to their structuring around a 
‘central axis’ (mehur markaz) in the shape of a ‘consensual leader’. This per- 
sonalisation of authority is the only guarantee of a system of decision- 
making fast enough to accommodate the specific requirements of troubled 
times, while providing a rampart against factionalism. ‘This ‘consensual 
leader’ is particularly ‘greedy’ in the sense of Lewis Coser:** he does not 
merely demand loyalty but ‘devotion (agidaz), superseding all social rela- 
tions and personal desires. Farooq here makes use of organicist metaphors 
by suggesting that ‘with the development of the collectivity, all partici- 
pants to the movement, though they live in different bodies, fuse into a 
single body’. The organisational model that Farooq defends here comes 
with its moral obligations for party workers, namely ‘altruism (isar), which 
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Farooq equates with the ‘sacrifice of the ego (zati ana ki qurbani) on the 
altar of the movement’s interests and objectives.” 

Under the garb of a comparative historical sociology of social move- 
ments, this text is essentially a rationalisation of Altaf Hussain’s charis- 
matic leadership, and thus of the MQM’s process of institutionalisation. 
Following Francesco Alberoni, one can see in the personalisation of 
authority characteristic of charismatic organisations an attempt to over- 
come the tensions inherent to their institutionalisation, that is, of their 
transition from the ‘nascent state’, in which ‘the possible was experienced 
as something imminent and realisable’, to the less exhilarating realm of 
everyday life and petty politics. Alberoni here reverses Weber’s famous 
thesis on the routinisation of charisma, by suggesting that institutional- 
isation does not amount to the dissolution of charismatic leadership but 
that, on the contrary, the concentration of power is one possible path 
among others towards institutionalisation. The charismatic leader addresses 
these tensions by bearing witness to the continuity of the ‘nascent state’ 
in the present, while indicating the venue towards the realisation of the 
state of perfection in the future. Like any other path towards institution- 
alisation, the consolidation of a charismatic leadership involves ‘extin- 
guishing the nascent state and ensuring its continuity in another way’, 
most notably by ensuring that the institution becomes ‘the heir to and 
custodian of the hope of the movement’. This transition is irreducible 
to a complete fusion into everyday life, as the institution ‘repeats the prom- 
ise of the nascent state even though scaled down and impoverished 
because it is incarnate in the world’.”’ This process is fraught with ten- 
sions: just like the nascent state was ‘haunted by betrayal’, since every- 
one is potentially a traitor to the high (impossible?) ideal of the nascent 
state, the transition to everyday life is a struggle, an ordeal even, where 
the total surrender of the individual to the movement (or, now, to the 
institution) is put to the test.” While the concentration of power in the 
leader constitutes a tentative answer to the dilemmas raised by such a 
transition from movement to institution, the mobilisation for war can 
operate as a substitutive institution, ‘like a festival’ suggests Alberoni.” 
‘The state of permanent warfare referred to by Imran Farooq seems to 
serve this purpose, while legitimating Altaf Hussain’s charismatic author- 
ity as the most rational option in troubled times (i.e. not a value in itself 
but a means to an end). This classic of MQM party literature is proof that 
the cult of personality around Altaf Hussain—which developed after the 
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creation of the MQM—is merely the emerging part of a grammar of con- 
sent and authority that regulates, through constant internal and external 
crises, the tensions inherent to the institutionalisation of a party born as 
an oppositional movement. It also displaces the centre of attention from 
the leader himself to the charismatic entrepreneurs who systematised the 
MQM bs anti-institutional path towards institutionalisation. 

Nazm-o-Zabt ke Taqaze was reprinted in 1998, a year after the MQM 
changed its name from Mohajir Qaumi Movement (Mohajir National 
Movement) to Muttahida Qaumi Movement (United National Move- 
ment). As Noman Baig shows in a recent study, this transformation was 
the outcome of a gradual evolution of the MQM from an ethnic-based 
to a ‘catch-all’ party. Baig also shows that the attempt made by MQM 
leaders at the end of the 1990s to join Pakistan's political mainstream 
was accompanied by programmes of political ‘reeducation for its party 
workers. ‘Thousands of pamphlets, leaflets, books and posters were pub- 
lished around that time (mostly in Urdu), stressing the importance of 
discipline within the party and ‘decent’ behaviour outside it. This politi- 
cal and moral (re)education of party workers also proceeded through 
training programmes of two kinds: general training sessions (arbiyati 
nishist) and lectures by Altaf Hussain on varied subjects, from education 
to party discipline, piety or loyalty (fikri nishist, lit. ‘intellectual sessions’).*! 
‘The impact of these training sessions on party workers was mitigated, as 
they were generally perceived to be an excruciating experience. Thus, 
according to a party worker based in a lower-middle-class, Mohajir-dom- 
inated colony: 


When attending sarbiyati nishist, you had to wear a white kurta [long white shirt 
without collar associated with Mohajirs]. Then you had to listen to very long 
speeches, which often lasted for several hours, and no one was allowed to leave 
the room during that time, even to go for a drink or a pee! It was really bullshit! 
It was also the proof that MQM workers were still uneducated. In my colony, 
for instance, out of 200 members, maybe three or four would be graduates. The 
standard of education was very low. 


Although this emphasis on social etiquette/ethics (akhlaq) was quite 
new for the MQM and expressed a concern for a better policing of the 
public behaviour of its party workers, this literature also shows preoccu- 
pations with discipline, loyalty and secrecy which, as we have seen, were 
already present in the APMSO and in the MQM of early years—although 
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the exclusive loyalty demanded from party members was transferred from 
the movement to the party and even more importantly to the leader after 
the creation of the MQM. In the process, the threat posed by ‘outsiders’ 
became more expansive and started to include friends and family mem- 
bers. The MQM’ increasing ‘greediness’ went in par with its institution- 
alisation and constituted an answer to the uncertainties inherent to this 
process. Thus, another pamphlet published at the end of the 1990s on 
the ‘guiding principles’ of the party, later on translated into English and 
circulated by the units of the party in the United States, invites party 
workers to avoid discussing controversial party matters with outsiders, 
while keeping away from friendships both within and without the move- 
ment, as ‘the relationship of friendship may prove lethal and poisonous 
[...] by creating disruption in the structure of the party’. 

If this literature attests of the increasing ‘greediness’ of the MQM, as 
well as of the increasingly personalised nature of its leadership over the 
years, it is also, and more specifically, reminiscent of the ‘self-expression- 
ist’ movements that emerged within the Urdu-speaking middle classes 
of North India in the 1920s and 1930s. As Markus Daechsel recently 
showed, these movements were loosely inspired by European fascism, 
with which they shared their cult of physical strength, their paramilitary 
poses, their exaltation of discipline and obedience, their propensity 
towards rhetorical excess or their belief in the redemptive nature of 
nationalism, both at the individual and collective level.” This ‘middle- 
class politics of the marginalised’ relied upon a conception of politics 
as a war without end, a conception which as we have seen was reactual- 
ised by MQM ideologues. Within the Urdu-speaking Muslim commu- 
nities of North India from where the Mohajirs originated, this ‘politics 
of self-expression was best exemplified by the Khaksar movement of 
Inayatullah Khan Mashriqi (1888-1963). This paramilitary movement 
presents striking analogies with the MQM, in terms of social base (Urdu- 
speaking, urban-based Muslim middle classes), leadership (with an 
intense personality cult around its leader) and discourse (marked by an 
aestheticisation of rhetorical excess and an intense use of poetry). Signif- 
icantly, the leadership of the MQM is not only familiar with the history 
of this movement—despite the fact that it remained marginal, even in 
North India—but has also drawn inspiration from it. This legacy is made 
explicit, for instance, in Nazm-o-Zabat ke Tagaze. In the concluding 
remarks of his essay, Imran Farooq refers to the exemplary behaviour of 
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a famous Khaksar activist, Muhammad Bahadur Khan (aka Bahadur Yar 
Jung, 1905-1944), who was born into an aristocratic family of Hyder- 
abad but did not frown at being sanctioned like every other worker when 
he went astray. Farooq here refers to an episode during which this impor- 
tant figure of South Indian Muslim politics (he became the president of 
the Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen in 1938) was sentenced by the party 
leadership to run around a parade ground and promptly complied despite 
his social rank. The importance given to this figure of exemplarity by 
Farooq can be gauged by the fact that Bahadur Khan stands alone besides 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the great modernist Muslim educationist of the 
early twentieth century, among the South Asian personalities elevated 
by Farooq to the rank of role models as far as discipline and ego-sacri- 
ficing are concerned.” 

If critics of the MQM in Pakistan have regularly pointed at its ‘fascist’ 
tendencies, these critiques miss their target by losing sight of the histor- 
ical process of vernacularisation of fascism within the Urdu-speaking 
middle classes of early twentieth century North India, so vividly described 
by Daechsel. Sixty years later, when Altaf Hussain and his companions 
set off on their political journey, self-expressionist ideas, poses and aes- 
thetic tropes had become an integral part of the moral and political land- 
scape of the Urdu-speaking middle classes of Pakistan, who inherited this 
political legacy from their migrant parents. ‘The ‘politics of self-expres- 
sion have undoubtedly exerted a strong influence on the MQM'’s leader- 
ship, as evidenced by the party’s political iconography, which mixes Maoist 
influences with aesthetic tropes more evocative of European fascist move- 
ments of the 1930s (see photographs in Appendix). The resonance of the 
MQM'’s poetic discourse with the ‘politics of self-expression of the Urdu 
middle-class milieu of the 1930s and 1940s is even more striking. The 
poems published over the years by MQM leaders, cadres and workers in 
the party’s publications celebrate in the same way the triumph of passion 
over reason, while intoxicating themselves with fantasies of apocalyptic 
showdowns and the power of words themselves.” This is the case, for 
instance, of a poem written by a controversial party cadre from Landhi, 
Javed Kazmi,” which was published in 2006 in Nagib (The Scout), the 
magazine of the APMSO, and which includes the following verse: “Such 
a great upheaval will take place that the whole universe will tremble’ (Ez 
hashr uthega aisa ki phir kaun-o-makan bhi larzenge). The term ‘upheaval’ 
does not fully translate what is at stake here: although the phrase hashr 
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uthana can be translated as ‘wreaking havoc’, the term hashr refers to the 
Day of Judgement, when the dead will resuscitate in a great tumult, at 
the sound of the trumpet of the angel Israfil (Raphael). With this escha- 
tological background in mind, Kazmi invites Mohajirs to let themselves 
be carried away in an ecstasy of violence. The opening verse of his poem 
makes a call to arms to the a4/-e-junun, a concept which figuratively means 
‘the brave’ but which literally refers to ‘the ecstatic ones’ (in Sufism, junun 
is the mystical experience of fusion with God). Further in the poem, 
Kazmi suggests that ‘all hell will be let loose’, the literal meaning of the 
Urdu terms being ‘madness and savagery will be unleashed in the man- 
ner of a wave (Ek mauj ki manind bikhrengi phir pagal wahshi zanjiren).°* 
‘The eschatological resonance of these verses should not be read too lit- 
erally, though. It is an aesthetic trope rather than an attempt to define the 
MQM as a millenarist movement executing God’s own plans through its 
violence. It is precisely for its hyperbolic nature, for its natural inclination 
towards symbolic excess as excess, that poetry is so attractive to the cad- 
res of an existential movement such as the MQM, and before them to 
the ‘self-expressionist’ activists who emerged within the Urdu middle- 
class of India in the 1930s. The MQM could not be further, here, from 
the politics of interest which its leadership has otherwise actively pur- 
sued, by searching for the patronage of the military or civilian rulers of 
the time. One may even hypothesise that, at least for its editors, this exis- 
tential poetry serves to counterbalance the pragmatism guiding the par- 
ty’s politics. This is not to say that poetry is merely a discursive placebo, 
compensating for the normalisation of the party in the eyes of its most 
uncompromising fringes. In a more complex way, it points at the MQM’s 
simultaneous practice of two seemingly opposite forms of politics, one 
existential, devoted to the salvation of the Mohajir nation through an 
endless fight of epic proportions against tyranny, and one more earthly, 
centered on the restoration of the Mohajirs’ ‘rights’ (Auquq). The poetry 
discussed here is therefore irreducible to political imagery, or to the rad- 
ical alibi of an otherwise opportunistic party: it is, instead, a form of pol- 
itics by itself, where the intoxicating power of words meets the equally 
mesmerising beauty of war. 


The MQM’s Strategic Dualism 


This existential nationalism has been coexisting with its apparent ant- 
onym—the ‘politics of interest’-—within the Mohajir movement/party. 
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Despite Saleem Shahzad’s claim to the contrary, this ‘politics of interest’ 
has been another defining feature of the MQM, which has been coun- 
terbalancing its maximalist postures with a resolutely pragmatic approach 
towards politics. From its earliest days, Mohajir nationalism has been 
concerned with the control and allocation of public resources, starting 
with admissions to the universities and colleges of Sindh. Altaf Hussain’s 
first struggle was about his admission in the Pharmacy faculty of KU and 
the first major campaign of the APMSO was a two month long ‘Mis- 
sion for admission (dakh/a mohim) opposing forged admissions (dhandl/i) 
at the same university. A strong element of pragmatism, centered on the 
privileged access to—if not the capture of—public resources and state 
institutions by the Mohajirs and their representatives has been infusing 
Mohajir nationalism since its infancy as a student movement. The trans- 
formation of this movement into a political party during the mid-1980s 
has only reinforced this trend, although the party never completely broke 
away from its movement past. Noman Baig’s claim that the MQM shifted 
from ‘making choices based on ideology to a strategy-based politics’, at 
the end of the 1990s,” should therefore be nuanced. Though the name, 
the rhetoric and the charter of demands of the party were amended to 
accommodate other ethnic communities (cf. Fig. 3), the ‘politics of inter- 
est’ was not unknown to the APMSO while the Muttahida Qaumi Move- 
ment retained much of the confrontational posturing of the Mohajir 
Qaumi Movement after 1997, the year when this change of name was 
made official. In fact, as Noman Baig himself underlines, the attempt of 
the MQM'’s leadership to join the political mainstream following years 
of confrontation with the army (1992-1994) and a relatively poor per- 
formance in the 1997 general elections (during which the party lost three 
National Assembly seats) was accompanied by a ‘new’ revolutionary pos- 
turing. The party no longer claimed to defend the rights of the Mohajirs 
exclusively—who were relabelled as ‘Urdu-speaking Sindhis’-—but of all 
the ‘oppressed’ (maz/um) populations of Pakistan. This revolutionary pos- 
turing was not completely new for the Mohajir leadership, and we have 
seen how the early literature produced by the APMSO was already 
infused with a language of rebellion drawn from the progressives. After 
the MQM tried to widen its social base beyond the Urdu-speaking pop- 
ulation of urban Sindh, this revolutionary rhetoric was simply reconfig- 
ured into a universalist discourse of social and political change, whereas 
it had participated in the ethno-militant posturing of the party in its first 
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Fig. 3: Pragmatic demands and ideological goals of the APMSO and MQM over the years 











APMSO (1978-1984) Mohajir Qaumi Movement (1984-1997)  Muttahida Qaumi Movement (1997-) 

Pragmatic demands Pragmatic demands Pragmatic demands 

— Bring an end to ‘forged’ admissions in — Restrict the issuance of domicile — Stop the construction of the Kalabagh 
Sindh’s universities and colleges; certificates to permanent residents of Dam (after 1998); 

— Promote admissions based solely on Sindh; — Better share of water and revenue 
‘merit’ and giving precedence to local — Replace non-local police officers by between provinces; 
applicants over candidates from other locals; — Devolution of power to local govern- 
cities/provinces; — Facilitate the issuing of arms licences to ments; 

— Promote Urdu in educational institu- Mohajirs and Sindhis; — Transform Karachi into a ‘worldclass 
tions; — Relocate Afghan refugees near the city (from the 2000s onwards). 

— Bring down student bus fares. Afghan border; 


— Stop in-migration to Sindh; 

— Criminalise land grabbing; 

— Modernise the transport system in the 
cities of Sindh; 

— Give precedence to locals for recruitment 
in the public and private sector; 

— Revise the quota system in force in 
educational institutions and administra- 
tions; 
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— Repatriate ‘stranded Pakistanis’ from 
Bangladesh; 

— Open the Khokrapar route to facilitate 
travel and trade between India and 








Pakistan. 
Ideological goals Ideological goals Ideological goals 
— ‘Awaken’ Mohajirs; — Restore the ‘rights’ of the Mohajirs; — Follow the politics of ‘realism and 
— Free Pakistan from the ‘grabbers; — Free Pakistan from ‘feudals’ and practicalism’; 
— Promote a culture of ‘merit’ in ‘capitalists’; — Free Pakistan from ‘feudals’ and 
Pakistan. — Unite with the ‘oppressed classes’ of ‘capitalists’; 
other ‘nationalities’ against the — Promote federalism; 
former. — Promote ‘secularism’ and gender 


equality. 





Sources: Hussain, Altaf and Khalid Athar, Safar-e-Zindagi, op. cit; Shahzad, Saleem, Sha‘ur ka Safar, op. cit. and press 
reports (Dawn, The Daily Times, The Express Tribune). 
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decade of existence. Even then, the MQM appealed to the ‘exploited 
classes’ and ‘the poor’ of other provinces, Altaf Hussain’s autobiography 
being replete with such appeals to ‘all the oppressed classes of this coun- 
try’.°° However, in this early stage, the ethnic agenda of the party took 
precedence over its commitment to social and political change at the 
national level, with Altaf Hussain calling ‘poor’ and ‘oppressed’ Punjabis, 
Pashtuns, Sindhis and Baloch to form organisations ‘similar to the 
MQM. Despite its commitment to support such groups against ‘exploit- 
ative forces’, the MQM did not yet have the ambition to represent these 
populations on its own.* 

‘This coexistence of pragmatism and idealism within the MQM, since 
its earliest days as a student movement, has made it a difficult coalition 
partner: while putting forward quite down-to-earth demands, the lead- 
ership of the party has also cultivated an oppositional style of politics 
that does not sit well with the exigencies of a coalition. The MQM ’s stra- 
tegic dualism, which amounts to a form of political bipolarism, makes it 
easy to co-opt, but difficult to accommodate in the long run, particularly 
when the party has a substantial number of representatives at the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Sindh and at the National Assembly, which gives it 
some leverage over its coalition partners (a pattern which was only dis- 
rupted after the MQM decided to boycott the 1993 National Assembly 
election, a decision which the party later on acknowledged as a massive 
blunder since it deprived it of much of its bargaining power over the rul- 
ing PPP, which between 1993 and 1996 was in open conflict with Moh- 
ajirs and their political representatives). 


The MQM’s Challenged Predominance 


Since its first electoral victories of 1987-1988, the MQM remains Kara- 
chi’s predominant political force. If its vote share declined significantly 
in Karachi between 1990 and 2002, and again between 2008 and 2013, 
this did not prevent the party from playing an important role in most 
governments of the period (except between 1993 and 1996, when the 
PPP governed alone in Sindh and in Islamabad) and to retain its con- 
trol over large parts of Karachi (District Central, in particular). This pre- 
dominance did not solely rely upon official institutions, though. It also 
relied upon an unofficial power apparatus both overlapping with and cir- 
cumventing the official state, as well as on formidable military capaci- 
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ties. The party was gradually militarised in the second half of the 1980s, 
through the recruitment and training of ‘violent specialists’? as well as 
through the acquisition of an arsenal that has been constantly upgraded 
over the years. This conjunction of electoral successes, unofficial power 
networks and military strength did not prevent the party from facing sig- 
nificant resistance within and without the Mohajir community, though. 
Since 2007, these challenges to its hegemony have even gained in inten- 
sity, threatening Karachi’s tensile political equilibrium. 


A Party of Government 


For all its reputation as a violent and disruptive political force, the MQM 
primarily owes its longevity to official power structures. The repeated suc- 
cesses of the MQM in local, provincial and national elections did not 
only help the party sustain its domination over its constituents, but pro- 
vided it with some bargaining power over its allies of the time in Sindh 
and in Islamabad. If the party’s vote share declined steadily between 1990 
and 2002, the 2008 elections marked a reversal of this trend. Moreover, 
even in 2002, when the vote share of the party in provincial elections 
reached an all time low, it remained above 40 per cent (cf. Table 1). This 
resilience of the MQM in Karachi is even more pronounced in District 
Central, where Urdu-speaking populations are concentrated. Between 
1988 and 2008, the vote share of the party in Central in provincial elec- 
tions remained above 80 per cent, with only one exception in 2002, when 
the coalition of religious parties of the MMA managed to erode the vote 
bank of the MQM in the aftermath of the events of 11 September (even 
then, the party’s vote share in Central constituencies remained above 60 
per cent, for an overall vote share of 42 per cent in Karachi). In the next 
election, however, the MQM managed to reassert itself in District Cen- 
tral and to repeat its record score of 1990, with more than 90 per cent of 
the votes.® 

Between 2008 and 2013, the MQM’s vote share in provincial elec- 
tions went down by almost ten percentage points (cf. Table 3). The main 
factor in this sharp decline was the arrival of the Pakistan Tehrik-e-Insaf 
(PTI) on Karachi’s electoral scene. With an overall vote share of 15 per 
cent in the provincial election and 18 per cent in the National Assem- 
bly election, the PTI proved that it could become a credible threat to the 
MQM »’s hegemonic ambitions. This is all the more true when the party 
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made a dent in the traditional vote bank of Karachi’s aspiring hegemon. 
Thus, the PTI fared relatively well in a number of constituencies that 
until now were considered impregnable fiefdoms of the MQM. This was 
the case, for instance, of NA-245 (National Assembly constituency cov- 
ering North Nazimabad), where it registered 54,937 votes against 115,776 
for the MQM. This was also the case—and even more remarkably, con- 
sidering that this is the ‘home’ constituency of the MQM—in NA-246 
(Azizabad), where Amir Sharjeel registered 31,875 votes against Nabeel 
Gabol (who won with 137,874 votes). 

If the PTI won the same number of seats as the PPP (one National 
Assembly seat and three Provincial Assembly seats) in 2013, it registered 
more than twice its number of votes in the National Assembly election 
and 230,000 more votes in the Provincial Assembly election. The MQM 
has reasons to worry: not only did the PTI become Karachi’s second 
party in terms of vote share (and a party which, adding insult to injury, 
garnered a significant number of votes from MQM traditional constit- 
uencies, unlike the PPP), but its candidates polled in second position in 
twenty-two provincial constituencies (out of forty-two) and fifteen (out 
of twenty) national constituencies. 

While no one can rob the PTI of its symbolic victory, concluding an 
imminent electoral demise of the MQM would be preposterous. The gap 
between the MQM and the PTI remains relatively large, especially in 
the constituencies of District Central, where the MQM registered a much 
larger number of votes than during its previous ‘defeat’ of 2002 for 
instance. With more than 70 per cent of the votes in the national and 
provincial constituencies of Karachi Central, the MQM continued to 
‘over-perform in its traditional bastion, to use the terms of Haris Gaz- 
dar: even if it were to lose a significantly larger number of votes to the 
PTT in the next elections, it would still retain all seats there by virtue of 
the first-past-the-post system. Of course, an MQM cantoned to this 
handful of constituencies would no longer be the kingmaker (and king- 
breaker) that has been presiding over the destiny of Karachi for the past 
three decades. But it would remain an important stakeholder in the man- 
agement of the city nonetheless. 

‘This resistance to incumbency is all the more remarkable in that the 
MQM has been the target of massive repression during the 1990s and 
that its leader, Altaf Hussain, has sat in exile in London since 1992. More- 
over, the MQM has been facing a major vilification campaign since its 
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early days, being regularly accused by its adversaries as well as by the 
media to be a ‘fascist’ and ‘terrorist’ organisation, conspiring to break up 
the country with the support of India. Whatever truth may lie behind 
these accusations and whatever malpractices may have been registered 
during recent elections in Karachi, it is undeniable that the party has 
retained a strong vote bank over the years. In other words, the enduring 
domination of the MQM over Karachi is irreducible to coercion. And if 
electoral results may not reflect the state of public opinion faithfully (if 
only because of the large number of unregistered voters), they are an 
important source of legitimacy and power nonetheless, especially as they 
give access to state resources (jobs but also land, in a city where a large 
part of un-built terrains remain the property of local, national and fed- 
eral state agencies—cf. Fig. 5, Chapter 7). 


Table 3: Vote share of major political parties in Karachi (Sindh Provincial 
Assembly elections), 1988-2013 





MQM PPP PML ANP MMA/UI PTI 





1988 63 20 6 2 0 0 
1990 71 16 7 2 0 0 
1993 65 19 4 1 0 0 
1997 56 10 22 1 0 0 
2002 42 13 4 1 26 0 
2008 68 22 4 2 1 0 
2013 59 8 5 1 1 (JUI-F) 15 
3 JD 





Source: Gazdar, Haris, ‘Karachi’s violence’, art. quoted, p. 5 for 1988-2008 and 
Election Commission of Pakistan for 2013. 


The MQM’s grip over Karachi politics culminated under the provin- 
cial government of Jam Sadiq Ali (1990-1992) and under the regime of 
Pervez Musharraf (2002-2008), two periods during which the party was 
given a free reign to rule over Karachi in exchange for its loyalty and con- 
tribution to the containment of opposition forces. Jam Sadiq Ali used 
the MQM to wage war against the PPP and allegedly issued tens of 
thousands of arms licences to its party workers for this purpose. Fif- 
teen years later, Pervez Musharraf used the MQM'’s street power to con- 
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tain the spread of the lawyers’ movement, which threatened his regime 
after the dismissal of the Chief Justice of Pakistan (CJP) Iftikhar Muham- 
mad Chaudhry, in 2007. In exchange for its loyalty, the MQM was 
rewarded with unrestrained authority over local affairs and with consid- 
erable power as far as job allocations in the local bureaucracy were con- 
cerned. These moments of unchallenged supremacy were short-lived, 
though. Not only were they conditional to the rule of controversial polit- 
ical personalities (a patronage which, in the case of Jam Sadiq Ali, ended 
with the latter’s death in office in 1992 and in the case of Pervez Mush- 
arraf with his resignation in the face of mass popular discontent in 2008). 
‘They also nurtured excessive confidence among party cadres and work- 
ers, by convincing some of them that they could rule Karachi as their 
personal fiefdom. This over-confidence was epitomised by the abduction 
and torturing of Major Kalim, which precipitated the party’s downfall 
in 1992 by inciting the army to launch a crackdown that lasted until 
1994. The MQM’s attempt to ‘capture’ the local state after 2005, in the 
terms of its opponents, for its part aroused a military backlash from 2007 
onwards (with the ANP, the PAC and more recently the TTP trying to 
regain some terrain from the aspiring hegemon). Last but not least, as 
MQM sources themselves acknowledge while referring to the party’s 
collaboration with Jam Sadiq Ali’s government, ‘with power came dis- 
sent and indiscipline’.*’ This led to the 1991 fissure, which ignited a frat- 
ricidal war that only ended around 2003 after the Musharraf regime 
cracked down on the MQM (Hagiqi) and provided the Altaf faction 
with the opportunity to reassert its authority over the former ‘no-go areas’ 
of Landhi and Korangi. In other words, the rare moments of full suprem- 
acy experienced by the party created the conditions for its subsequent 
downsizing. And if the party managed to check its spiral of decline fol- 
lowing Pervez Musharraf’s 1999 coup by allying itself with the new ruler 
of the day, its capacity to bounce back in the near future appears uncer- 
tain, as the new aspirants to power in Karachi are simply too numerous 
and too powerful, each in its own right, for the MQM to regain the ter- 
rain lost over the past few years—a crucial development that will be 
explored in detail in the following chapters. 


The MQM’s ‘Secondary State’ 


Like the Shiv Sena in Mumbai, the MQM owes its predominance to its 
ability to operate ‘both within the framework of state institutions as well 
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as outside’, through a parastatal power structure. This political struc- 
ture duplicating the regular state while partially overlapping with it aims 
to remedy the gradual socio-economic marginalisation of the Mohajirs 
as well as their lack of patronage networks along clanic, tribal or feudal 
lines (such as the biraderi for the Punjabis or the gadila for the Pashtuns 
and the Baloch). As such, this apparatus plays the role of an employ- 
ment and real estate agency, a welfare organisation, a dispute settlement 
body, a tax collector, a money-lender, etc. But it also assumes a more mil- 
itant role and shelters a secret martial society that runs a well-trained 
and well-equipped private army, a highly efficient surveillance network, 
as well as its own torture cells and execution chambers. To summarise, 
the MQM'’s ‘secondary state’” is the fusion of a formidable redistribu- 
tive machine capable of giving unsparingly with a disciplinary institu- 
tion that has systematised the recourse to third-degree torture as a form 
of social control. As we will see in the next chapter, this dialectic of ter- 
ror and benevolence was replicated with some success by the MQM’s 
rivals, the PAC in particular. This should not come as a surprise: far from 
being an exotic oddity, this duality is at the roots of sovereign power,” 
which is precisely what organisations like the MQM and the PAC are 
craving for. 

‘The basic structure of this secondary state is the party’s organisational 
grid, which covers the city in twenty-six ‘sectors’, each of them oversee- 
ing fifteen to twenty ‘units’. The activities of these units and sectors are 
overseen by an Organisational Committee (Tanzeemi Committee). The 
Coordination Committee, for its part, is essentially the public face of the 
party, devoid of any real decisional power. The units-in-charge and sec- 
tors-in-charge supervise the party’s everyday activities at the mohalla and 
constituency level respectively and they are selected by Altaf Hussain 
himself among long-time party workers with an unblemished record of 
loyalty towards the party. These grassroots leaders, who remain unknown 
to the general public, have ‘a great deal more power than the MQM pol- 
iticians’.” Their authority reigns supreme over party workers, who can 
be assigned a task by their unit-in-charge at any time of the day or night, 
as I could discover for myself with some of my respondents, who would 
sometimes abruptly put an end to a late-night dinner to comply with a 
directive of their immediate superior. The units-in-charge, who were 
described to me by a party worker as ‘very powerful and autonomous, 
like the SHO [Station House Officer] of a police station’, are theoreti- 
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cally answerable to the sectors-in-charge. However, the MQM has a long 
history of compartmentalisation of its ‘dirty work’. In the early 1990s, 
for instance, the elite corps in charge of torturing and murdering ‘trai- 
tors’ (which was rumoured to be headed by Imran Farooq), operated 
under the direct authority of the Markaz (the party’s headquarters), with- 
out the knowledge of sectors-in-charge.’* Today, most of the party’s 
tougher assignments seem to be divided between the incarcerated lead- 
ers of the MQM’s militant wing (such as Saulat Mirza, who has been 
sitting on death row since 1999 but continues to operate from his jail)” 
and the units-in-charge. Thus, according to the aforementioned party 
worker, ‘in most cases they [the units-in-charge] bypass the sectors-in- 
charge and hide the criminal activities of the karkuns [party workers] 
deliberately’. When I asked my interviewee the reason for this occulta- 
tion, he explained that ‘the criminals of MQM are useful and rare these 
days’, suggesting that units-in-charge shelter them to increase their 
autonomy of action and possibly to build up their reputation within the 
party. If some of the dirty work overseen by these units-in-charge might 
evade the control of their immediate superiors, their activities are tightly 
monitored by ‘London’, where the centre of command of the party (its 
International Secretariat) was relocated in 1992, following the exile of 
Altaf Hussain shortly before Operation Clean-up. The tightness of this 
transnational control is striking, especially after such a prolonged period 
of physical estrangement between the top command of the party and its 
cadres in Pakistan. I was once interrupted during an interview with a 
unit-in-charge of the party in Landhi bya phone call from London. After 
hanging up, the unit-in-charge told me that the interview was over as he 
had just received a request from his bosses in Britain: a party worker had 
recently lost a relative and he was asked to present his condolences to 
the grieving family. Although the incident had taken place in the vicin- 
ity (this family lived barely 200 metres away from the unit office), the 
news of this death had not yet spread in the neighbourhood. But it had 
already reached London, which had informed the unit-in-charge at once. 

If a political ethnography of these local functionaries of the MQM 
remains to be written, it is most certainly at their level that the de facto 
sovereignty of the MQM is the most visible. While these men are merely 
small-time cadres of a political party, without any official mandate, they 
are entrusted with considerable disciplinary, extractive and regulatory 
powers. The public authority of the MQM at the local level largely rests 
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on their shoulders, as they are assigned critical tasks such as the surveil- 
lance of party workers, the identification of ‘unpleasant individuals’ 
(napasandida afrad),” the collection of revenue from residents and shop- 
keepers (in the form of bhatta or, on the occasion of Eid-ul-Adha, of ani- 
mal hides, which are sold to the tannery industry) or the adjudication of 
interpersonal disputes. Their political clout is reinforced by their power 
of recommendation (sifarish) for job positions in the public sector, while 
their intervention can prove decisive in having access to water, electric- 
ity, education, health facilities and even legal counselling. The provision 
of these services is facilitated by the myriad branches of the party, which 
runs an ambulance service as well as some hospitals through its welfare 
branch (the Khidmat-e-Khalq Foundation [KKF], which was established 
the same year as the APMSO, in 1978, on the patterns of the philan- 
thropic branch of the JI), while maintaining a Legal Aid Committee as 
well as a Labour Division. The MQM even runs its own traffic police, 
the City Wardens, which is mainly composed of party workers and sym- 
pathisers and which was attributed an 8 million rupees budget in April 
2011 by the Administrator of the City, Fazlur Rehman (who succeeded 
the City Nazim, Mustafa Kamal, in 2010). During the month of Ram- 
zan 2012, the 1,500 traffic wardens (who have access to twenty police 
cars) were called in to assist the police in the regulation of traffic at 111 
different spots across the city.” The creation of this unarmed but uni- 
form-clad force widely perceived—and thus regularly targeted—as ‘the 
MQM’s police’ has naturally been contested by the rivals of the domi- 
nant party, and in particular by the JI. In January 2010, the Sindh JI 
Chief, Asadullah Bhutto, accused the wardens of illegally occupying a 
football ground in Gulshan-e-Iqbal, where they planned to construct 
their headquarters. Bhutto also expressed his doubts about the legality 
of the wardens, as the local government law contained no provision about 
‘parallel policing.” 

Despite what its opponents have been repeating since the early 1990s, 
however, the MQM’s enduring predominance in Karachi is not the out- 
come of a ‘parallel government or a ‘state within a state’. True, the MQM 
has sometimes been tempted to circumvent and duplicate the state in its 
citadels, for instance by erecting concrete walls and digging trenches 
around its strongholds, or by building iron gates and setting up check- 
points guarded by young armed men at their entrance—all practices that 
were discontinued after the launch of Operation Clean-up, as one of the 
first initiatives of the army was precisely to bring down the ramparts of 
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these Mohajir citadels. But even when it flirted with separatism, the 
MQM remained a party of government, which drew most of its public 
authority from official (re)sources. Which is not to say that this author- 
ity is essentially formal: on the contrary, the MQM largely benefited from 
the informalisation of the state and from the politics of patronage of rul- 
ing elites. This is what the militarisation of the party under Jam Sadiq 
Ali already suggested. Under Pervez Musharraf, the MQM has also used 
its control of the local state (see Chapter 6 for further details) to consol- 
idate its hold over its constituents and, more originally, over its party 
workers. These favours to dedicated party workers and sympathisers are 
an integral part of the MQM’s ‘performative politics’, that is, of its capac- 
ity to ‘deal with everyday problems rapidly, visibly, and though rarely 
aimed at transforming institutions or practices, with some immediate 
effect’.”® By increasing the presence of MQM-afhiliated workers within 
public institutions, they also contribute to strengthen the party’s grip 
over the local state. Finally, the intermingling of political and profes- 
sional careers, through the sifarish of the sectors-in-charge and units-in- 
charge, increases the dependence of individual workers on their party for 
the management of their lives. Favours come with obligations on the part 
of the benefactor and the allocation of a position in a public office can 
come along with solicitations of greater involvement in the party’s affairs, 
including its dirty work. This is exemplified by the trajectory of Faisal 
Mehmood, one of the co-accused in the murder case of journalist Wali 
Khan Babar in 2011. According to the interrogation report prepared by 
the Special Investigative Unit (SIU) of the city police, of which I was 
shown a copy, Mehmood is a ‘Madrasi’, or Tamil Muslim. Between 1998 
and 2001, he managed a small roadside restaurant in Kharadar, in the 
Old City. In 2003, he and his family moved to Orangi Town. ‘The fol- 
lowing year, he obtained a job in the City District Government of Kara- 
chi (CDGK) on the recommendation of his unit in-charge. But instead 
of settling down (he was now forty-one, married, with four daughters), 
Mehmood was allegedly involved in a case of kidnapping-cum-murder 
(of a Pashtun ice-cream seller) and in a murder attempt on a PPP cadre 
(who managed to escape) the very same year. The chances of a court of 
law validating his confession were extremely thin. Nonetheless, the cre- 
dence given to such police reports by the judges of the Supreme Court 
(see Chapter 7) has granted them some veracity in the eyes of the media 
and the public, thus reactivating the debate around the MQM’s involve- 
ment in violence. And against all odds, an anti-terrorism court (which, 
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significantly, was located in the interior of Sindh rather than in Karachi, 
and could thus operate more freely) handed death and life sentences to 
six of the accused on 1 March 2014. Faisal Mehmood himself was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, in a verdict that confirmed his double life— 
clerk for the city by day, killer for his party by night. 


The Military Component of the MQM’s Public Authority 


The military build-up of the MQM, which provided the party with a 
significant advantage over its rivals, at least until recently, must be con- 
textualised. As we already saw in detail, the founders of the MQM had 
their first taste of politics in an increasingly violent student milieu, and 
they drew lessons from their expulsion of KU by the better armed IJT. It 
should also be remembered that the MQM emerged a few years later in 
a context of escalating ‘ethnic’ violence, which saw Urdu-speaking pop- 
ulations grow increasingly insecure under the threat of the Pashtun ‘arms 
and drug mafia’. In this context, the turn to arms of the MQM leader- 
ship, in the mid-1980s, expressed an existential fear as far as the survival 
of the party but also of the Mohajir community at large was concerned. 
In a famous speech made in Liaquatabad in 1987, Altaf Hussain thus 
declared, ‘Mohajirs will have no good use for their VCRs, colour televi- 
sions and other luxuries, because these things cannot defend us. They will 
have to arrange for their own security.” Twenty years later, in a context 
of renewed confrontation with the Pashtuns, the guaid-e-zehrik (leader 
of the movement, Altaf Hussain’s /agab within the MQM) would renew 
his call to arms and extend it to women: ‘Women should learn how to 
shoot and even they should take karate classes. After all, self-defence is 
the key to survival in today’s violent world.’ 

Searching for security—for its leaders and activists as much as for its 
constituents—the MQM started stocking its own arsenal from 1984 
onwards. After having obtained their first revolvers and Sten guns from 
progressive students, the leaders of the party started looking for Kalash- 
nikovs. MQM officials first encountered the 4/ashni at Sindh University, 
in Hyderabad, in January 1986, when Altaf Hussain was invited to attend 
G.M. Syed’s birthday." JSM militants introduced MQM workers to the 
handling of modern weaponry, including AK-47s. After their return to 
Karachi, the participants went looking for their own A/ashni and it was 
not long before one of Altaf’s ‘bodyguards’, Javed Langra, came back 
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with one.” In the following years, the MQM and the APMSO man- 
aged to build up a formidable arsenal and they attracted a number of the 
badmashs previously affiliated with the IJT or with the progressives. These 
military capacities were initially built up with the help of the progressive 
and left-wing groups (NSF, PSF and USM) with which the APMSO 
remained allied until 1988. In the late 1980s, the MQM also traded cars 
for guns with the PPP.*’ More surprisingly, militants of the IJT also sold 
weapons to the APMSO around the same time.™ Finally, around 1987- 
1988, the MQM/APMSO bought its first shipment of AK-47s from the 
Sindhi nationalists of the JSM, which would soon become arch rivals of 
the party and its student wing. These weapons provided the APMSO 
with a tactical advantage over the IJT, which started losing its hold over 
KU and other campuses in the city at the end of the 1980s.® 


The formation of the MQM’ elite corps 


The militarisation of the MQM did not merely serve defensive purposes, 
deriving from the existential fears mentioned above. In its early years, 
the MQM’s leadership adopted a resolutely militant posturing, which 
aimed at toughening up the (self-)image of the Mohajir community. 
Indeed, ethnic stereotypes which remain prevalent to this day—espe- 
cially among Punjabis—project Mohajirs as a meek and effeminate com- 
munity, if only for its favourite diet of tea and chapatis, pitted against the 
richer—and supposedly sexually empowering—diet of /assi and rotis dear 
to Punjabis. Altaf Hussain himself suffered from this stigmatisation of 
Urdu-speakers as ‘tea drinkers’ (chai pine wale) during his military train- 
ing as a cadet in 1971—an experience that, according to him, was cru- 
cial in his ethnic awakening.** Militancy was therefore an integral part 
of the imagination of the Mohajir gaum. The fear of the Pashtuns was 
tainted with a fascination for their supposedly more ‘martial’ culture—a 
gross oversimplification of Pashtun history” but a performative belief 
nonetheless. Thus, when the MQM’s leadership decided to upgrade the 
military capacities of its first ‘bodyguards’, in 1987, these young men were 
sent to Afghanistan, where they stayed with a Pashtun tribal leader who 
helped them improve their military skills. On their return, these newly 
trained ‘bodyguards’ would transmit their freshly acquired knowledge to 
other recruits.*® 

In the late 1980s, the members of this elite corps were regrouped under 
the MQM’s Security Wing, which initially comprised two cells of seven 
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militants each. Each of these cells corresponded to a ‘zone’ covering half 
of Karachi. The activities and personalities of one of these two cells (that 
of Zone C, based in Liaquatabad and covering Central Karachi) have 
recently been brought to light by Nichola Khan.*” Combining detailed 
ethnographic observation with interview-generated life-histories, Khan 
managed to approach these elusive characters at close range. On the basis 
of this prolonged fieldwork, Khan suggests that for the MQM’s killer 
elite, extreme violence provided access to and affirmation of a form of 
‘hypermasculinity’, as well as a source of status enhancement. In their 
testimonies, these militants suggest that the identity of their victims and 
the way they were killed was left to the initiative of their ‘leaders’. In 
some cases, these leaders are even said to have suggested using the most 
gruesome forms of violence to terrify the ‘enemies of the MQM’. How- 
ever, it is difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction here. These for- 
mer militants may be tempted to attribute moral responsibility for these 
atrocities to their leaders, in order to live in peace with their painful mem- 
ories. In the process, they downplay the role of peer pressure in their acts 
of extreme violence. Yet, following Christopher Browning’s seminal study 
of the 101 reserve battalion of the German police during the Second 
World War,” it is hard to believe that the increasing brutality of these 
killers (involving cases of bone drilling, mutilations, decapitations, etc.) 
was simply an expression of the ever-more bloody tactics of their lead- 
ers. I am more inclined to think that intense dynamics of peer pressure 
prevailed within these micro-groups, which encouraged each of their 
members (who often lived together and ‘worked’ in the same premises) 
to emulate if not outsmart his peers by the number of his victims and 
the sheer ‘creativity’ of his macabre designs. ‘Excesses’ would then have 
occurred at the confluence of party discipline and horizontal interactions 
presenting affinities with a professional competition.” This finds confir- 
mation in the testimonies of some MQM militants, who talk of ‘unend- 
ing competition within the party’s killer elite.” 


The MQM'’s intermittent combatants 


All the young men who were recruited into the MQM along the years 
for militant activities were not full-time fighters. Many of these armed 
fighters were intermittent combatants, who were only occasionally sent 
to the ‘frontline’. Iqbal* is one of these Sunday fighters, otherwise a reg- 
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ular MQM party worker in one of the party’s contested turfs. In recent 
years, he has been sent to the ‘frontline’ on several occasions; and while 
he insists that most temp-warriors like him turn out to make poor com- 
batants, he also points to the professionalisation of Karachi’s turf wars, 
whether in terms of tactics or armament. Iqbal’s self-restrained militant 
career also demonstrates that unlike what dominant approaches in con- 
flict studies suggest, one does not always need to be ‘motivated’ to take 
parts in acts of collective violence with lethal consequences, such as war, 
terrorism or ‘ethnic riots’.”’ His trajectory points at alternative paths 
towards violent mobilisation, which neither proceed from full adhesion 
nor coercion. His gradual enrolment into the turf war between the 
MQM and Pashtun ‘criminals’ of a neighbouring locality is best described 
as a form of reluctant mobilisation, where he let himself be mobilised 
for violent operations while keeping some details of his past life hidden 
to his party leaders, out of fear that they could use it to make him a full- 
time killer rather than an episodic Sunday fighter. This life-story does 
not claim any form of representativity. On the contrary, its heuristic 
value lies in its questioning of many commonly held assumptions about 
the profile, aspirations and violent behaviour of the MQM’s foot sol- 
diers. Moreover, Iqbal’s rather atypical career offers a valuable addition 
to the existing literature on MQM workers and militants, which until 
now has been primarily concerned with the first or second wave of 
MQM militants, recruited during the 1980s and 1990s. Iqbal, who joined 
the MQM in the mid-2000s, belongs to the next generation of MQM 
workers, who joined a party that had already lost much of its ‘fun’* and 
was getting increasingly involved in practices of economic accumula- 
tion. These practices might have scorned the image of the party but they 
also attracted to it some disgruntled youths in search of rapid upward 
social mobility—a quest which for many of them, such as Iqbal, would 
remain unfulfilled. 

Nothing predisposed Iqbal to become a party worker of the MQM. His 
ethnicity alone should have worked as a powerful deterrent against his 
joining the party. Though he was born in Karachi, Iqbal is not a Moha- 
jir. His parents migrated from another province (I have deliberately with- 
held some information, which could have compromised the anonymity 
that I guaranteed him) but he grew up in a Mohajir-dominated katchi 
abadi, and rapidly became as fluent in Urdu as in his native tongue. His 
father was relatively well-off (he had earned some money as a migrant 
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worker in the Gulf) and Iqbal, who was the second youngest of four 
brothers and four sisters, could pursue an education up to university level. 
He was a rather bright student and joined a pre-engineering college after 
his matriculation. After successfully completing the first year of a three- 
year course, he failed his exams the second year. On his own admission, 
he had lost his concentration in the deeply politicised atmosphere of the 
college. One incident, in particular, deeply affected him. Sometime around 
1995 or 1996, he witnessed a fight between activists of the IJT and of a 
student union which claimed to represent students of his own commu- 
nity. The latter were badly hurt and fell to the ground. When their rivals 
jumped on their motorbikes, seemingly to run over the wounded, Iqbal 
spontaneously ran towards them, hoping to save them from a certain 
death. His initiative was emulated by other students and the boys of the 
IJT ran away. Iqbal’s courageous reaction probably saved the boys’ lives. 
But it also exposed him to reprisals from the IJT, whose activists threat- 
ened him with dire consequences if he dared interfere again in their 
affairs. Iqbal took these threats seriously, but it is his mother’s reaction 
which prompted him to give up his studies. When he reached his place, 
wearing a blood-stained white shirt, his mother was horrified and asked 
him to leave the college at once, as she feared for his life. “This time, it is 
someone else’s blood on your shirt. Next time, it will be yours,’ his mother 
told him. He abided by her advice, which he considers ‘wise’ retrospec- 
tively, and never returned to college after this incident. 

After dropping out of college, Iqbal tried his luck in the army. He soon 
realised, though, that the prospects of rapid upward social mobility in 
the military were pretty grim, and he did not renew his contract after its 
term. He returned to Karachi, doomed to ‘timepass’ while waiting for an 
opportunity to present itself to him. Then, one day, as he was taking part 
in a demonstration, around 1996, he was arrested by the police and sent 
to jail. There, he was threatened by some inmates but was spared a seri- 
ous trashing due to the timely intervention of some prisoners affiliated 
with the MQM. Following this incident, Iqbal developed, in his own 
words, a ‘soft corner’ for the MQM: “They did what they said. They were 
actually protecting us. That was the motivation factor.’ However, this 
motivation was not sufficient to translate into actual engagement. At that 
time, Iqbal was learning Japanese and dreamt of finding a job in Japan. 
It was only after the implementation of the Sindh Local Government 
Ordinance (SLGO) 2001, which gave birth to a three-tier local govern- 
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ment system (see Chapter 6), that Iqbal ‘decided’ to join the MQM. Far 
from being personal, this choice was primarily a response to familial pres- 
sure, as his father was encouraging him to join the party and contest local 
elections, taking advantage of the new career opportunities that were 
opening to lower-middle-class but educated youths like him under the 
devolution plan. 

Shortly after officially joining the party, Iqbal was elected a local coun- 
cillor. He was soon involved in a case of corruption—he candidly admits 
that he had been taking bribes ‘from builders, contractors, everyone’, but 
justifies his act by relating it to the ‘ethics of illegality’ allegedly prevail- 
ing in his milieu, which enables him to deem his act illegal and yet licit:” 
‘taking bribes is common and not considered a crime’. He was appar- 
ently denounced to the party by a relative, following a dispute with the 
latter, and was suspended for six months. After this probation time, he 
resumed his functions and was noticed by a party cadre who took him 
under his protection. However, a few years later, Iqbal’s patron was mur- 
dered by a rival group and he considered for a while leaving the party, 
where he felt discriminated against for his ethnicity. His exit plan did 
not materialise and, instead, Iqbal started getting increasingly involved 
in the militant activities of the party in his locality. In 2010 and 2011, he 
took part in several clashes with gunmen of a rival group, which he iden- 
tifies as the Pashtun ‘drug mafia’, supported by militants of the ANP and 
officers of a ‘law and order agency’. 

If Iqbal let himself be recruited for martial activities, with his activ- 
ism becoming increasingly risky in the process, he consistently refused 
to become a full-time killer for the party. This reluctance led him to with- 
hold some details of his past life to his party. Thus, he avoided mention- 
ing his past experience in the army out of fear of being pressurised to 
take part in even more brutal activities (targeted killings, acts of tor- 
ture,...). This withholding of information which he could have used to 
his advantage, had he been ‘motivated’ to join the elite corps of the 
MQM ’s ‘shooters’ and ‘bodyguards’, points at his reluctance to be mobil- 
ised for violent activities, at least beyond a certain point that he himself 
determined. This did not deter him from capitalising silently on his ‘con- 
troversial’ past, though. During armed clashes, Iqbal generally tries to get 
hold of weapons he became familiar with while in the army, which pro- 
vide him with a greater sense of control and safety. He is also aware that 
his military past makes him a more experienced foot soldier than other 
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temp-warriors like him, a sense of confidence that can be grasped in the 
following extract of one of my conversations with him, during which he 
related an episode of fighting (the third he was involved in) in his local- 
ity during the month of Ramzan 2011: 


They [the MQM unit-in-charge for his locality] called me and I went there 
[to the place where the fighting was about to start]. It was 12 am and I started 
my duty—it’s eight hours. At 2 am, they told me that I had to accompany two 
senior karkuns. They were supposed to be senior, because they were Urdu-speak- 
ing and I was non-Urdu speaking. Then I accompanied them. Both of them 
were carrying guns. Only I was empty-handed. Then we reached the [firing] 
post. It was a sensitive post. The distance between our post and the enemy 
post was like... 200 metres... [...] When we reached there, it was all dark. 
You could not even light a matchstick, otherwise it would have revealed our 
position to the enemy. There, one of the so-called senior karkuns handed me 
over his rifle, and he went back, 20, 30 m. away from the frontline, he picked 
up his cell-phone and started talking to his girlfriend... I stood there, in the 
bunker, pointing my rifle at the enemy post... 

What do you mean by ‘bunker’? 

It was just a desi [South Asian] type of bunker, made of temporary brick 
walls... So anyway, I was standing there, pointing my rifle at the enemy’s post, 
chamber unlocked, ready to fire... During night time, we generally keep the 
chamber unlocked and loaded with bullets, because it’s a crucial time. All that 
time, I kept my eyes wide open, looking at the enemy post. Then, at 3 am, the 
second karkun handed over his Kalashnikov to me and left. I stayed there 
alone, with the Kalashnikov in my back and the other rifle in my hand. Then 
around 5, 5.30, another arkun arrived and said ‘Oh, you are alone!’ I said 
‘Yes...’ So he replied, ‘Ok, Pll stay with you.’ Until 8 in the morning he was 
with me. That day, I ended up staying until 8 pm. It’s ok... Sometimes, when 
you are a karkun or work for MQM, you have to be that dedicated... The fight- 
ing with the drug mafia there lasted for several days. The drug mafia was helped 
by ANP people... Some agencies were also helping them... The crucial time 
was during iftari or sehri [meals served after the rupture of the fast, respec- 
tively at nightfall and at the crack of dawn] and during the az/an [prayer 
call]... Two or three times, the fighting started at iffari... 

Did you see some fighting that day? 

No, not that day. I returned home and the fighting started the next day. By 
that time I was back there. I don't do roza [fasting], that’s why they called me 
there: the timing of iffari and sehri are crucial [as most party workers leave 
their post to break the fast], so they needed someone there at that time. Then 
three or four shots were fired by the enemies and I replicated. Then the oth- 
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ers turned up once they heard the gunshots and many rounds were fired at 
the enemies. Then after 40 to 50 minutes of fighting, the agencies came—law 
enforcement agencies [the Rangers]—and told us we had to back off from 
that area. It happened three or four times. Then, after three, four hours, the 
Rangers went back to their position and we went back to the frontline. At one 
point, I was caught by the Rangers but they did not recognise me because I 
spoke in my mother tongue and they didn't pay attention to me. Because they 
know that normally only Urdu-speakers are allowed to carry guns [in the 
MQM] and allowed to fight. Normally, non-Urdu speakers don’t have access 
to the merchandise [guns]. 

— Were any of your companions killed during these clashes? 

— No, one of them was injured in the leg but no one was killed. During those five 
days of fighting, people said that bullets worth 20 million rupees were fired... 
That was a rumour... I think it was closer to 2 million... When they [MQM] 
captured the area, they fired with automatic weapons continuously... 

— How do you ‘capture’ an area? 

— There were special teams, equipped with special weapons. Those were new. 
Those who handled them were unknown to us, they came from some other 
area. They were well-trained. They knew their job. We had some strategic plan- 
ners, who knew the maps. We had some military-standard binoculars, sniper 
rifles with telescopes. Anybody knows the Dragonov is expensive, right? But 
the snipers had some with them. There were three to four of them, and they 
did the real damage, not the light machineguns... The thing that was surpris- 
ing was that the law enforcement agencies... they provided the drug mafia 
with weapons... 

— What makes you say that? 

— Our touts were in the area... our spies, you could say. They informed us that 
government vehicles were being used to deploy weapons... to distribute weap- 
ons among those people. 


Iqbal’s past military experience makes him a valuable witness here. It 
enables him to appreciate, from a ‘professional’ point of view, the fight- 
ing skills of his companions and the military-grade planning and equip- 
ment put at their disposal. Iqbal is thus pointing at the amateurism of 
most temp-warriors episodically sent to the battlefield, a critique infused 
with his own sense of being discriminated against for his ethnicity, a 
discrimination that he found all the more unfair that his fighting skills 
were well above those of the ‘so-called senior arkuns’ and that this very 
ethnicity provided his party with a tactical advantage during armed 
clashes, as it made him less suspicious in the eyes of law enforcement 
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agencies. He also insists on the formidable war-machine built by the 
MQM in recent years, whether in terms of personnel, strategic plan- 
ning or military equipment. Finally, his first-hand account of some of 
the worst episodes of fighting witnessed in Karachi since the mid-1990s 
points at the ambiguous role of ‘law enforcement agencies—some of 
which apparently sided with the belligerents while others (the Rangers) 
adopted a more neutral approach, though without seriously interfering 
with the combats. 

When I recorded this conversation, in December 2011, Iqbal was once 
again considering leaving the party. He was well aware that his life was 
becoming increasingly dangerous and he was considering moving abroad, 
or at least to another city in Pakistan. He was dreaming of opening a 
photo studio and forgetting politics altogether, before it was too late. His 
family were encouraging him to do so: his two parents had passed away 
and although his brothers and sisters remained unaware of the exact 
nature of his activities for the party, they feared for his life. One cannot 
fail to perceive multiple dynamics of (self-)occultation, as well as the pro- 
fession of a deeply idiosyncrasic ethic of violence, here. So as to avoid 
being (even) more involved in acts of violence, some of which he con- 
siders reprehensible, Iqbal has been consistently hiding parts of his past 
to his party, dissimulating valuable biographical resources in the process. 
On the other hand, he has been trying to maintain a veil of ignorance 
over the exact nature of his activities in the MQM within his household. 
Living in fear (of his ‘enemies’ but also of his own party) and denial, Iqbal 
also lives in chronic uncertainty. He remains uncertain about his future, 
but for now has nowhere else to go. The next time we met, in August 
2012, he was once again considering leaving to go abroad, and was busy 
gathering documents and funds to move to the United States, where one 
of his brothers was staying. Iqbal wanted to hear my opinion on this emi- 
gration project and I could only encourage him to put some distance 
between himself and the increasingly dangerous world of Karachi poli- 
tics. This would cost me a precious informant but I remembered vividly 
his request, a year earlier, to treat him as ‘a friend, not a source’, and this 
seemed to be the day of reckoning. 


The Challenges to the MQM’s Domination 


Despite its political clout and military power, the MQM has had to cope 
with an ever increasing number of competitors, from dissidents (the Haq- 
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iqis) to mainstream political parties (the PPP, and more recently the 
ANP) to sectarian groups (the Sunni Tehrik, the Sipah-e-Sahaba Paki- 
stan), to jihadis (the Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan), to more recent organ- 
isations with links to the underworld (the PAC). As we will see in detail 
in the next two chapters, these challenges have only increased in recent 
years. Ihe MQM’s unprecedented grip over the local state, under Pervez 
Musharraf, has been a major source of conflict with the political parties 
and organisations claiming to represent the non-Mohajir populations of 
Karachi, who levelled against Mohajirs the allegation of state ‘capture’ 
that the MQM had initially made against Punjabis. The weakening of 
Pervez Musharraf’s regime, following his retirement from the army in 
2007, provided a window of opportunity for these groups challenging 
the MQM’s hold over Karachi politics. The events of 12 May 2007 were 
a watershed in this regard. When the MQM tried to prevent the CJP 
from visiting Karachi, at a time when he was in open conflict with Pres- 
ident Musharraf, gun battles ensued between the MQM and the ANP 
(whose leaders supported the visit of the CJP) on Sharah-e-Faisal, the 
road leading to the airport, costing the lives of forty-eight people. 
Although the majority of the victims turned out to be Pashtuns,” these 
clashes signalled the emergence of a new political and military force 
determined to challenge the domination of the MQM over Karachi. They 
marked the beginning of a bloody conflict between the two parties, which 
endured even after they joined the same coalition government in Sindh 
and in Islamabad after the 2008 elections. During these elections, the 
ANP managed to win two Provincial Assembly seats in Karachi, one of 
which was won against a candidate of the MQM (in PS-128, a Provin- 
cial Assembly constituency covering parts of Landhi and Quaidabad). 
‘This success owed less to an increase in the ANP’s vote share than to its 
focus on winnable constituencies.” For the leadership of the MQM, 
though, these results were a source of alarm. MQM leaders are aware 
that the demographic profile of Karachi is changing (cf. Fig. 2), with 
Urdu-speakers no longer a majority in the city (though still far more 
numerous that any other linguistic group). In this context, the virtual 
monopoly of the MQM over Urdu speakers’ votes is no longer a guar- 
antee of dominance over Karachi at large. As a result, the MQM has fol- 
lowed a two-pronged strategy: on the one hand, it joined the ANP in 
provincial and national coalition governments, but on the other it retracted 
towards its former ethnic and militant posturing. Though it restrained 
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from targeting the Pashtuns explicitly, it used the alleged threat of ‘tali- 
banisation to mobilise its supporters and armed cadres against the ANP 
and the Pashtuns at large, leading to a resumption of ‘target killings’ of 
party activists but also to coordinated attacks against Pashtun street ven- 
dors and restaurant owners, in an attempt to roll back the influx of Pash- 
tun migrants and IDPs to Karachi. 

‘The perception that the MQM has captured the state in Karachi has 
also been a source of conflict with its other coalition partner from 2008 
to early 2013, the PPP. The issue of public jobs was at the heart of the 
political battle between the MQM and the PPP during the summer of 
2011, which led to the worst episode of violence witnessed in Karachi 
since 1995 (see Chapter 6). Besides its own coalition partners, the MQM 
has been facing armed resistance from the Baloch criminal elements 
regrouped in the PAC. As we will see in greater detail in the next chap- 
ter, this conflict is also focusing on the access to local state institutions, 
a confirmation that ‘the state’ (riyasat, an Urdu term referring to a per- 
manent power apparatus distinct from more ephemeral governments), 
far from having withered away in Karachi, remains coveted as a source 
of physical protection, economic alleviation and political legitimacy by 
the very same protagonists who trample underfoot conventional notions 
of sovereignty. 


Conclusion 


Karachi’s dominant political and military force since the late 1980s, the 
MQM, is the outcome of a student movement, the APMSO, which ini- 
tially failed to find its public despite an apparently favourable socio-eco- 
nomic context. If most studies of the MQM so far have been locating 
the origins of Mohajir nationalism in the gradual political and economic 
marginalisation of Mohajirs from the 1970s onwards,” these socio-eco- 
nomic explanations fail to explain the initial erring of Mohajir student 
activists. The examination of this early phase of Mohajir nationalism 
complicates the narrative of this movement-turned-party by de-natural- 
ising the electoral successes of the MQM at the end of the 1980s. This 
examination of the MQM» origins as a student movement is all the more 
necessary that these ‘street fighting years’ have left a deep imprint over 
the MQM leadership’s approach towards politics, conceived by the par- 
ty’s ideologues as a state of permanent warfare. The peculiar grammar of 
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consent and authority that has been the trademark of the MQM—and 
that was projected by its ideologues as the most rational response to the 
aforementioned ‘state of war —is in fact a legacy of the APMSO. It was 
only reinforced by the transformation of the Mohajir movement into a 
mainstream party, a process of institutionalisation that also led to a greater 
personalisation of authority within the party. 

While the militarisation of Karachi’s student milieu in the late 1970s/ 
early 1980s left a deep imprint over the founders of the APMSO and 
precipitated the transformation of this student movement into a politi- 
cal party, the ‘ethnic riots’ of 1985-1986 brought forth the MQM’s mil- 
itary build-up, which only escalated in the course of its battle for local 
supremacy with the JI and the IJT, examined in the preceding chapter. 
At the end of the 1980s, the party’s weapons procurement spree and its 
setting up of an elite corps of well-trained fighters made it a force to be 
reckoned with. Instead of establishing the supremacy of the party, though, 
these strong-arm tactics were emulated by its rivals, leading to further 
violent escalation. What truly set the MQM apart from other contend- 
ers to political power in Karachi was its ability to fuse militancy and gov- 
ernance, disruption and political convention. Despite what its detractors 
suggest, the enduring resistance of the party to the incumbency factor 
was not so much (or not solely) the outcome of its terror tactics, its wide- 
spread electoral malpractices or its patronage by successive civilian and 
military regimes. More importantly, the MQM owes its political longev- 
ity—a truly remarkable feat, considering the successive crises faced by 
the party since its creation—to its ability to reconcile official and unof- 
ficial resources, in a permanent dialectic of the legal and the lethal that, 
as Jean and John Comaroff underline, is essential to the transmutation 
of power, through its transcendence, into sovereignty.” Here lies the 
‘magic of the state’: in the inescapability of the fact that ‘might made 
right no less than right made might’.' In postcolonial Karachi, this 
magic formula was premised on the straddling of the fence separating 
state and society. This transgression (at least from the point of view of 
legal-rational models of the modern state which, as we will see further, 
continue to structure the debate on ‘the state’ in Pakistan)!’ was facili- 
tated by state agents themselves, who contributed to the fragmentation 
of state sovereignty with their patronage politics and natural inclination 
to outsource illegitimate violence through Machiavellian trade-offs with 
private enforcers. The formula of the MQM’s success—reconciling the 
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urns and the arms while operating within and without the confines of 
the state, in the twilight zone of dis/order—could not be kept secret for 
long, though. With the passage of time, other contenders to sovereign 
power tried to replicate it, with varied success. The violence and ever- 
increasing disorder that resulted from these attempts at replicating the 
MQM »’s magic formula were not the symptoms of a worsening state of 
lawlessness but, on the contrary, a manifestation of the city’s increasingly 
dense architecture of legalities and the advent of a ‘horizontally woven 
tapestry of sovereignties’.'” Ironically—but as we will see, the paradox 
is not as blatant as it seems—the most significant contributors to this 
proliferation of legal orders were two groups commonly identified, in 
Karachi, as ‘criminals’ and ‘terrorists’. It is this apparent paradox and its 
consequences for the MQM’s hegemonic project that I explore in the 
next two chapters. 
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Dil ke phaphole jal uthe sine ke dagh se 
Is ghar ko ag lag gai ghar ke chiragh se 
His heart was burning so hard that his chest was full of blisters. 
He set this house on fire with the lamp of the house. 
(A two-verse poem accompanying a poster of Rehman ‘Dakait’ 
in a lane of Rangiwara, Lyari. Personal observation, August 2012). 


In December 2011, as I was driving in an auto-rickshaw across a bazaar 
of Saddar, the buoyant and decrepit colonial centre of Karachi, I came 
across a passer-by wearing a t-shirt that proclaimed, ‘I own Karachi!’ The 
polarisation of Karachi’s political and social life, courtesy of almost three 
decades of civil strife, gave a highly provocative resonance to that slogan. 
It reminded me of a conversation I had with one of the most well known 
public figures of the MQM in the city, Senator Nasreen Jalil, during my 
first visit to Karachi in 2001. After watching her take the lead of the great 
Ashura procession! on M.A. Jinnah Road without any bodyguard, I had 
asked her how she dared appear in such a high-risk public event? with- 
out any armed protection. With a large smile on her face, Nasreen Jalil 
had replied by reformulating the Mohajirs’ sense of entitlement to ‘their’ 
city, which is so integral to their identity politics in Karachi: “Why should 
we carry guns? ‘This city belongs to us! Ten years had passed since this 
conversation and, within that time, Jalil had plenty of occasions to put 
her statement to the test. In 2005, she became the Deputy Mayor (Naib 
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Nazim) of the city of Karachi, a post of considerable influence under the 
newly formed CDGK. The city government of Mustafa Kamal (2005- 
2010) saw the MQM tighten its grip over the local state, while trying to 
sell to its constituents and to foreign investors the ‘worldclass city’ dream. 
‘This government had great plans for Karachi. The reference point of its 
urban utopia was no longer Hong Kong, as it had been two decades ear- 
lier for a more militant MQM toying with secessionist projects. This 
time, Dubai was the model city to emulate for the development of Kara- 
chi. To implement its grand projects, the MQM-led CDGK required 
the support of Karachi’s various populations and invited them to develop 
a feeling of ‘ownership’ towards their city. ‘I own Karachi! was the slo- 
gan adopted in 2008 by Kamal’s team to sum up its approach towards 
development and create a ‘sense of ownership among the citizens of Kara- 
chi’. The passer-by who had caught my attention could have been an 
employee of the CDGK—possibly even one of these MQM party work- 
ers gratified with a job position on the sifarish of the unit-in-charge of 
their locality. But he could also have earned his t-shirt—along with a 
‘city owner’ badge—after enrolling himself as a volunteer for the numer- 
ous citizen initiatives launched by the CDGK in the field of traffic man- 
agement and ‘environmental protection (in fact, beautification). 

This slogan was drawn from the neo-liberal urban governance mod- 
els, encouraging the ‘participatory’ management of the affairs of the city, 
which Kamal and his entourage dreamt to test on Karachi (Kamal did 
his undergraduate studies in Malaysia, before enrolling at the MBA pro- 
gramme of the University of Wales, and he brought with him a pool of 
young technocrats familiar with these models). The same idea of ‘own- 
ership’, conflating the neo-liberal discourse on participatory citizenship 
with the Mohajirs’ sense of entitlement to Karachi was already present 
in the name of the cultural festival launched by Nasreen Jalil in 2006, 
Hamara Karachi (Our Karachi), though on a less provocative mode. ‘I 
own Karachi!’ was indeed of a different calibre. For its detractors, the 
MQM never tolerated the existence, let alone the development, of other 
political forces in Karachi, considering the city its personal fiefdom. Com- 
ing from an MQM-dominated city government, this slogan sounded like 
a provocation to the ears of anti- MQM elements. This was particularly 
true in Lyari, one of Karachi’s oldest and poorest localities, which has 
seen the rise of a fiercely anti- MQM movement in recent years. For Uzair 
Baloch, the young ‘Don of Lyari,’ who emerged in recent years as a major 
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adversary of the MQM, the party has ‘made the whole of Karachi hos- 
tage at gunpoint’ (MQM ne pure Karachi ko bandug ke zor par yarghamal 
banaya hua hai). However, Uzair is committed to prevent the MQM from 
‘owning’ the whole of Karachi. “Their dream will never materialize,’ he 
told me in August 2012, a statement that brimmed with promises of 
renewed confrontations between Karachi’s predominant party and its 
newly emerged Baloch challengers of the PAC. For Uzair Baloch and 
other adversaries of the MQM, Karachi’s dominant party has not 
renounced its hegemonic agenda, which has to be resisted politically as 
well as militarily. Uzair considers himself the rightful owner of his own 
piece of Karachi—Lyari and its population approaching 2 million—and 
he is determined not to let anyone snatch it from him. This anti-hege- 
monic project overlaps with a discourse of autochthony tainted with hos- 
tility towards Mohajirs at large, the leadership of the PAC making little 
distinction between Mohajirs and the MQM, often referring to the for- 
mer as ‘the people of the MQM’ (MQM wale). As Zafar Baloch, the 
right-hand man of Uzair Baloch and the ‘brain of the PAC until his mur- 
der in September 2013, explained to me in December 2011: 


Basically, they [Mohajirs] are not from here. Basically, we [the Baloch] are from 
here, because our fathers and grandfathers, they belong to Karachi by birth. The 
people of the MQM, they are first generation Karachiites. They migrated after 
1947. We have been here for more than two centuries. 


To reinforce his point, Zafar Baloch resorted to a metaphor compar- 
ing Mohajirs to tenants (Airaedars) and the Baloch to owners (maliks), 
an analogy that found its resonance in the battle for space and land rights 
that is so intimately linked with ‘political’ and ‘ethnic’ conflicts in 
Karachi: 


The owner can evict the tenant at will but nobody can evict the owner. These 
people of the MQM, they’re just like tenants. They have grabbed the property 
of someone else. When the owner is weak, he gets his land grabbed. But when 
he gets strong again, he will say, ‘Let’s recover our property!’ [Hamara property 
waguzar karao!| 


While accusing the Mohajirs at large of having ‘captured’ Karachi, the 
leaders of the PAC point to the ethnic bias that allegedly informed the 
development works of the MQM-led CDGK between 2005 and 2010. 
According to Zafar Baloch, ‘During these four years, they upgraded their 
area in a big way [unhon ne apne elagon ko bahut up kiya].[...] The MQM 
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claims to speak for everyone but they won't give up their bias against oth- 
ers [7.e. non-Mohajirs].’ As this statement suggests, the conflict between 
the PAC and the MQM is not primarily of an ethnic nature. Although 
the PAC’s politics can be seen as the coming of age of an armed politics 
of autochthony in Karachi’s oldest locality, it is also fuelled by a political 
rivalry over the ‘control’ (Zafar Baloch often used the English term, while 
speaking in Urdu) of the local state that emerged in 2001. This access to 
public resources is all the more pressing, for the leaders of the PAC, that 
the Baloch of Lyari have been bearing the brunt of the downsizing of 
public companies and institutions, a complaint that I often heard in Lyari, 
from sportsmen (who saw their perspectives of titularisation fade away 
with the closure of the ‘departments’, that is, the teams funded by Paki- 
stan’s leading public banks, companies and institutions) to semi-educated 
candidates to government jobs. Zafar Baloch summed up this process: 
“The downsizing of [public] institutions is going on. Until recently, when 
your father had been working for 20, 25 years in a public office, it was 
customary that, when he got retired, you would replace him. This used 
to happen in all [public] institutions: the KPT [Karachi Port Trust], the 
KESC [Karachi Electrical Supply Corporation], the banks, the Steel 
Mill... But when downsizing started, you would no longer inherit your 
father’s position.’ Elaborating further on the impact of this estrangement 
of the Baloch of Lyari from public institutions, Zafar Baloch points at a 
persisting desire of the state—not of an ethnically blind apparatus dis- 
tinct from society, but more realistically of a locus of power whose pen- 
etration by society is seen as the only way to redress social and ethnic 
inequalities. Ironically, Baloch—who used to head an organisation accused 
of harbouring some of the most hardened criminals of Karachi—used 
the example of the police to make his point: 


Take the case of Mr Gulabi Samo, who was recruited as a DSP [Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police]. Well, today he is a DIG [Deputy Inspector General; a one- 
star rank of the Police Service of Pakistan]. He has made the pride of his family 
and community. Now he can provide support to his children and offer them a 
good education. If, instead of only one, 20 young men had been made DSPs, 
today there would be 20 DIGs or AIGs [Assistant Inspector General; a two- 
star rank of the Police Service of Pakistan]. Then maybe the gang war, the infight- 
ing, the drug-trafficking and all other criminal activities would be under control. 
20 DSPs can control crime and they can spread awareness, proving to the peo- 
ple that anyone with education can become an officer. Then, out of 20 DSPs, 
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maybe 4, 6, 10 will be appointed assistant commissioner. Then, gradually, they 
will provide us with [state] support. Nowadays, why do these MQM-people, the 
Mohiajirs, succeed? Because they are in the administration and can influence the 


policy-making.* 


It is the story of this emerging challenge to the MQM’s predominance 
that the present chapter retraces. The politics of the PAC is irreducible 
to this anti-hegemonic indigenist project, though. It is, first and fore- 
most, the illegitimate child of a complex and unstable politico-criminal 
configuration involving a group of Baloch ‘bandits’ (dacoits) who, after 
decades of loyal service to the PPP, attempted to join the political fray 
on their own terms and form the state for themselves. 

‘The profile of the ‘bandits’ studied here as well as the context of their 
interactions with PPP leaders are highly specific to Lyari, which despite 
its central location stands apart from the rest of the city, whether ethni- 
cally (in the late 1990s, 40 to 50 per cent of its population was estimated 
to be Baloch)’ or politically (Lyari remains a stronghold of the PPP in 
a city otherwise dominated by the MQM). Nonetheless, these interac- 
tions raise larger questions about the dynamics and inner tensions of 
other politico-criminal configurations at work in the rest of the city. 
Moreover, however specific to Lyari the collusions between Baloch dacoits 
and PPP politicians may be, their impact over politics in the city at large 
has been increasing since the 2000s, which saw Lyari’s ‘gang war’ politi- 
cise, escalate and spill over into other neighbourhoods. 


Lyari and its Dacoits 
The Making of a Degraded Inner-City Neighbourhood 


Lyari derives its name from the word /yar, a tree said to bloom in grave- 
yards. It is one of Karachi’s oldest settlements, often referred to by its 
residents as ‘the mother of Karachi’ (Karachi ki maan). According to the 
legend, it is here that Mai Kolachi, the fisherwoman who gave her name 
to Karachi, lived with her seven sons, six of whom lost their lives to a 
gigantic crocodile (or shark, according to some versions), until the last 
one—the physically challenged Mororo—defeated the mighty beast 
(today, the tombs of the seven brothers take the dust on a non-descript 
roundabout, at the feet of a flyover, in the locality of Gulbai, on the other 
side of the Lyari river). Lyari’s first residents were Sindhi fishermen and 
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Baloch nomads (pawans) from Makran, Lasbela and Kalat districts, flee- 
ing drought and tribal feuds. A first influx occurred around 1725, a few 
years before Sindhi danyas settled in Karachi and committed to expand 
it. A second wave of Baloch settlers arrived around 1770, when Karachi 
came under the control of the Khan of Kalat, following an accord between 
the Khan and the Kalhora rulers of Sindh. A third wave of Baloch migra- 
tion took place after 1795, following the annexation of the city by the 
Talpur rulers of Sindh, which attracted Baloch tribesmen from interior 
Sindh and the Seraiki belt, many of whom found employment as guards, 
particularly at the Manora fort. Finally, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the British occupation of Sindh and the modernisation 
of Karachi’s port, as well as the construction of railway connections 
between Sindh and the Punjab, brought to Karachi a number of Baloch 
settlers from the Iranian part of Balochistan, most of whom settled on 
the banks of the Lyari river, currently the largest sewage drain in Kara- 
chi but a clean source of water, with abundant fish, until the 1950s. This 
migration increased after the subjugation of the Persian part of Balo- 
chistan by Iranian forces in 1928. Iranian Baloch were generally better- 
off than Lassis (from Lasbela, 200 km north-west of Karachi) and Katchis 
(from Katch, in Balochistan, to be distinguished from Gujarati Kutchis). 
‘Today, these Baloch of Iranian descent would constitute the largest share 
of Lyari’s Baloch population.‘ 

The bulk of these men found employment at the nearby port (as ste- 
vedores, boatmen, donkey-cart pushers, date palm packers, etc.), while 
others worked in the city’s first tanneries, oil-pressing mills and wool- 
washing factories.’ Women, for their part, sold embroidery from door 
to door or worked at home, fashioning packages from date palm leaves 
(dates and date palm leaves were imported from Masqat; Lea Market, 
currently one of the most vibrant commercial areas of Lyari, was one of 
the great date markets of Karachi in the nineteenth century). The 
Baloch/Makrani workforce employed at the port was among the first 
to organise in Karachi (shortly after railway workers), and the Karachi 
Port Workers Union emerged among the stevedores during a series of 
strikes in 1930.8 Religiously, most of these Baloch settlers were Sunni 
Hannafis, although at the end of the 1990s it was estimated that Lyari 
was home to 50,000 Zikris.’ 

‘The presence of the nearby port and the development of important 
mandis (markets) in Lea Market, as well as in Baghdadi and Shah Baig 
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Lane (two neighbourhoods of present-day Lyari Town), also attracted 
workers, traders and entrepreneurs from Gujarat (Kutchi Memons, in 
particular, a community which became known for its mercantile abilities 
as much as for its piety and charitable works),'° while a number of Black 
Africans added to this cosmopolitan mix (currently known as Sheedis or 
Makranis, the descendants of these African slaves and soldiers are esti- 
mated at 5,000 in Karachi [probably a gross underestimation], most of 
whom are found in Lyari, particularly in Baghdadi and Shah Baig Lane; 
they are now part of the larger Baloch society, though well below the 
tribal Baloch). By 1886, with a population of 24,600, Lyari had become 
the largest of the twenty-four districts of Karachi, and the only one with 
a population over 8,000.'! One of the most populated areas of Karachi 
(with the largest concentration of Muslims in a city demographically and 
economically dominated by non-Muslims), Lyari was also one of the 
most neglected in terms of development. The Hindu mercantile commu- 
nities that founded the modern city of Karachi and oversaw its early 
developments were not particularly keen on investing in the infrastruc- 
tures of this predominantly Muslim working-class area, which developed 
in a haphazard way around unplanned settlements of jhuggis or single- 
storey stone houses without access to sewerage and water. The British 
did not show much concern either for the appalling state of the neigh- 
bourhood, which degraded further in the late nineteenth century after 
Karachi’s most polluting factories were relocated there. This structural 
neglect continued after Partition: the primary concern of Pakistan’s rul- 
ing class was not with the living conditions of the indigenous labour force 
but with the resettlement of migrants from India. Thus, the two new 
planned colonies that were developed on the western corner of Lyari, 
Agra Taj Colony and Bihar Colony, were reserved for the Urdu-speak- 
ing muhajirin. 

In the years following Partition, Lyari experienced a spectacular demo- 
graphic growth, with its population increasing from 81,768 in 1941 to 
360,000 in 1956.” Despite the dismal state of large parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, which had no basic civic amenities until the 1960s, the resi- 
dents of Lyari remained attached to their locality. The attempt by General 
Ayub Khan's regime, in the late 1950s, to relocate Lyariites in New Kara- 
chi, in the northern part of the city, faced such resistance that Pakistan's 
first military ruler had to renounce his project of sanitising the city cen- 
tre by expulsing its working-class population to the periphery. The suc- 
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cess of this resistance movement was all the more remarkable in that it 
kept at bay powerful investors, eager to get hold of prime propriety land 
near the city centre. In the following years, left-oriented student organ- 
isations (NSF, DSF...) and political parties (such as the NAP) became 
extremely active in the neighbourhood, where they distributed literature 
and sometimes found shelter from the police and intelligence agencies. 
These young radicals walked in the footsteps of the nationalists of the 
late colonial period, who had already made Lyari the base of their polit- 
ical activities. The Khadda Market area, in particular, was a hotbed of 
nationalist politics. It housed the Mazhar-ul-Uloom, a madrasa run by 
Hafiz Muhammad Sadiq, which became the centre of anti-colonial move- 
ments such as the Reshmi Roomal Tehrik” and the Khilafat movement. 
It is also here that Abdullah Haroon grew up. The Haroons are Memon 
businessmen who migrated from Kathiawar to Karachi in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Born in Karachi in 1872, Abdullah Haroon 
lost his father at an early age and was raised by his mother. In his early 
teens, he started working as a hawker, before opening a shop in the Jodia 
Bazaar of Kharadar. Specialising in second-hand clothing and sugar trad- 
ing, he made a fortune in the following years, earning the title of ‘Sugar 
King’ (chini ke badshah). In Pakistan, however, it is primarily for its role 
in the media that the family made a name for itself, with the ownership 
of prestigious newspapers such as the English daily Dawn. The family’s 
political record is equally impressive. Abdullah Haroon’s political career 
started in 1913, when he was elected to the Karachi Municipality. In 
1917 he joined the Congress, and two years later became the president 
for Sindh of the Khilafat Movement. From 1924 to 1926 he was a mem- 
ber of the Bombay Legislative Council. As the movement for Pakistan 
was picking up pace, he joined the Muslim League and became its Sindh 
president in 1938. In the following years, the residence of the Haroons 
was the nerve centre of the Pakistan movement in Sindh. Abdullah 
Haroon breathed his last in 1942 and was buried in the same Khadda 
locality, in a college that he founded and to which he gave his name (two 
decades later, the same college would be briefly headed by one of the 
most famous postcolonial Urdu poets, Faiz Ahmed Faiz, under whose 
tenure leftist teachers such as R.R. Hasan made their imprint on local 
youths).'* Abdullah Haroon’s sons carried his mantle and the family 
retained its political clout after 1947. In 1949-1950, Yusuf Haroon was 
the Chief Minister of Sindh, while his brother Mahmud Haroon was 
the mayor of Karachi in 1954-1955. 
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As contemporary Baloch nationalist leaders emphasise, Lyari was also 
‘the birthplace of Baloch nationalism.” It is here that one of the first 
Baloch nationalist organisations, the Baloch League, came into being in 
the 1920s around personalities such as Allah Bakhsh Gabol (1895-1972), 
the grandfather of the former MNA from Lyari, Nabeel Gabol. Postco- 
lonial Baloch nationalist organisations, such as the BSO, were also 
founded in Lyari, where they concentrated their efforts on education and 
political awareness.’° Lyari’s dacoits themselves have maintained good 
relations with Baloch nationalist leaders and Dadal (see infra) was a close 
friend of Ataullah Mengal, according to one of his nephews.” 

When Bhutto started searching for a base in the largely Urdu-speak- 
ing city of Karachi, in the early 1970s, he naturally found it in Lyari, by 
then one of the most deprived neighbourhoods of Karachi, but also its 
most politicised and combative. In turn, the socialist rhetoric of Bhutto 
found an echo among Lyari’s working class, which voted massively for 
the PPP in the 1970 election. Ever since, the PPP has remained unbeat- 
able in Lyari, whether in provincial or national elections. The romance 
between Lyari and the PPP culminated in 1987 with the wedding recep- 
tion (walima) of Benazir Bhutto and Asif Ali Zardari in the locality. 
The following year, Benazir Bhutto was elected from Lyari at the 
National Assembly, followed by her husband two years later (who at the 
time was behind bars). In recent years, the PPP has been losing ground 
in the neighbourhood, but Lyari remains its first if not its only strong- 
hold in Karachi. 


The Emergence of Lyari’s Dacoits 


In India and Pakistan, the term dacoit (with its variants, daku and dakait) 
usually refers to rural bandits, often acting as henchmen for landlords. 
In Sindh, for instance, dacoits are outlaws operating under the protection 
of tribal leaders and ‘feudal’ lords (jagirdars, waderas)."* In the context of 
Karachi, the term primarily refers, since the 1960s, to the Baloch ‘ban- 
dits’ of Lyari, pointing at their rural origins and attachment to tribal con- 
ceptions of honour and authority. It is, however, at the heart of a battle 
of (self-)denomination between the bandits aspiring to join the notabil- 
ity, the state and society at large, as the reinvention of Rehman Dakait 
(Rehman ‘the bandit’) as Sardar (Lord) Abdul Rehman Baloch demon- 
strates (see infra). 
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Lyari’s criminal scene started developing in the early 1960s around 
Nabi Bakhsh, better known by his alias (urf) of Kala Nag (Black Ser- 
pent). Bakhsh was a smuggler and bootlegger who made a fortune by 
providing shopkeepers of the Old City with smuggled goods." He died 
in 1967 while jumping from a building during a police raid and was 
replaced at the head of Lyari’s burgeoning underworld by two of his for- 
mer protégés, Dad Muhammad (alias Dadal) and Sher Muhammad (alias 
Sheru). The two brothers belonged to a family from Afshan, in the Iranian 
part of Balochistan. This family of Iranian Baloch settled in Karachi in 
the early twentieth century and still owns large tracts of land in Balo- 
chistan (in Sakuran, Hub tehsil of Lasbela district). According to a blood 
relative of Rehman ‘Dakait’, Dadal’s flamboyant son, whose failed attempt 
to shift from crime to politics I examine below, it is this prestigious ances- 
try and the social standing of the family in Lyari, as much as the muscle 
power at its disposal, that made Dadal and later on Rehman so attrac- 
tive to successive generations of political leaders aiming to establish them- 
selves in the neighbourhood.” Despite this relatively privileged background, 
Dadal and Sheru had humble beginnings. They started their criminal 
career by selling ‘black’ tickets in front of cinemas and peddling drugs 
for Kala Nag.” Like many other Baloch toughs before them, they also 
rented their muscle power to the rich and mighty. In the early 1960s, 
they took charge of the dirty work of the ruling party (Ayub Khan’s 
CML), sending their men to intimidate political opponents, disrupt polit- 
ical gatherings and, come election day, spread fear in polling stations.” 
The young men’s rising clout brought them into conflict with their for- 
mer mentor. The ‘black serpent’ did not go without a fight but, in those 
days, street battles were fought with knives or clubs and the number of 
casualties remained low, particularly among bystanders. Following the 
death of Kala Nag, the two brothers consolidated their hold over Lyari’s 
burgeoning underworld, until they were sidelined by Kala Nag’s son, 
Allah Bakhsh (alias Kala Nag II), who united his forces with those of 
another local gangster, Muhammad Iqbal (alias Babu Dakait). A former 
footballer (he played as a defender for the local J Brothers Football Club), 
Iqbal had seen his career compromised after the police registered a case 
against him following a minor dispute.” The former sportsman went into 
hiding and joined local criminals, to become one of the main architects 
of Lyari’s drug trade.” Kala Nag II and Babu Dakait expanded their 
sphere of influence by battling it out with another local kingpin, Haji 
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Lal Muhammad (alias Haji Lalu, a former protégé of Babu Dakait), in 
what increasingly resembled gang warfare. The inflow of modern weap- 
onry and drugs in the wake of the Afghan Jihad, of which we have already 
seen the impact upon campus politics and ethnic relations in Karachi in 
the first half of the 1980s, also made a critical impact over Lyari’s under- 
world. Fists and knives gave way to firearms, while heroin replaced cha- 
ras (hashish) in the local criminal economy. 

In the course of the 1970s, this criminal economy became increas- 
ingly diversified, while inserting in transnational criminal networks 
extending from Afghanistan to the Gulf countries and, further, to 
Europe, Africa and the United States. This diversification was encour- 
aged by Bhutto’ policies. In 1977, Bhutto banned the production and 
consumption of alcohol, as well as gambling. Until then, Lyari had sev- 
eral active distilleries and the production and commercialisation of local 
brews provided employment to many residents. With the ban on alco- 
hol and gambling, distilleries and gambling dens (jue ka addas) started 
requiring protection—either from criminals or the police, and some- 
times both—to survive. By simplifying the issuing of passports, Bhutto 
also facilitated the emigration of large number of Lyariites to the Gulf. 
The Gulf bonanza contributed to the emergence of a new affluent class 
in Lyari but also to a reorganisation of the local underworld. Powerful 
smuggling networks emerged around personalities such as Yaqoob Gung, 
who specialised in the smuggling of Baloch labourers into the Gulf coun- 
tries.” Smuggling was nothing new to the Baloch and the same old 
routes from the Hub and Makran coastal areas of Balochistan (the noto- 
rious whisky trail) were used to transport illegal migrants and later on 
drugs to the Gulf countries. At the end of the 1970s, with the develop- 
ment of the international heroin trade, these ancient smuggling routes 
were connected by local and international drug traffickers to the ‘Alex- 
andrian route’ running from the coastal areas of Balochistan to Euro- 
pean and African markets.” The proximity of Lyari with Karachi’s port 
also contributed to the maturation of its criminal economy and to its 
insertion in the world economy. The oil tankers stationed at Maripore 
and Hawke’s Bay became favourite targets for local racketeers, while the 
trucks arriving from the rest of the country and carrying cargo to the 
port through Lyari also fell prey to protection rackets. The development 
of the heroin trade had an even more profound impact on Lyari’s crim- 
inal economy and society. Drug shipments arriving from Afghanistan 
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would often transit through Lyari on their way to the Gulf, Europe or 
America, and Lyari’s dacoits (Babu Dakait, Haji Lalu and later on 
Rehman Dakait) became important intermediaries between the traffick- 
ers of the Frontier and international buyers. On the sides of this whole- 
sale market of heroin, a retail market also developed in Lyari, with its 
centre in Kalakot. Large quantities of cheaper varieties of heroin started 
being consumed locally, replacing alcohol (which was banned more or 
less at the time as heroin became easily available). Addiction rapidly 
spread in Lyari, whose population of heroin users was estimated to be 
over 20,000 in the mid-1990s.”” Heroin is both smoked from tin foil (a 
practice known as panni) and, increasingly, injected (with alarmingly 
high rates of HIV and hepatitis infection among users). It is generally 
sold in small bundles, known as puri or podri, which cost around $1 each. 
Although this commerce has become less visible in recent years, drug 
dealers still operate openly in some localities, such as Baghdadi. 

As long as General Zia ruled over Pakistan, the political affiliation of 
Lyari’s bandits was not an issue: both Haji Lalu and his rivals, Kala Nag 
II and Babu Dakait, supported the PPP and provided shelter to anti-Zia 
activists.” This consensus around the PPP continued after the return of 
Pakistan to democracy in the late 1980s, despite the rise of the MQM 
at the helm of Karachi’s city politics. However, this situation started to 
change at the beginning of the 2000s, with the rise of a new generation 
of dacoits in Lyari. Whereas Dadal’s son (and Haji Lalu’s former pro- 
tégé), Rehman Dakait, maintained close links with the PPP, his major 
rival, Arshad Pappu (the son of Haji Lalu, as well as Rehman’s brother- 
in-law), was rumoured to have sided with the MQM, which started mak- 
ing its presence felt in some pockets of Lyari (Agra Taj Colony, Bihar 
Colony, Gul Muhammad Lane) around 2003. 


The Volatility of Politico-Criminal Configurations 


‘The Baloch of Lyari have always been a popular choice with anyone in 
search of ‘muscle’ in Karachi. The bouncers of local cinemas, for instance, 
have traditionally been recruited among this community. Thus, when 
Lyari’s most prominent business and politicial family, the Haroons, 
entrusted Dadal and his men with the security of Ayub Khan's political 
rallies, in the early 1960s, it is implausible that they wittingly engaged in 
an arrangement with ‘criminals’. The Haroons were merely extending to 
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Fig. 4: Two generations of dacoits in Lyari (1960s—2000s) 
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the political realm the security duties that Lyari’s Baloch toughs were 
already entrusted with in other sectors of activity. If these early, pre-dem- 
ocratic arrangements are worth considering, before shifting the focus on 
Rehman Dakait’s career, it is not merely for their archeological value, 
though. As the incident related below underlines, the prehistory of Kara- 
chi’s ‘gray zone of state power” (that is, the space where the unlawful 
violence of the state meets with the ‘illegitimate’ violence of society) 
attests that fluidity, uncertainty and even conflict are consubstantial to 
these politico-criminal configurations. If these relations only grew more 
complex along the years, there never was a time when Lyari’s dacoits 
remained docile executants of their powerful ‘bosses’. 

On 12 September 1962, Ayub Khan’s CML held a public rally at Kara- 
chi’s Polo Ground. Pakistan's first military ruler was then confronted with 
students’ and workers’ unrest and this meeting was intended to be a show 
of strength, demonstrating that Ayub was still in charge despite the grow- 
ing agitation in the country. A large stage had been erected by the organ- 
isers and all the League’s stalwarts had come to show their solidarity with 
the beleaguered president. But suddenly, all hell broke loose. A group of 
left-wing activists from the NSF managed to climb on the stage and 
clashed with Ayub’s ministers and party in charge. Among them, 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto—who at the time was still the General Secretary of 
Ayub’s party—was infuriated by this impromptu intervention of the stu- 
dents and he engaged in a fistfight with them on the stage. At seventy- 
three years old, the veteran of the Pakistan movement and former 
Governor of East Pakistan, Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman, was less pugna- 
cious and he was thrown off the stage by the assailants. After a few min- 
utes of mayhem, the students were brought under control and several of 
them were arrested and sent to jail. But this mobilisation was not in vain: 
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Ayub’s regime agreed to several of the students’ demands, such as the 
reduction in the Bachelor’s degree from three to two years, as well as the 
diminution of enrolment fees in all educational institutions. 

If Pakistani Marxist authors have been projecting this event as a land- 
mark in the country’s ‘student revolution’ of the 1960s,*° few are aware 
of the exact circumstances of this incident, and in particular of the role 
of Lyari’s dacoits in it. A few days before the rally, Dadal and Sheru were 
commissioned by the Haroon family to provide security for the event. 
Unlike other powerful Memon families such as the Dawoods and the 
Adamjees, the Haroons had not thrown their lot in with Ayub Khan. 
But they were seasoned politicians and, although they never compro- 
mised the independence of their prestigious newspaper (Dawn), they 
generally avoided antagonising the Field Marshal. Occasionally, they 
could even cooperate with him on some levels, which occasionally brought 
some benefits in the long run (Mahmud Haroon became Federal min- 
ister for labour in 1965 and Pakistans High Commissioner in Britain in 
1968). It is in this context that the family provided security to the Polo 
Ground rally, building upon its support network in Lyari, where the fam- 
ily resided until the late 1970s. Since the 1920s, the family has made 
Lyari (and in particular the area around Khadda Market) the centre of 
its philanthropic activities, starting with the opening of an orphanage 
(1923), a madrasa (1927), as well as several colleges, student hostels and 
mosques." Thirty years later, when Mahmud Haroon became the mayor 
of Karachi, he allocated a large chunk of the municipality’s budget to the 
development of the neighbourhood. 

While pointing at the relations that developed, from the early 1960s 
onwards, between Lyari’s political elites and Baloch strongmen, the events 
of 12 September 1962 are also revealing of how unreliable the latter could 
be for their political bosses. The disruption of Ayub Khan's rally was the 
outcome of a deal that Sheru and Dadal had struck with student leaders 
behind the back of the Haroons. A few days before the event, Sheru and 
Dadal were approached by a group of activists from the NSF. The group 
was led by Mairaj Muhammad Khan (see Chapter 2) and included some 
female students, who appealed to Baloch notions of honour by placing 
themselves under the protection of the two kingpins—a movement which 
was epitomised by their touching the knees of the two bandits in a sign 
of ‘filial’ respect. According to Mairaj Muhammad Khan, this gesture 
greatly embarrassed Sheru and Dadal, who started ‘panicking’ and, at 
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once, agreed to give the students a ten minutes’ window to climb on stage 
and read a statement. Ayub Khan's project to displace the residents of 
Lyari at the periphery of the city may also have played in favour of the 
students, as it had alienated Lyari’s residents, including the dacoits. The 
latter, however, did not anticipate that the students would in turn break 
their part of the deal. When a group of NSF activists posing as benign 
students climbed onto the stage, carrying flower pots in their hands (the 
rose was the electoral symbol of the CML), everything seemed to be 
going according to plan. But neither the dacoits nor the organisers of the 
rally had noticed that these flower pots in fact contained stones—which 
had been gathered at the nearby site of Jinnah Courts, where the Quaid- 
e-Azam’s mausoleum was then under construction. And as soon as the 
students arrived on the stage, they uncovered their projectiles and started 
bombarding those present on the dais.” 

‘The result of a series of broken, clandestine deals between criminals, 
economic entrepreneurs and political activists, this incident is revealing 
of the volatile nexus between Karachi’s dacoits and their political bosses. 
‘The chronic instability of these collusive arrangements goes against their 
‘systematisation in the sense given to the term by Paul Brass in his study 
of communal riots in North India (essentially that of an unproblematic 
partnership between violent specialists and political leaders, which can 
be activated at will, for electoral purposes in particular).** If these con- 
troversial liaisons are part and parcel of routine politics, particularly of 
the clientelist variant, they do not follow the same rules as more conven- 
tional—i.e. more open—forms of patron/broker relationships. As Enrique 
Arias underlines in his study of the relations between state agents and 
drug traffickers in Rio de Janeiro’s favelas, the ambivalent status of crim- 
inals—respected here, despised there, feared everywhere—as well as their 
position ‘outside the pale of government, even while they engage with 
it’, introduces a good dose of uncertainty into the status hierarchies 
between political ‘bosses’ and criminal brokers, while making their rela- 
tions highly unpredictable.** When it prolongs itself, this encounter gen- 
erates informal institutions, that is, ‘socially shared rules, usually unwritten, 
that are created, communicated, and enforced outside of officially sanc- 
tioned channels’. However, these rules and the unofficial interactions 
that make them possible in the first place cannot be considered to be 
simply ‘created’ and punctually ‘activated’ by political entrepreneurs for 
personal gain, unlike what is suggested by canonical works such as those 
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of Paul Brass.” As the political careers of Lyari’s dacoits exemplify, nei- 
ther the strategist notion of ‘instrumentalisatior nor institutionalist typol- 
ogies in terms of ‘complementariness’ or ‘accommodation fully describe 
what is at stake here.” These relations are too unstable to become fully 
institutionalised and they allow a large part of autonomy, which tends to 
increase in the course of time, to criminal brokers. The opposite scenar- 
ios of a ‘substitution of criminal brokers to their political patrons or of a 
‘competition’ between them are not entirely convincing either. As Jean- 
Louis Briquet and Gilles Favarel-Garrigues underline, ‘violent entrepre- 
neurs are very often satisfied with the existing rules of the political and 
economic game in which they move’.** Rather than uproot the state, most 
criminals aim to contain it while keeping it in place.” Just like ‘smug- 
glers need borders’, according to a (probably apocryphal) Baloch prov- 
erb,“ criminals need the state to prosper in its folds and ensure the 
sustainability of their trade. Without the law, crime would not pay. On 
the other hand, every criminal aims to neutralise the long arm of the law 
and, whenever possible, to make it subservient to his interests. Both 
Rehman Dakait and his successors made such an attempt to form the 
state for themselves by containing it from within, before seizing and 
rebooting public institutions to establish their writ over Lyari. 


Rehman Dakait’s Failed Transition from Crime to Politics 


The Criminal Career of Rehman Dakait 


Rehman ‘Dakait’ was born Abdul Rehman in the Rexer Lane area of 
Lyari on 3 July 1974. He only received a basic education (he would later 
complete his matriculation in prison), but he enrolled at the prestigious, 
English-medium, Trinity Private School, in Saddar. After dropping out 
of school at an early age, Rehman started peddling drugs. He is said to 
have stabbed a man for the first time at age thirteen and, by 1991, he and 
his men had murdered several members of Babu Dakait’s group, includ- 
ing four of his sons. In 1995, Rehman killed his own mother, Fahmida 
Shireen. According to the FIR filed by the local police, this was a case 
of murder. It was rumoured that Rehman had planned a hit on Babu 
Dakait at Haji Lalu’s instigation. However, when Rehman came face to 
face with Babu, the latter would have laughed at him, revealing that he 
had a long-standing affair with Rehman’s mother and that the young 
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man was in fact his own son. Instead of gunning down Babu, Rehman 
would have headed home and directed his anger against his mother. This 
version of the events is contested by Rehman’s relatives, though, who 
defend the thesis of an accident: according to them, Rehman’s mother 
would have been killed by a stray bullet, while her son was cleaning his 
Kalashnikov at home.*! Whatever its exact circumstances, Rehman’s 
matricide made him a celebrity in Lyari and contributed to the legend 
of Rehman ‘the bandit’. 

Rehman’s extensive contacts in the police also contributed to make 
him a folk-figure, endowed with an aura of invincibility. His successive 
escapes from police custody (in 1997 and 2006) and his claims that he 
had ‘defeated’ lie detectors fuelled this reputation (‘lie detectors conceived 
by Punjabis can’t trick a Baloch’, he allegedly bragged). So did his prox- 
imity with top leaders of the PPP, to whom Rehman leased out some of 
his henchmen for physical protection. Following Rehman’s death, his 
successor at the head of the PAC, Uzair Baloch, claimed that the three 
men killed alongside Rehman, Aurangzeb Baba, Aqeel Ahmed and 
Nazeer Balah, had worked as janissars (bodyguards) for senior PPP lead- 
ers in the past, including Asif Ali Zardari (by then the president of Pak- 
istan), Zulfikar Mirza (by then the home minister of Sindh, and the 
soon-to-be new political patron of the PAC) and Agha Siraj Durrani (by 
then the Sindh minister for local governance). Uzair Baloch added that 
Rehman had helped the PPP get its candidates elected in Lyari by organ- 
ising and providing security to political rallies, and that the security of 
the Bhutto's residence at Bilawal House itself was entrusted to Rehman’s 
men. In return, Baloch claimed, senior PPP figures had issued arms 
licences to some of Rehman’s lieutenants, such as Aqeel Ahmed.* The 
leading role played by Rehman during the blast that targeted Benazir’s 
return convoy in October 2007 (see infra) had indeed confirmed the prox- 
imity of the top leadership of the PPP with Karachi’s most notorious 
criminal. Rehman was not always in favour with Benazir, though, par- 
ticularly as far as his political ambitions were concerned. Following the 
introduction of a three-tier local government system in Karachi under 
the regime of Pervez Musharraf, in 2001, Rehman started putting up his 
own candidates as councillors and Union Nazims. Growing more ambi- 
tious, he then put up one of his candidates for the post of Town Nazim, 
a move that was resisted by Benazir herself, who nominated her own men 
(Khalique Jumma and Malik Muhammad Khan, respectively) for the 
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post of Town Nazim and Naib Nazim. In the next local election (2005), 
though, the candidate supported by Rehman, Malik Fayaz, managed to 
defeat the candidate of the PPP. Some foul play was suspected, as the 
majority of the councillors were with the PPP. According to press reports, 
some of these councillors changed their stand after they were intimi- 
dated by Rehman’s men and the police.“ Asif Ali Zardari seemingly 
shared his wife’s suspicions with Rehman. Members of Rehman’s entou- 
rage confirmed to me that he had retained close relations with Zardari 
while the latter was in jail (1990-1993; 1996-2004). This relationship 
endured after Zardari became the new president of Pakistan in 2008. 
Not only did Zardari recruit the security staff at his Islamabad residence 
among Rehman’s men,” he also allocated two billion rupees for the devel- 
opment of Lyari and entrusted Rehman with the monitoring of these 
development programmes.* But if Zardari acknowledged—and contrib- 
uted to—Rehman’s clout in Lyari, he also suspected that Rehman had 
his own agenda and could become a threat to the PPP in Lyari. 

The relations between Rehman and his former mentor, Haji Lalu, 
started deteriorating in the late 1990s, after Rehman’s men kidnapped a 
Memon businessman from Kharadar. Haji Lalu asked Rehman to release 
him, arguing that he was acquainted with him. Rehman obliged, only to 
discover that Lalu was in fact eager to keep the ransom for himself. The 
relations between the two men deteriorated further in the following years. 
Eventually, Rehman split with his former mentor, a move that deeply 
hurt Lalu’s business as the former had been developing extensive con- 
tacts with drug suppliers in the preceding years. The conflict between the 
two groups escalated after Arshad Pappu’s men desecrated the graves of 
Dadal and Sheru with grenades and bulldozers,” before kidnapping and 
killing a transporter, Faiz Muhammad (alias Mama Faizoo, the father of 
Uzair Baloch), who was related to Rehman. This killing, in 2003, was the 
opening act of a gang war between Rehman’s and Pappu’s groups, which 
raged until 2008, claiming at least 500 lives.“ Although this claim was 
never solidly substantiated, this gang war was also suspected to be a proxy 
war between the PPP and the MQM. As local residents told me, the 
MQM started making its presence felt in Lyari, particularly in Gul 
Muhammad Lane, around 2003-2004. Rehman, at that time, remained 
a devoted jiyala (PPP worker). He was determined (and might have been 
encouraged by his patrons within the PPP) to counter this intrusion and 
his conflict with Pappu took on strong political undertones. 
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The arrest of Arshad Pappu in 2006 weakened the position of the 
MQM in Lyari. Ghaffar Zikri, who took over from Pappu, seemingly 
pursued the rapprochement initiated by his predecessor with the MQM 
but the presence of his group was now limited to Ali Muhammad 
Mohalla, in Baghdadi. With the alleged support of the MQM, though, 
Zikri managed to gain a foothold in Agra Taj Colony and other neigh- 
bouring localities with a substantial Urdu-speaking population—the only 
vote bank of the MQM in Lyari. Agra Taj Colony thus became the life- 
line of Zikri’s group, with most of its weapon consignments arriving there 


(cf. Map 6).” 


Map 6: Gang turfs and ethnic groups in Lyari (2008) 
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The February 2008 elections—during which the PPP won one of the 
two National Assembly seats (NA-248) and three Provincial Assembly 
seats from Lyari—turned out in favour of Rehman. Unlike in 2001, when 
he had tried to get his own candidates elected as local councillors and 
Nazims against PPP candidates, Rehman threw his lot in with the PPP 
this time (he is rumoured to have funded candidates and the party at 
large, while mobilising voters in favour of the PPP), and he emerged 
stronger than ever from the elections. Now in a position of strength, 
Rehman convinced Zikri to accept a truce, which led to the formation 


of the PAC in 2008. 


From Rehman Dakait to Sardar Abdul Rehman Baloch 


Rehman was not merely a ruthless criminal. Following in the footsteps 
of his father—who, according to members of Rehman’s entourage, had 
opened gymnasiums and boxing clubs, as well as a primary school and a 
vocational training institute for women in Lyari*'\—Rehman also made 
a name for himself through his social work, especially after the creation 
of the PAC in 2008. According to the same members of his entourage, 
Rehman regularly made donations to Abdul Sattar Edhi’s Foundation, 
Karachi’s most active NGO—a rumour that tends to find confirmation 
in the attendance at Rehman’s funeral by Edhi himself. In Lyari, Rehman 
compensated for the limited presence of the state and competed with 
other humanitarians by opening tuition centres and medical dispensa- 
ries, distributing grain and rations on Eid, reopening government schools, 
providing children with school uniforms and even starting a small ambu- 
lance service. Himself a seasoned footballer, Rehman made donations to 
some local clubs and ordered the removal of encroachments around Gabol 
Park, whose status as a football ground was restored. According to a 
member of his entourage, he also offered grants to boy and girl students 
from Lyari to enroll at the prestigious Lahore University of Manage- 
ment Sciences (LUMS). To this day, these charitable works remain as 
the source of Rehman’s enduring popularity among large sections of 
Lyari’s population, who continue to refer to him as ‘Khan bhai (big 
brother). This popularity transcends ethnic cleavages and I heard Pash- 
tuns, Sindhis as well as Kutchis sing Rehman’s praises—praises that were 
irreducible to fear as several of these respondents no longer resided in 
Lyari. Naveeda,* a Kutchi social worker whose NGO was looted and set 
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on fire by young men probably affiliated with Rehman’s group, follow- 
ing Benazir Bhutto’s assassination in December 2007, was not predis- 
posed to support him. Yet, she acknowledged his popularity among 
Lyariites, partially subscribed to it and unhesitatingly singled it out as 
the reason for his violent death: 


When Rehman founded the Aman Committee [in 2008], he wanted to do some- 
thing for Lyari. He started some work for the poor. This earned him a position 
of leader, so this is why he was killed [laughs, as a reminder that there is some- 
thing puzzling in the normality of the abnormal]. [...] Our leaders at the time 
[the PPP-led coalition government] didn’t like to see other leaders take the spot- 
light away from them. So they finished him off [uska patta saf kar diya, lit. ‘they 
cut his leaves’]. What really killed him was politics. [...] After his death, the 
people got very emotional [public bahut josh mein thi]. They were so angry with 
the government, because the circumstances of Rehman’s death were really unclear. 
At the time of his death, Rehman had become very popular. He was murdered, 
so he became a hero. The people really worshipped him as a hero. They used to 
spit on the graves of those who were killed [in the gang war]. But the way he 
was murdered, this made him a martyr. [...] After his death the people went on 
the rampage, there was a great fuss [bahut hangama machaya]. Until now, people 
call him kban bhai, just like the Mohajirs do with Altaf Hussain. 


‘The successors of Rehman at the head of the PAC, as well as the gang 
leaders who rallied under them tried to claim a bit of their martyr’s cha- 
risma for themselves, organising a personality cult around Rehman and 
his political heir, Uzair Baloch. However prosaic the motives of its pro- 
moters (posters of Rehman and Uzair also serve to delineate respective 
turfs, as they are signed by local dacoits),* this cult is irreducible to them. 
It is the meeting point between the strategies of influence of local crim- 
inals, a genuine feeling of sympathy of Lyariites for their martyred ban- 
dit, as well as a deep sense of alienation on their part from the mainstream 
politics of Karachi. 

Rehman’s welfare activities made him the most powerful patron of the 
neighbourhood. He surpassed, in his liberalities, Lyari’s oldest patrons, 
the Haroons. So much so that, as of December 2011, Rehman’s portrait 
adorned the gate of Haji Abdullah Haroon Govt. Boys High School, in 
Khadda, where most of the educational institutions opened with the 
Haroons’ support are concentrated.” Besides the Haroons, Rehman also 
seemed to be winning over the patronage war with the PPP, which had 
taken over the Haroons as Lyari’s prime patron in the 1970s. As early as 
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1963, Z.A. Bhutto had promised lease documents to Lyariites. He kept 
his promise and ninety-nine-year leases were issued free of cost after his 
victory in the 1973 elections. This policy had unanticipated perverse 
effects, though. It led residents to sell their land titles to developers (many 
of whom were Memon businessmen), who converted these plots of land 
into mid-rise apartment blocks. In addition to the price of the sale, the 
original occupants would be given one or two apartments in the new 
building, free of cost. The other apartments would be sold on pagri (a 
security deposit equivalent to several years of rent) to lower-middle-class 
residents, most of them non-Baloch. This construction boom and the 
new flat culture that accompanied it did not only transform Lyari’s 
cityscape. They added to the congestion of the neighbourhood and, over 
the years, contributed to the gradual marginalisation of the Baloch in 
their former stronghold. The increasingly multi-ethnic character of Lyari, 
and more prosaically the huge sums of money at stake in the construc- 
tion sector, partly explain the recent flare-up of ‘ethnic’ violence in the 
neighbourhood.** On a more positive note, Bhutto’s government also 
oversaw the construction of roads and drains in the neighbourhood, which 
brought a semblance of development to the area. Under Benazir Bhut- 
to’s successive governments, Lyari was also promised special development 
packages, such as an 800 million rupees grant under Benazir Bhutto’s 
first tenure as prime minister (1988-1990). A massive housing scheme 
for Lyari’s residents at Hawke’s Bay and an additional grant of 700 mil- 
lion rupees for the development of the neighbourhood were also bud- 
geted for by Benazir’s first government but none of these promises 
materialised: the housing scheme at Hawke’s Bay was delayed by admin- 
istrative bottlenecks while large tracts of land were captured by PPP 
office-bearers. The additional amount of 700 million rupees, for its part, 
went to the KMC’s Zonal Municipal Committees (which were under 
the control of the MQM) after the dismissal of Benazir’s government in 
1990. From the 1990s onwards, Lyariites started growing cynical about 
their political patron, as it was becoming increasingly obvious that the 
PPP was unable, and possibly even unwilling, to keep its electoral prom- 
ises. A report published in the magazine News/ine in 1997 quoted local 
residents for whom all the PPP had done for Lyari was to set-up the 
infamous Riaz Centre of the Crime Investigation Agency (CIA), whose 
plainclothes policemen would often ‘barge into houses at night, picking 
up youths only to torture them and release them after extorting thou- 


sands of rupees from their families’. 
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‘The competing clientelistic practices of Kutchi Memon businessmen, 
PPP representatives and Baloch dacoits in Lyari unfolded in the context 
of an inner-city neighbourhood deprived in terms of civic amenities, eco- 
nomic resources, access to justice and integration to the rest of the city, 
all characteristics that Lyari shares with some Brazilian favelas, where 
the development of the drug trade also contributed to a sudden escala- 
tion in levels of violence at the end of the 1970s. More than by sheer 
absence, the state’s footprint in Lyari as well as in these Brazilian fave- 
Jas is best characterised as a form of ‘selective presence’,” as it is essen- 
tially limited to punctual repressive actions which tend to be seen as 
illegitimate by the local population—a trend exemplified, in the case of 
Lyari, by the protest demonstrations accompanying every police raid, 
with women often taking a leading role in these public expressions of 
anger against law and order forces. The following extract of a collective 
discussion with a group of students and social workers affiliated with one 
of Lyari’s prominent NGOs are revealing of this deep distrust of the 
police, and of its contribution to a normative disorder metamorphosing 
the police into the true criminals and the dacoits into protectors: 


— [Ahmad,* mid-20s, student in philosophy at KU]: Our greatest fear is the police. 
‘The people say that there is no reason to fear the gangs, and anyway so many of 
them have given up criminal activities. Today, we are afraid that the police will 
shoot us. As soon as children see policemen, they run away. We are so scared of 
the police. But we are not afraid of our protectors [mefhuz karne wale, i.e. the 
dacoits|. The world is upside down [nizam bilkul baraks ho gaya tha). 

— [Aziz*, early 30s, Chief Executive Officer for a private TV channel]: In the 
1980s and 1990s, in police stations... When a drug-dealer was struck by the 
fear of God and decided to give up his trade, he was caught by the police. They 
would ask him, ‘Brother, why are you closing shop? Either you keep on work- 
ing or we send you to jail. This is how it worked in those days. [...] The peace 
promised by the police is worthless [ Pulis aman to bekar hai]. Our system of 
local governance works just fine. We are trying to solve our problems on our 
own. We need neither the police nor the government. We can take care of our- 
selves [Jo hamari boundaries mein maujud hain, un tak ham ja sakte hain, lit. ‘we 
can go as far as the boundary wall separating us (from the outside world)’]. 


While the selective and contested presence of the state opens oppor- 
tunities for local aspirants to political domination, the high population 
density of these neighbourhoods of exile guarantees a large impact on 
even small-scale operations, a point put forward by Camille Goirand in 
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her study of Rio de Janeiro’s favelas.” Among the local aspirants to polit- 
ical domination, criminals have their own reasons for displaying their 
munificence, the first of them being an imperative of support from the 
local community, guaranteeing that it will restrain from co-operating 
with the police.” But the good deeds of criminals are irreducible to such 
calculations and may also partake, in a more ambivalent way, in strate- 
gies of re-fashioning for former kingpins aspiring to respectability, within 
their own community or beyond. After all, as Jean-Francois Bayart once 
commented, there are only two options for aging criminals: joining the 
notability or the graveyard.*? 

According to one of his close relatives, Rehman ‘completely changed’ 
after his arrest in Quetta in June 2006, following a year of hiding in Balo- 
chistan, during which he strengthened his bonds with some leading 
Baloch nationalist figures such as Akhtar Mengal. The brutal treatment 
he was subjected to by the intelligence agencies while in detention in 
Islamabad and later on by the police after his transfer to Karachi could 
also have contributed to his political and ethnic awakening. According 
to the same relative, Rehman became ‘a rebel against the Pakistani estab- 
lishment’ after his second escape from police custody the same year. He 
would have refused ‘lucrative posts’, deciding that ‘his mission was to 
work for the residents of Karachi’s oldest area’.©° At the same time, he 
would have drifted towards Baloch nationalism. Some sources even sug- 
gest that Rehman financed Baloch guerillas,“ these suspicions explain- 
ing why he was whisked away by intelligence agencies after his arrest 
from Quetta. 

The claim often heard in Karachi’s Baloch nationalist circles that 
Rehman was killed and replaced at the head of the PAC to prevent the 
spread of Baloch nationalism in Lyari® finds some confirmation in the 
hostile attitude of the post-Rehman PAC leadership towards Baloch 
nationalists as well as in their apparent patronage by the army. As Uzair 
Baloch told me in August 2012, ‘I am not a Baloch nationalist,’ (Main 
Baloch parast nahin hun). His right-hand man, Zafar Baloch, confirmed 
that, “We are the kind of people who work within the confines of the 
[Pakistani] state,’ (ham riyasat ke andar jed-o-jehed ke admi hain). In fact, 
the PAC seems to have struck a deal with the army, which guarantees 
impunity to its leaders as long as they will contain the spread of Baloch 
nationalism in Lyari—a deal which goes a long way to explain why the 
Rangers (who are commanded by military officers) did not take part in 
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the ill-fated police operation of April 2012. My visits to Lyari around 
Independence Day 2012 confirmed this collusion, as the walls of the 
town were covered with posters representing Uzair saluting the army and 
the Rangers (see photographs in Appendix). 

Nonetheless, the thesis linking Rehman’s alleged conversion to Baloch 
nationalism with his elimination in a police encounter tends to over-esti- 
mate his rupture with the PPP and more generally with mainstream pol- 
itics. More than to the status of rebellious warlord, Rehman was aspiring 
to a political mandate, ideally at the national level (he had his eyes on 
the NA-248 seat from Lyari, although the leadership of the PPP let him 
understand that the party could not afford to nominate candidates with 
pending criminal cases). 

Rehman’s process of self-refashioning encompassed two distinct moves. 
On the one hand, he projected himself as a traditional Baloch leader— 
a sardar. In Balochistan, this title is primarily associated with tribal lead- 
ers, and more specifically with petty chiefs heading a particular segment 
of a given tribe.” In Lyari, this term primarily resonates among the pop- 
ulations identifying themselves with a particular tribe (such as the Baloch 
from Iran and interior Sindh). The figure of the sardar has much less rel- 
evance for the Baloch tracing their roots to the coastal region of Makran, 
where a different social system of stratification (closer to a ‘caste system’) 
came into being in the eighteenth century, and where patron-client rela- 
tionships were gradually eroded by transnational migration and trade 
(including smuggling). Besides the uneven echo of the sardari system 
among the different sections of Lyari’s Baloch, this population has seen 
the emergence of urban-specific, class-based or pan-ethnic identifica- 
tions that gradually superseded traditional binds based on kin and tribe, 
although without erasing them.“ The generalisation of the ethnonym 
‘Baloch in Lyari is revealing of this emergence of urban-specific, inclu- 
sive identifications, amounting to a process of detribalisation.®’ In this 
context, it is tempting to see Rehman’s endorsing of the title of sardar, 
as well as his use of jirgas (tribal assemblies), as a neo-tribal strategy of 
legitimation, reinventing a long lost tradition. But neither Rehman nor 
his successor, Uzair Baloch, really went that far by endorsing the title of 
sardar (besides retaining the title of sardar, Uzair Baloch has pursued the 
strategy of the co-opting of local elders put in place by Rehman: in early 
2012 he formed the Lyari’s Elders Committee, comprising thirty repre- 
sentatives of Lyari’s prominent families and clans).°* As the second in 
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command of the PAC, Zafar Baloch, explained to me in August 2012, 
‘Rehman was not a professional sardar [he used the English term]. It was 
the expression of the love of the people.’ Further, he suggested that 
Rehman was no more than a primus inter pares: ‘in the places where the 
Jirga system prevails, ten men will seat and will decide that one of them 
is a “big man” (bara admi}. In its equation of the Baloch system of social 
stratification with ‘a jirga where ten men seat’, this statement is indica- 
tive of the distant relation of Lyari’s bandits turned ‘peace janissaries’ 
(aman ke janissar, a title that the PAC claims for its leaders and workers) 
with the tribal political corpus. If this definition would fit Pashtun soci- 
ety, with its political organisation founded on the assembly of equals, 
it is completely at odds with the traditional patron-client structure of 
Baloch society.” Instead of amounting to a proper neo-traditionalist pro- 
gramme, or even to a technique of domination, Rehman’s and Uzair’s 
recourse to this tribal corpus and its ‘rhetoric of appeal’”’ 
indication that they were claiming grandeur greater than their street cred- 
ibility. As in every claim to grandeur, Rehman’s was an affair of style. In 
this regard, the sartorial versatility of Rehman and of the promoters of 
his post-mortem cult deserves attention. On certain occasions (Baloch 
Cultural Day, in particular), Rehman—and Uzair after him—appeared 
in traditional Baloch attire, and this is how they are generally represented 


were simply an 


on the innumerable posters that saturate the visual environment of Lyari 
today (cf. photographs in Appendix). But Rehman also had a weakness 
for sporty gangster chic—black jacket, wide collar shirt, jeans and sports 
watch. This is how I found him represented on a poster of the PAC in 
August 2012. Behind him, Uzair was wearing a suit, making him a more 
entrepreneurial figure. The legend accompanying these pictures—‘“The 
Great Sardars’-—pointed to the various influences informing these two 
men’s charismatic authority, mixing the ‘street’ with the ‘decent’ rather 
than the tribal per se (cf. photographs in Appendix).” 

‘Rehman the noble’ also tried to erase his past as ‘Rehman the bandit’ 
by launching a campaign against street crime in Lyari, which made him 
a popular figure well beyond the Baloch population (see Chapter 7). He 
banned the open selling of narcotics, threatening drug peddlers with 
death, while forbidding aerial firing during marriage ceremonies (those 
breaching this rule would expose themselves to a 200,000 rupees fine). 
Rehman also started enforcing some Islamic-style punishments against 
criminals who operated without his approval, some residents of Lyari 
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recalling how he cut the hand of a thief who had snatched a mobile phone 
from its rightful owner.” 

Rehman’s rising clout in Lyari set him on a collision course with local 
representatives of the PPP, and in particular Nabeel Gabol, the local 
MNA. Gabol is the heir of a Baloch family from interior Sindh (Thano 
Bula Khan), which has been dominating Lyari’s politics since the 1920s 
along with the Haroons (Nabeel’s grandfather was elected at the legis- 
lature of the Bombay presidency in 1927 and was twice the mayor of 
Karachi [1951-1953; 1961-1962], while his uncle became an MNA from 
Lyari in the 1970s; more recently [2008], a niece of Nabeel, Nadia Gabol, 
was elected on a woman's reserved seat from Lyari and became the only 
woman minister of the MQM in the provincial government). The Gabols 
were among the richest landlords of Karachi during the colonial period 
and in the 1930s the British had to impose a ban on further acquisitions 
of land by the family, ‘because at that time almost 70 per cent of Kara- 
chi land was bought by the Gabol family’, recalls proudly the former rep- 
resentative of Lyari at the National Assembly. Currently, the Gabols own 
hotels in the Gulf and a car business in Karachi (Gabol Motors). Nabeel 
Gabol’s political career begun in the mid-1980s and he was elected at 
the Provincial Assembly (where he became the Deputy Speaker) before 
joining the National Assembly. According to members of Rehman’s 
entourage, the conflict between Gabol and Rehman stemmed from a dif- 
ference of opinion about the allocation of posts in the police force. After 
the formation of a PPP-led government in Sindh, it was decided to recruit 
3,000 new policemen in Karachi, 700 of them from Lyari. Allegedly, 
Nabeel Gabol and the president of the PPP in District South wished to 
allocate some of these jobs ‘reserved’ to Lyariites to PPP workers from 
other localities. This would have infuriated Rehman, who was eager to 
control this important source of patronage and to extend his influence 
within Karachi’s law and order forces. Nabeel Gabol flatly denied this 
‘allegation in front of me, only to argue that ‘the police quota was directly 
given to Rehman’s supporters from the Home Minister’s side [Zulfikar 
Mirza’s]’. Whatever the truth behind these allegations, all parties to the 
conflict agree that Rehman succeeded in infiltrating the police. A few 
years earlier, he had already demonstrated the extent of his hold over the 
security apparatus in Karachi by overseeing the return of Benazir Bhutto 
to Pakistan. Members of Rehman’s entourage confirmed to me that he 
supervised the security arrangements for Benazir’s convoy when she 
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landed in Karachi on 17 October 2007. And when a series of explosions 
targeted the convoy, Rehman was among those who helped Benazir shift 
from her armoured bus to a private vehicle, of which he might even have 
taken the wheel. In a picture published by Te Telegraph the following 
day, Rehman can be seen holding Benazir’s arm, helping in her trans- 
fer.”* It is therefore in the company and under the protection of Kara- 
chis most wanted criminal that Benazir dealt with this life-threatening 
crisis, and that she reached the Bhuttos’ residence. 

After Benazir’s death in another bomb blast a few months later, 
Rehman consolidated his power through the PAC, which was launched 
in June 2008. The PAC was originally the outcome of a peace accord 
between two factions of Lyari’s underworld: Rehman’s and Arshad Pap- 
pu’s group (then led by Ghaffar Zikri, following Arshad Pappu’s arrest). 
Rehman also conceived the PAC as a rampart against the MQM and a 
vehicle for his own political ambitions. As we saw earlier, Rehman patron- 
ised numerous welfare and development initiatives between the creation 
of the PAC in 2008 and his death in 2009, while enforcing a form of ‘pax 
traficand in Lyari.” Paradoxically, the police was infuriated with these 
developments, as this meant the drying up of an important source of 
income, since police officers used to collect protection money from local 
criminals.” Besides attracting the animosity of the police, the activities 
of the PAC were perceived as a threat by the MQM, as the committee 
rapidly expanded across Karachi and opened contacts with the Haqiqis, 
the MQM’°s arch rivals.” Finally, Rehman’s attempt to join the political 
fray on his own was resented by the leadership of the PPP. These con- 
cerns were summed up by the PPP spokesperson Fauzia Wahab shortly 
after Rehman’s death: ‘He was flying high to become a self-proclaimed 
leader of the area. His ambitions were threatening everyone and he spoiled 
institutions, culture, peace and everything in the area.” Facing opposi- 
tion on several fronts, Rehman was allegedly killed in a police encoun- 
ter in Steel Town (Bin Qasim Town) in August 2009, the exact 
circumstances of his death remaining a matter of controversy. 


Bis Repetita? The PAC 2.0 and Rehman’ Legacy 


After Rehman’s death and following internal tussles between aspirants 
to the throne,” a relative of Rehman, Uzair Baloch, took over the com- 
mand of the PAC. Initially, Uzair accused the PPP of betrayal and, as we 
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saw, started making revelations in the local media concerning collusions 
between Rehman and the top leadership of the party. However, Uzair 
rapidly gave up this defiant posture, after he found his own ‘boss’ in Zul- 
fikar Mirza, the new provincial home minister, who did not shy away 
from claiming responsibility for Rehman’s death, though later repented 
for ‘getting him killed’. Mirza was a newcomer in Lyari’s politics, who 
lacked the assets of more established PPP representatives (such as Mem- 
bers of National Assembly [MNAs] Nabeel Gabol and Abdul Qadir 
Patel or Members of Provincial Assembly [MPAs] Rafiq Engineer and 
Saleem Hingoro): he was neither a Lyariite nor a Baloch.*! He then tried 
to compensate for these weaknesses by taking the hard men of the PAC 
under his protection, while reinforcing their clout by issuing them arms 
licences (Mirza would later claim in a TV interview that he had issued 
300,000 arms licences to ‘the people’ during his tenure, so that they could 
‘protect their honour, money, and properties’ [apni izzaton, mal aur jae- 
dad ki hifazat kar saken]).” 

Following in the footsteps of Rehman, Uzair Baloch and other lead- 
ers of the PAC started expanding their activities to social work and dis- 
pute settlement in Lyari, settling conflicts over property, divorce... If 
many Lyariites see them as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, others credit them 
with reviving the local sports scene and containing street crime and shoot- 
ing incidents. Thus, according to the chief coach of one of Lyari’s most 
respected boxing clubs, which benefited from the patronage of the PAC: 


Today, by the Grace of God, when the news of a firing incident spreads around, 
people come out of their houses and ask [the shooter]: ‘why are you firing?’ Some 
time ago, we banned firing. Shooters will be admonished [achha khasa remand 
lete hain]. |...] The people of the Aman Committee are closely monitoring the 
situation. In one of his speeches, Sardar Uzair Jan [Uzair Baloch] said that these 
things could no longer be tolerated... that the gang war should cede the way to 
a sports war... When the time of tournaments approaches, they all come and 
ask us, ‘What’s going on? What are you lacking?’ And when we organise sum- 
mer and winter boxing camps, they search for the chief guests [political person- 
alities], and they provide arrangements for refreshments. 


Not everyone in Lyari would agree with this statement, particularly as 
far as the reduction in the level of violence is concerned. In Gul Muham- 
mad Lane, for instance, violence escalated after 2009, following a tussle 
between Akram Baloch’s and Uzair Baloch’s groups for the leadership of 
the PAC. The residents of Khadda Market, for their part, have seen their 
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neighbourhood turn into a battleground between the PAC, the Kutchi 
Rabita Committee (KRC, see infra) and a Deobandi religious group in 
July 2011, these clashes apparently focusing on the control of a plot 
claimed by the three groups. As it extended its control over Lyari, fol- 
lowing the death of Rehman, the new leadership of the PAC started 
competing with other players in the extortion game—and in particular 
with the MQM, who is credited for systematising the practice of bhatta 
khori (protection rackets) in Karachi. The PAC initially concentrated on 
the protection of businessmen and traders active in Lyari’s markets (Lea 
Market, Timber Market,...), with non-resident shopkeepers and entre- 
preneurs being targeted as a priority. Gradually, the PAC started expand- 
ing its rackets to the wholesale and retail markets of Karachi’s Old City 
area (Sarafa Bazaar, Jodia Bazaar,...), which the MQM considered part 
of its turf and where it already collected 4/azta from traders. This expan- 
sion of the PAC’s protection rackets also threatened the hold of the 
MQM over neighbouring Saddar, sometimes referred to as ‘Brunei Town’ 
in local parlance for the huge amounts collected by extortionists from 
local traders and businessmen.* Thus, by October 2012, the PAC was 
extorting hefty sums from traders, businessmen and doctors in Burns 
Road, one of the strongholds of the MQM in the Old City, at the bor- 
der with Saddar.* According to relatives of Rehman, the PAC also started 
competing with the MQM for the protection of the transporters carry- 
ing goods for NATO troops to Afghanistan. The methods of the PAC 
also stand out from the more benign forms of protection practised by the 
MQM, as the massacre of a dozen Urdu-speaking traders at Shershah 
scrap market, in 2008, suggested. This massacre—which, according to the 
police, was the brainchild of Noor Muhammad (alias Baba Ladla), the 
military commander of the PAC—could have been perpetrated in retal- 
iation for the killing of PAC militants and Baloch bystanders by MQM 
militants. But it could also have been meant to deliver a message to those 
traders and entrepreneurs who resisted the PAC’s offer of protection. 
Besides these criminal activities, the fighters of the PAC soon became 
enmeshed in a new gang war as well as in the turf wars opposing the 
MQM to the PPP and Sindhi nationalist groups. The gang war between 
Arshad Pappu/Ghaffar Zikri’s group and the PAC soon resumed after 
Rehman’s death. If Ghaffar Zikri and Haji Lalu (who was freed in 2011, 
and breathed his last the following year) took shelter in Balochistan (in 
Turbat and Hub, respectively), the connections between their group and 
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the MQM (or at least its local command: the units- and sectors-in- 
charge) seem to have been revived in recent years. The PAC also targeted 
the leadership and the workers of the KRC, a platform of organisations 
representing the Kutchi minority of Lyari, which was formed in 2009 
and which in August 2012 claimed to have lost eighty leaders and activ- 
ists to the bullets of the PAC.* The Kutchis have remained steadfast PPP 
supporters until the 2013 elections. However, even before they announced 
that they would contest this election on their own (despite the fact that 
they were offered the ticket for PS-108* by the PPP), KRC leaders were 
suspected of having joined an alliance of anti-PAC elements including 
the MQM and the gang of Arshad Pappu (who was freed in February 
2012). The KRC has also been patronised by Hussain Haroon, the heir 
of the Haroon family and Pakistan's former representative at the United 
Nations, who has been trying to carve a niche for himself in Lyari in 
recent years. Besides the activists and leaders of the KRC, the fighters of 
the PAC have also turned on ordinary Kutchis, creating an unprecedented 
drift between this community and the Baloch, to such an extent that in 
several markets of Lyari, Kutchi traders have started expelling their 
Baloch employees. The first massive attack on the Kutchi community as 
such occurred in early July 2011, when around 800 Kutchi families from 
Khadda Market were chased away from their homes by the gunmen of 
the PAC, who according to the leaders of the KRC also snatched away 
community centres, ambulances and buses—all vivid illustrations that 
the Kutchis live up to their reputation as Karachi’s most active commu- 
nity in the field of philanthropy. When the displaced families returned 
to Khadda a week later, after President Zardari himself intervened to 
avoid further damage to the PPP’s vote-bank in Lyari, they found their 
houses ransacked and looted.* Another round of ethnic violence erupted 
shortly after the May 2013 elections. For the first time in decades, not a 
single Kutchi candidate was elected from Lyari under the PPP’s banner, 
leaving the community in the wilderness as the Baloch leadership of the 
PAC started flexing its muscles and establishing its writ over the last 
areas escaping its control. In the second half of May 2013, sporadic inci- 
dents of violence between the PAC and the KRC (which were thought 
to be fuelled by a fierce competition over real estate and protection rack- 
ets) cost the lives of eighteen people, most of them bystanders. The vio- 
lence carried on throughout the month of June, before escalating brutally 
in early July, after Baloch ‘gang war criminals’, as the local press described 
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them, launched a major offensive on the Kutchi neighbourhoods of Hin- 
gorabad, Agra Taj Colony, Phool Pati Lane, Chakiwara, Bihar Colony, 
Dubai Chowk and Maripur Road. The leaders of the PAC denied any 
involvement in these attacks on Kutchi homes and blamed the violence 
on a ‘third force’ (the MQM, which was suspected of supporting the 
KRC). However, it is difficult to believe that Baloch ‘gangsters’ assaulted 
the Kutchis on their own initiative, especially at a time when the PAC’s 
grip over Lyari had never been so firm, following the electoral victory of 
its candidates for the NA-248 seat and a couple of provincial seats from 
Lyari (PS-108 and PS-109). According to Kutchi residents of the affected 
localities, the military commander of the PAC, Bada Ladla (whose cousin 
and right-hand man was allegedly killed by Kutchi militants in 2012), 
used the loudspeakers of nearby mosques to ask Kutchis, Kathiawaris 
and ‘MQM -supporters to evacuate Lyari within forty-eight hours or 
face the consequences.*” Following this announcement, Baloch gunmen 
launched coordinated attacks on Kutchi mohallas. The intensity of the 
assault was such—besides automatic weapons, Kutchi homes were tar- 
geted with RPGs and hand grenades—that the terrified residents had to 
dig tunnels through their neighbours’ walls to escape, a desperate exit 
strategy reminiscent of the escape of Qasba and Banaras colonies’ Moh- 
ajir residents in July 2011, at a time when they came under fire from 
Pashtun militias. However, this time, the gangsters used the same tactic 
to move into Kutchi neighbourhoods, with a tunnel war adding to the 
street battles between the PAC and the KRC as a result.” 

Beyond Lyari, fighters of the PAC have been deployed in areas with 
a Sindhi or Baloch presence—such as the goths (urban villages) of Lan- 
dhi-Korangi—where they confronted the MQM. Thus, according to 
MQM sources, the attack by MQM militants on a police bus at Chakra 
Goth, in Korangi, in August 2011—during which six policemen were 
killed—was a case of mistaken identity, as the ambushed police com- 
mandos were thought to be militants of the PAC in disguise, who were 
being sent to the area as reinforcements against the MQM.” 

‘The arrival of the PAC on the city’s multiple frontlines suggested that 
the PPP, or at least some of its provincial leaders at daggers drawn with 
the MQM, were inclined to use it as the PPP’s own ‘military wing’. 
Despite being Karachi’s second political force in terms of vote share (at 
least until the 2013 elections, when it lost this position to the PTT), the 
PPP is the only protagonist of the battles for Karachi which does not 
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have its own armed wing. The PSF initially played that role but was rap- 
idly outrun by the MQM’s better organised and better equipped mili- 
tants. In the early years of Operation Clean-up, the PPP also patronised 
a criminal gang based in Orangi, known as the Salam Group, which 
abducted, tortured and murdered MQM workers and sympathisers.” 
‘The deployment of PAC fighters well beyond the district of Lyari served 
the same purpose—countering the MQM—and probably took place 
with the knowledge if not the active encouragement of some other PPP 
leaders.” This patronage of the PAC was not a consensual policy within 
the PPP’s ranks, though. Nabeel Gabol, who had recently had to deal 
with the political ambitions of Rehman, was bitterly opposed to Mirza 
and his strategy, but his repeated warnings to the PPP leadership went 
unheard. Frustrated after being sidelined, Gabol moved to the MQM in 
March 2013 and was elected to the National Assembly from the party’s 
stronghold of Azizabad two months later. Ironically, Gabol claims to be 
the one who introduced Uzair Baloch to Mirza after the former alleg- 
edly came to him ‘to surrender’, following Rehman’s death.” 

In 2011, the PPP came under increasing pressure from the MQM to 
clean up its act and disband the PAC, or face the consequences of a with- 
drawal of the MQM from coalition governments in Sindh and Islam- 
abad. Despite the protests of Zulfikar Mirza (who was replaced as Sindh’s 
home minister), the PAC was banned by the Sindh government in March 
2011 and several ‘police operations’ were launched by the police or the 
Rangers in Lyari, allegedly to bring the ‘extortion mafia’ under control. 
‘These repressive operations culminated between 27 April and 4 May 
2012 in a week-long police operation against the PAC. The operation 
was supervised by Chaudhry Aslam Khan, a police officer with a sulphu- 
rous reputation, who dedicated most of his career to fighting Lyari’s crim- 
inals and who was in charge of the operation that allegedly cost Rehman 
his life in 2009. This impressive deployment of police personnel mobil- 
ised nearly 3,000 men—as well as a few well-armed women—who were 
guided into the maze of Lyari’s lanes by masked men suspected of being 
members of Arshad Pappu’s gang. Though this police raid was projected 
as an ‘anti-extortion operation, it singled out the militants of the PAC 
and the chain of events that precipitated it leaves no doubt about the 
political motives behind it. In the days which preceded the operation, a 
local leader of the PPP, Malik Muhammad Khan, was gunned down by 
assailants suspected of being affiliated with the PAC. A few days later, 
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the leaders of the PAC met with Ghaus Ali Shah, the provincial leader 
of the largest opposition party, the PML-(N). This meeting followed 
overtures by the PAC towards other parties than the PPP,” which sug- 
gested that Uzair Baloch and his companions were considering dispens- 
ing themselves from the patronage of the PPP. The MQM was also 
suspected of having put pressure on the leadership of the PPP to act 
against the PAC, which despite its official disbanding in 2011 had con- 
tinued to operate openly, and had even expanded its activities across Kara- 
chi (from Trans-Lyari localities such as Old Golimar and Shershah to 
Landhi and Korangi in the eastern part of the city and to Surjaani Town 
in its northern outskirts). Finally, the stepbrother of Zardari, Owais 
Muzaffar ‘Tapi’, was also suspected of having put pressure on the presi- 
dent for an intervention, as he would have an eye on the NA seat of Lyari. 

‘This operation turned out to be a disaster for the police, whose fire was 
returned with submachine guns, G3 rifles and RPGs. Armoured Person- 
nel Carriers (APCs) could not find a way through Lyari’s lanes and the 
jamming of cellular networks was largely inefficient as the militants of 
the PAC used walkie-talkies. After seven days of intense fighting, the 
police withdrew its forces without any significant achievement to its 
credit—save for the deaths of five of its own (including an SHO) and, 
officially, twenty civilians (the police also claimed to have killed eight 
‘miscreants’ but none of the leaders and military commanders of the PAC 
were either killed or arrested). The number of casualties among the civil- 
ian population was probably much higher, though, and the deployment 
of ‘tanks’ (as local residents call APCs) had a dramatic impact upon the 
population, who felt that Lyari had become ‘another Afghanistan or 
‘another Waziristan’, as I often heard during my fieldwork there in August 
2012. The incident that came to epitomise the ‘tyranny’ (zulm) unleashed 
upon Lyariites during this police operation involved one of these tanks, 
which ran over a ten-year old boy during a demonstration of local resi- 
dents against the police. Three months later, the death of Amar was sys- 
tematically mentioned by my respondents to show the injustice done to 
them. The memory of the whole operation was still looming large—graf- 
fiti abusing the police and Nabeel Gabol was ubiquitous (cf. photographs 
in Appendix), posters of police ‘atrocities’ adorned the outside walls of 
local NGOs financed and protected by the PAC, and street corner sit- 
ins protesting against the operation went on. While the entry of the 
police into Lyari was seen as an ‘invasion’ by many residents, its blatant 
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failure galvanised the supporters of the PAC and silenced its critics. As 
of August 2012, the general mood remained indignant if not belligerent, 
and the PAC appeared in control of the largest part of Lyari. An arrest 
warrant was issued against Uzair Baloch by an anti-terrorist court but 
the police responded that he had ‘gone underground’. In fact, as I would 
discover for myself a few days later, Uzair remained a very public—and 
accessible—figure. In his Singhu Lane four-storey mansion with swim- 
ming pool and dernier cri interior design, guarded by heavily armed men, 
he held his darbar (court), receiving local residents of all social back- 
grounds, from tribal elders invited to discuss neighbourhood matters to 
an eunuch (Aijra) accusing her relatives of trying to evict her and grab 
her property. Far from being afraid to move across Lyari, Uzair and his 
lieutenants continued to attend public events (ifzar parties, football tour- 
naments, cultural programmes,...). Despite the threats against his life, 
Uzair himself drove his four-wheeler—although with a pistol around his 
waist and heavy security arrangements, including an escort of armed teen- 
agers on motorbikes. I accompanied him to an Iftar party in Nawa Lane 
on Independence Day and saw that bystanders, shopkeepers and chil- 
dren all saluted him as he drove through. Though it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether these rather formal salutes were inspired by fear, respect 
or even affection for the new ‘Don’, Uzair has undoubtedly become the 
most powerful public authority in Lyari, and as soon as he steps out of 
his car, impoverished residents come to him to plead for help (see pho- 
tographs in Appendix). Unlike more conventional politicians, Uzair lis- 
tens patiently, without interrupting his or her interlocutor. Surrounded 
by his heavily armed guards, the young ‘Dor fully endorses his vocation 
of problem-solver, remaining silent until the last minute, when he prom- 
ises to look into it. 

Following this ‘mini-insurgency’ (which some Baloch nationalist lead- 
ers compared to the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising), Uzair Baloch announced 
that he was breaking up with the PPP and would run on his own for the 
NA-248 seat in the 2013 elections. However, Uzair and his lieutenants 
are pragmatic entrepreneurs of the violent and political kind. In August 
2012, when I spent some time with them, both Uzair and Zafar Baloch 
confirmed to me that they were discussing with the top leadership of the 
PPP, through the mediation of a sister of the president, Faryal Talpur. 
Following these discussions, the PPP leadership revived its alliance with 
the leaders of the defunct PAC. This time, however, it seemed that the 
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balance of power between the PPP leadership and Uzair’s group had been 
reversed. In exchange for their return to the PPP’s fold, the former lead- 
ers of the PAC were allowed to select the candidates of the party to the 
May 2013 provincial and national elections (in NA-248, PS-108, PS-109, 
PS-110 and PS-111). The profile of these candidates would only con- 
firm the ground lost to the dacoits: for the first time, the PPP had to grant 
a ticket to a notorious criminal—or so claim the police and his political 
adversaries. Shah Jahan Baloch, the PPP candidate for NA-248, was a 
former Union Council (UC) Nazim. Facing two murder charges, he con- 
tested the election from jail, winning with a large margin against the can- 
didate of the PTI (the MQM withdrew from the race after complaining 
of mass rigging, although it won Lyari’s other seat at the National Assem- 
bly yet again).”” The choice of this controversial figure for a safe seat that 
Asif Ali Zardari destined for his son Bilawal, so as to launch his parlia- 
mentary career, was a deliberate provocation on the part of Uzair Baloch 
and his entourage.” It exposed the loss of influence of the PPP over the 
neighbourhood, while confirming that Uzair had succeeded where 
Rehman had failed: he had become Lyari’s de facto sovereign. 


Conclusion 


Known as ‘Mini-Brazil’ for the passion of its residents for football, Lyari 
presents other similarities with Brazilian favelas. Also nicknamed 
Masailistan (the land of problems), Lyari remains one of the poorest and 
most criminalised localities of Karachi, whose Baloch populations (who 
claim the title of the first inhabitants of Karachi) are feeling increasingly 
alienated from the political mainstream and more generally from a city 
politically and economically dominated by Mohajirs since Partition. The 
evolutions of criminality in the neighbourhood followed a trajectory sim- 
ilar to that observed in some Brazilian favelas. With the arrival of hard 
drugs and modern weaponry in the late 1970s, criminal rivalries esca- 
lated into deadly gang wars. Far from containing this violent escalation, 
political actors competing for the control of the neighbourhood (the PPP 
and the MQM) colluded with criminal groups to extend their influence, 
giving birth to politico-criminal configurations that are once again rem- 
iniscent of Brazilian favelas. In Lyari, though, these collusions seem to 
have taken on a more systematic dimension, as they extended from the 
local office-bearers of political parties to their top leadership (at least in 
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the case of the PPP, since the MQM seems to have entrusted its covert 
operations to its local office-bearers—the sectors- and units-in-charge— 
while its provincial and national leadership remained insulated from these 
controversial practices). This semi-overt political patronage gave a sense 
of impunity to local kingpins who, with the passage of time, were tempted 
to do away with their political protections and join the political fray on 
their own. As the elimination of Rehman Dakait in a police encounter 
in 2009, as well as the police operation launched against the PAC in April 
2012 demonstrated, these attempts at autonomisation were systemati- 
cally resisted by the dacoits’ political bosses. Although the 2012 police 
operation turned out to be a public relations disaster for the police and 
the PPP leadership, this failure was primarily the result of ill-planning 
and political pressure over the police force. The deployment of the Rang- 
ers would probably have shown better results but it would have compro- 
mised the tacit understanding between the PAC and the army, which 
granted impunity to the PAC leadership in exchange for its support in 
the containment of Baloch nationalism in Lyari. A year later, when the 
Rangers did conduct a raid on the PAC’s office and Uzair Baloch’s pala- 
tial mansion, they did not face any resistance (Uzair was not at home at 
the time, which suited all the parties concerned). It is therefore too early 
to conclude that the state has withered away in Lyari, the apparent loss 
of sovereignty over this neighbourhood of exile amounting to an optical 
illusion, as in other warzones of Pakistan. Karen Barkey’s warning in her 
study of the incorporation of bandits by the Ottoman state is worth keep- 
ing in mind while considering the issue of ‘state breakdown’ in contem- 
porary Pakistan: “The existence of contending forces in society does not 
necessarily mean total loss of control on the part of the government. We 
need to analyse the type of contention and the solutions to this conten- 
tion before we can make any generalisation about the breakdown of the 
state.” In Lyari, one cannot fail to notice that political patronage and 
police/military protection remains essential to the survival of the dacoits,!° 
while the control of the local state by these bandits projecting themselves 
as ‘peace janissaries’ is integral to their project of domination. More than 
the tribal traditions that they invoked or the ‘Robin Hood’ syndrome that 
they nurtured (several of my respondents used this reference while dis- 
cussing Rehman’s career), it is their rebooting of public services (Lyari 
General Hospital, government schools,...) as much as their social work 
and repression of street crime that has enabled these bandits to take the 
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advantage in the patronage war raging in Lyari. The pax ¢raficana that 
emerged in Lyari in the process provides a vivid illustration of the fre- 
quent ‘counterfeiting of the culture of legality by the criminal under- 
world’. As Jean and John Comaroff suggest, such criminal architectures 
of legalities ‘feed the dialectic of law of disorder’, for ‘once government 
begins seriously to outsource its services and to franchise force, and once 
extralegal organisations begin to mimic the state and the market by pro- 
viding protection and dispensing justice, social order itself becomes like 
a hall of mirrors: at once there and not there, at once all too real and a 
palimpsest of images, at once visible, opaque and translucent’. The logi- 
cal outcome of this ‘copresence of law and disorder’ is the coming into 
being of a new geography: ‘a geography of discontinuous, overlapping 
sovereignties’.1! 

This presence of the legal in criminal, counterfeited forms of sover- 
eignty, never erases the possibility—the necessity, even—of the recourse 
to violence. As Thomas Blom Hansen underlines in his study of com- 
peting repertoires of authority in contemporary India, sovereign power 
is a fundamentally ‘unstable and precarious form of power’, which finds 
its origins and sustains itself through ‘acts of violence characterised by 
excess—not merely in their brutality but also in their apparent lack of 
intention and moderation’. This duality of sovereign power, which mate- 
rialises in the dialectic of the legal and the lethal (in the Comaroft’s 
terms) or in that of terror and generosity (in Hansen's terms), is exem- 
plified by the ambivalent rule of the PAC over Lyari. In March 2013, as 
it seemed to be winning the battle for hearts and minds in the neigh- 
bourhood through its social work and its control of street crime, the group 
organised a public execution which, even by Karachi standards, was 
unprecedented in its brutality. The exact circumstances of this event 
remain shrouded in mystery, but Lyariites claim that, following the abduc- 
tion of Arshad Pappu (the arch rival of the PAC leadership and the mur- 
derer of Uzair Baloch’s father) and two of his companions (including his 
brother Yasir Arafat), the residents of Afshan Gali were invited through 
the loudspeakers of local mosques to attend, and even, according to some 
accounts, to take part in his ‘punishment’. Pappu would then have been 
tortured/beaten to death, tied to a car, dragged naked, before being 
beheaded with a knife. As graphic photographs published by the local 
Urdu press attested, his headless corpse, along with that of his brother, 
was later paraded on a donkey cart around the area of Gabol and Aman 
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Park, until it was chopped into pieces and burnt, with the ashes being 
dispersed in a zallah (open sewage canal). This gruesome performance 
would have culminated in armed cadres of the PAC—including the mil- 
itary commander of the group, Baba Ladla—playing football with his 
severed head. At least some parts of the event were filmed—such as Pap- 
pu’s beheading at anonymous hands—and the video went viral in the 
next few hours, thus enlarging the audience of this foundational moment 
of violence. From a political point of view, this macabre performance 
seemed counter-productive, as many residents of Lyari formerly sympa- 
thetic to the PAC started questioning their affiliation with such a brutal 
group. However, this apparently senseless act of excessive violence— 
further magnified by rumours—was also a political statement of the stron- 
gest kind, aiming to publicise the absolute, unbound power of Lyari’s de 
facto sovereigns. This statement did not go unnoticed by the official state. 
Confirming the commitment of the judiciary to restore the ‘writ of the 
state’ (see Chapter 6), the Sindh High Court ordered the arrest of Uzair 
Baloch and his lieutenants. To date, these court orders and the subse- 
quent raids conducted by the police on Uzair’s house have failed to pro- 
duce any result. The attempt of the judiciary to re-monopolise the right 
to kill and reclaim sovereignty for the state should be accounted for none- 
theless, as it indicates that the fragmentation of authority at work in 
Karachi remains contested in principle, if not yet in practice. 

(As this book goes to print [March 2014], Lyari’s political landscape pres- 
ents a significantly different picture from the one depicted here. The main source 
of Uzair Baloch’ public authority used to lay in his political connexions, which 
were managed by his right hand man, Zafar Baloch. Following the assassi- 
nation of the latter, in September 2013, Uzair’s hold on the myriad command- 
ers of the PAC became increasingly tenuous. Thus, when the most powerful of 
these gang leaders, Baba Ladla, broke with the young ‘Don’ the next month, 
the PAC imploded and a new gang war erupted in Lyari. Once again, former 

foes turned into circumstantial allies and, possibly with some encouragement 
from the security apparatus, Baba Ladla turned to his former arch rival, Ghaf- 
far Zikri. While the truce between the two former foes remains fragile, it has 
significantly weakened Uzair’s forces hold on large parts of Lyari. So much so 
that, by the end of November, Lyari’s ‘sardar was but the shadow of his for- 
mer self. These recent developments serve as a reminder that the political sur- 
vival of deviant’ aspirants to sovereignty is as much premised on their ability 
to secure the protection of some sections of the state (if only against other state 
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agencies) as on their ability to stabilise their sovereign power by overcoming 
their own founding violence and bringing their most mercurial elements into 
the ambit of some legal order, official or otherwise—a rare feat that, in Kara- 
chi, has evaded every political force but the M QM). 
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EE Image 1: MacLeod Road 
a } (L.I. Chundrigar Road) in the 
early 1950s (Courtesy Dawn) 





Image 2: MacLeod Road (I.I. Chundrigar Road) today 
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Image 3: Paramilitary Rangers in front of the gates and wall constructed by the MQM 
in its stronghold of Azizabad, June 1992 (Courtesy Dawn) 





Image 4: Army soldiers in Karachi after the launch of Operation Clean-up (June 
1992) (Courtesy Dawn) 
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Image 5: An alleged torture cell of the MQM unearthed by the army in the course 
of Operation Clean-up (Courtesy Dawn) 





Image 6: Afaq Ahmad and Amir Khan, the leaders of the MQM (Hagiqi), return to 
Karachi in June 1992 (Courtesy Dawn) 
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Image 8: Poster celebrating the 30th anniversary of the APMSO. The slogan in Urdu is a verse: ‘In every circumstance, we have protected 
the garden [the nation} 
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Image 9: A cover of the magazine edited by the APMSO, Nagib (The Scout) 
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Image 10: Poster of the Sunni Tehrik celebrating the ‘holy warrior of the nation’ 
Mumtaz Hussein Qadri, the murderer of former Governor of Punjab Salman Tas- 
eer. Lines Area, 2011 





Image 11: Jihadist mural. Lyari, 2012 
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Image 12: Demonstration organised by the Ahl-e-Sunnat wal Jama‘at (formerly 
Sipah-e-Sahaba Pakistan). Saddar, 2011 
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Image 13: Poster of the Peoples Aman Committee (PAC), with the late Rehman 
‘Dakait’ (left) and his successor at the head of the PAC, Uzair Baloch (right). The 
graffiti on the wall abuses the Sindh police, following an operation that targeted the 
leadership of the PAC. Lyari, 2012 
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Image 14: Poster of the PAC, with the late Rehman ‘Dakait (right) and his succes- 
sor at the head of the PAC, Uzair Baloch (left). Lyari, 2012 
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Image 15: Poster issued by the PAC on the occasion of Independence Day 2012. 
Uzair Baloch (right) presents his respects to the army and the Rangers. At the bot- 
tom, the poster is ‘signed’ by notorious gangsters active in the locality of Khadda 
Market: Shiraz ‘Comrade’, Suni Bhai and Hafiz Kutchi. Lyari, 2012 
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Image 16: Uzair Baloch hearing the plight of an elderly resident of his neighbour- 
hood. Lyari, 2012 





Image 17: Uzair Baloch receiving Baloch elders in his palatial mansion. Lyari, 2012 
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Image 18: Graffiti abusing the former MNA from Lyari: ‘We cannot accept Nabeel 
[Gabol] the dog. Nabeel is a dog.’ Lyari, 2012 





Image 19: ‘Wall-chalking’ by the Sunni Tehrik: “We are all soldiers of the Sunni Teh- 
rik. Clifton, 2011 
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Image 20: Entrance to a 
colony contested by the 
Sindhi nationalists of Jiye 
Sindh Qaumi Mahaz 
(JSQM) and the MQM. The 
y a 3 4 r banner above the gate 
opruraagama" I proclaims that the neighbour- 
L i LS hood is ‘Altaf [Hussain ]’s 
Fort’. Gulistan-e-Jauhar, 2011 








Image 21: Qasba Colony and Orangi seen from the hills of Kati Pahari, 2011 
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Image 22: The ‘border’ between Urdu-speaking and Pashto-speaking localities in Kati Pahari/Qasba Colony. Notice the bullet holes rid- 
dling the walls, which are revealing of the intensity of the clashes that took place here during the summer of 2011, a few months before 
this picture was taken 
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Image 24: Kati Pahari seen from the Qasba Colony side, 2010 
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‘This is a warning for Altaf Hussain to cease his statements against the Taliban 
and end his kingdom in Karachi, otherwise we will launch attacks against the 


MQM and its leaders. 
Maulvi Umar, TTP spokesman, Karachi, 2008." 


As the MQM was struggling to contain the growing influence of the 
PAC—which in recent years expanded its activities from Lyari to Lan- 
dhi by taking a foothold in the Baloch-populated urban villages (goths) 
that dot the city—another front opened early 2013. Five years after its 
first verbal attacks against Karachi’s predominant party, the Pakistani 
Taliban started carrying out their threats. On 1 January 2013, a political 
rally of the MQM was for the first time the target of a bomb blast. Four 
people were killed and at least forty-two others were injured in the attack, 
which took place in the MQM’s stronghold of Federal B Area. It is not 
that jihadi groups—which had already struck on several occasions in the 
city since 11 September—had no grudge against Karachi’s aspiring hege- 
mon. On the contrary, the MQM’s secularist stance and its growing 
aggressiveness towards religious militants of all hues, post-11 Septem- 
ber, were a matter of concern for jihadi and sectarian groups, who have 
been operating in the city since the days of the Afghan Jihad. But until 
then, none of these groups had dared to declare an all-out war on the 
MQM. The party leadership was therefore taken by surprise and a party 
worker present on the site of the blast told me that his leaders were in a 
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state of complete shock after the explosion, as they were totally unpre- 
pared for such an event. They could have seen it coming, though. For the 
past few months, the Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP) had been renew- 
ing its threats against the MQM. But as the Pakistani Taliban were 
already busy targeting their Pashtun rivals of the ANP in the city, the 
MQM leadership probably thought that these would remain just that— 
threats. The Taliban had other plans, though, and as their offensive against 
the ANP was nearing its end—within a year (January 2012—January 
2013), the ANP was virtually wiped out of Karachi—they turned their 
guns against the MQM and started carving their own dominion across 
the city. Ten days after the 1 January blast, the TTP claimed responsi- 
bility for the killing of an MQM MPA from Orangi Town, Manzar 
Imam. In the coming months, the MQM repeatedly came under attack 
from the TTP—particularly during the campaign for the general elec- 
tions—while entire neighbourhoods of the city fell under the grip of the 
Taliban, who now felt confident enough to operate openly and deliver 
their own brand of justice in plain sight. Clearly, there was a new sover- 
eign in town. 

If the offensive of the Taliban against the ANP and later on against 
the MQM, as well as their shift to a logic of territorialisation, took party 
activists, social workers and political analysts alike by surprise, these devel- 
opments were not as sudden and unpredictable as they seemed. While 
the remnants of Pakistan's progressive intellectual class continue to proj- 
ect Karachi as ‘Pakistans secular centre’? these secular credentials are 
open to question and jihadist organisations have been taking root here 
since the Afghan Jihad of the 1980s. Thus, the first Pakistani jihadist 
organisation, the Jamiat-ul-Ansar (Society of the Partisans), was formed 
in Kabul in 1980 by a group of madrasa students from Karachi.’ Among 
the thousands of mosques and seminaries that dot the city, a handful 
have undoubtedly been flag bearers of radical Islam and vocal support- 
ers of global jihad, the most notorious of which has been the Jamia-ul- 
Ulum Islamia, better known as ‘Binori Town’. There is however some 
danger in singling out such hotbeds of militancy, when retracing the tra- 
jectory of sectarianism and jihadism in Karachi, a tropism inevitably lead- 
ing to discriminate between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ Muslims according to their 
alleged level of ‘moderation’.* As we will see, the madrasa of Binori Town, 
often perceived outside Pakistan as a citadel of Muslim radicals some- 
what cut-off from mainstream religion and society, is in fact one of Pak- 
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istan’s most respected centres of Islamic learning. On the other hand, the 
increasing tendency of Western media and academics to portray ‘Sufis’ 
(that is, Barelwis, in the context of Pakistan) as ‘good’, ‘moderate’ Mus- 
lims, finds a strong denial in Karachi in the shape of the Sunni Tehrik 
(The Sunni Movement—ST). A sectarian group formed in the early 
1990s, the ST has used its strong-arm tactics to protect the interests of 
the Ahl-e-Sunnat wal Jama‘at (lit. ‘the group of the followers of the Tra- 
dition’, an expression referring to Sunnis in general but used by the Barel- 
wis to designate themselves) against rival Sunni sects (the Deobandis 
and the Salafis of the Ahl-e-Hadith school of thought). 

With the exception of some militants of the global jihad connected to 
al-Qaeda, most sectarian and jihadi organisations maintaining a pres- 
ence in Karachi have seen their religious struggle melt into urban turf 
battles in recent years. Instead of redefining the terrains and patterns of 
conflict that have become the trademark of the city since the mid-1980s 
and signalling a shift from ‘ethnic’ to ‘religious’ conflicts, these new turf 
wars bear testimony to the acclimatisation of religious militants to Kara- 
chi’s conflictive politics while pointing at their growing insertion into 
the city’s unofficial economy. Even the Pakistani Taliban, for all their pro- 
fessed commitment to fight against crime and restore order in their 
strongholds, have become enmeshed in criminal networks while contrib- 
uting to the deregulation of the city’s market of protection. 


A Secular City? 


‘The description of Karachi as the most secular and cosmopolitan city in 
Pakistan, and thus as a haven of moderation and liberalism in a country 
threatened by Talibanisation, remains a common trope among liberal 
Pakistani scholars, journalists and political activists. Granted, Karachi 
developed as a colonial rather than as an Islamic city, where mosques and 
shrines never played a central role in the structuring of space and every- 
day life. As Michel Boivin underlines, ‘One sometimes has to wait for 
Fridays to notice the presence of a mosque.” The assignation of secular 
credentials to ‘Karachi’ rarely proceeds from such social or topographic 
considerations, though. It is a modernist myth—a historicist construc- 
tion which equates Karachiites with Mohajirs and reifies the latter by 
assigning them, with no concern for their internal differentiations or for 
their idiosyncratic arrangements with modernity, a liberal ethos heavily 
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indebted to the European Enlightenment, both as philosophical corpus 
and as historical trajectory.® “Ihe Muhajirs believed in secularism, liberal 
politics, laissez-faire economics and could not agree to a federal and tribal 
set-up, thus writes Amtul Hasan, a Karachi-based international relations 
scholar, in a recent book on the Mohajirs’ predicament.’ The refugees 
who settled down en masse in the city after Partition were indeed more 
educated, more urbane and, on some issues, more ‘liberal’ than the Pash- 
tun migrants who arrived in the following decades. Assigning to the muh- 
ajirin a belief in secularism seems somewhat far-fetched, though. Not 
only because the term ‘secularism’ remains a loose, under-theoreticised 
concept in Pakistan (to date, the English term remains in use among its 
proponents, whereas its critics prefer to use the Urdu term /adiniyat, 
which translates literally as ‘irreligion), but also because a variety of atti- 
tudes towards religion and politics prevailed among early mubajirin. In 
the years following Partition, the influence of religious clerics (w/ama, 
maulvis, mullahs,...) was far greater over the muhajirin than over indig- 
enous populations, be it the Pashtuns, the Baloch or the Sindhis (who in 
the latter case were more attached to Sufi pirs). This trend, informed by 
the structures of religious authority that prevailed in colonial North India, 
translated into specific patterns of political representation. As Sarah 
Ansari points out, clerics were over-represented in the social and polit- 
ical organisations set up by the muajirin in the years following Parti- 
tion.* The most influential patron of the muhajirin, among these religious 
elites, was Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani (1886-1949), a muhajir 
from Bijnaur (UP) and the only leading Deobandi figure who had lent 
his support to the creation of Pakistan. In the two years following Par- 
tition, Usmani repeatedly pleaded the case of the muhajirin in front of 
Sindhi elites, to whom he reproached their insensibility and lack of 
Islamic solidarity. 

If most accounts of Pakistan’s first episode of sectarian violence, which 
targeted the Ahmadis’ in the early 1950s, generally focus on the Punjab, 
Karachi was not immune to this movement. In May 1952, riots broke 
out after the Karachi Ahmadiya Association tried to hold its yearly con- 
vention in Jahangir Park, in the heart of Saddar—which at that time 
remained the centre of political, intellectual and leisurely activities in the 
city. If the incidents reported on the first day of rioting remained rela- 
tively benign, the following day saw thousands of assailants loot and set 
on fire Ahmadi property and businesses in central Karachi. As would 
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often be the case in future incidents of rioting in the city, the police were 
slow to react, suggesting some connivance with the rioters. The anti- 
Ahmadi movement gained momentum in the city in the following 
months. On 21 May, prominent Karachi u/ama called for the govern- 
ment to declare the Ahmadis a non-Muslim religious minority (a demand 
which would finally be met by Z.A. Bhutto in 1974). Then, in July of the 
same year, 50,000 people gathered at Arambagh Garden under the lead- 
ership of the same w/ama and called for drastic action against the Ahma- 
dis. Among these ulama were Maulana Ehteshamul Haq Thanvi, a 
prominent Deobandi cleric who would become the chief imam of one 
of Karachi’s largest mosques in the 1960s (the Jama Masjid Thanvi, in 
Jacob Lines), Maulana Hamid Badayuni, the president of Pakistan’s larg- 
est Barelwi organisation, the Jamiat-e-Ulama Pakistan (Society of the 
Islamic Scholars of Pakistan—JUP), ‘who had made a name for himself 
as leader of some of the more ‘noisy’ elements of Karachi’s refugee pop- 
ulation” as well as various members of the Majlis-e-Ahrar, a sectarian 
organisation which predated the Sunni extremist groups that bloomed 
in the late 1980s in the Punjab.” 

In March 1953, several leaders of the anti-Ahmadi movement, includ- 
ing the amir of the JI, Maulana Abul Ala Maududi, were arrested. The 
following month, a protest was organised by the JI in Karachi, demand- 
ing Maududi’s liberation. It was well attended, an indication that the 
social base of the organisation was gradually expanding from its Punjabi 
bastion” to Pakistan’s southern capital.’* Over the years, Pakistan’s prime 
Islamist organisation had accumulated a strong capital of sympathy 
among the muhajirin, for various reasons. First of all, the bonds between 
the JI and the refugees were strengthened by its social work. Shortly 
before Partition, the JI set up a relief camp for Muslim victims of com- 
munal violence in Patna (Bihar), which was placed under the supervi- 
sion of Maulana Amin Ahsan Islahi and Abdul Jabbar Ghazi. According 
to a later leader of the Pakistani JI, this humanitarian work primarily 
aimed to ‘help Muslims stand on their own feet’ by ‘raising their spirits’ 
(unke pust hosle buland karna). In the Jl’s perspective, however, this goal 
was inseparable from a project of socio-religious reform and could only 
be achieved by bringing Muslims back onto the ‘true Islamic path’ (sahih 
islami roh).* In Pakistan itself, while government services proved unable 
to cope with even the most basic needs of the refugees, the JI proved 
more responsive to their quandary. Maududi himself had to camp in 
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Lahore’s Islamiyah Park for several months, after his arrival from Delhi 
by truck in July 1947. This sensitised him to the plight of the refugees 
and his call to the public in their favour was well received.'° Between 
1947 and 1954, 1.5 million muhajirin benefited from welfare activities 
ranging from the burial of unclaimed dead bodies to the management of 
refugee camps and the distribution of food, medicine and clothing. The 
success of this campaign was instrumental in the incorporation of social 
work into the structure of the party,” leading to the creation of a branch 
devoted to the ‘service to the people’, the Shu‘bah-e-Khidmat-e-Khalq, 
which would later on be replicated by the MQM with similar success. 
In Karachi, the JI ran a fleet of mobile dispensaries and, by 1958, also 
provided medical care in fifty permanent dispensaries and 100 medical 
centres." In early 1958, when the refugee-dominated Anjam Colony 
burned down, activists and social workers of the JI were the first present 
on the scene, well before state authorities. However limited, the role 
played by the JI in local trade union politics was also a source of its pop- 
ularity among the muhajir workforce.” 

‘The growing popularity of the JI among Karachi’s refugee population 
was attested by the results of the party in the 1958 KMC election, where 
it won eighteen out of the twenty-three seats that it contested. Beyond 
the capital of sympathy it had accumulated with its social work, the JI 
could also rely on a more efficient electoral machine than its rivals, an 
advantage which was brought to light by ‘the way that the JI selected its 
candidates [who were not professional politicians and whose number was 
never greater than the number of seats in a given ward], its more thor- 
ough-going approach towards voters, its sympathetic and targeted cam- 
paigning, and its ability to turn out supporters on the day of the polls’.”° 

Besides the JI, the JUP, which represents the interests of the Barelwi 
sect (maslak), also benefited from the reorientation of the muhajir vote 
from the Muslim League to politico-religious parties in the aftermath 
of Ayub Khan’s coup (1958). In the 1960s and 1970s, these two parties 
competed for the votes of the muhajirin and found support among Urdu- 
and Gujarati-speaking traders, entrepreneurs and lower middle classes. 
Thus, in the 1970 National Assembly election, the JUP secured three 
National Assembly seats from Karachi and the JI two, with the five 
other seats in the city going to the PPP. The entrenchment of the JI and 
JUP in Karachi was confirmed ten days later during provincial elections, 
when they won respectively one and four of the fifteen constituencies 
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of Karachi (eight went to the PPP).”! Nevertheless, the landslide vic- 
tory of the PPP in Sindh showed the limit of this electoral support to 
politico-religious parties: the muhajirin were now left in the wilderness, 
their political representatives sitting in the opposition with little pros- 
pect of ever getting closer to power. At the same time, the assertion of 
ethno-linguistic identities by the four indigenous ‘nationalities’ of Pak- 
istan, starting with the Sindhis, demonstrated the limits of the official 
nationalism, rooted in the ‘two nation theory’, that had remained the 
framework of muhajir identity politics until then. As we saw in Chap- 
ter 3, it is in this context that Mohajir nationalism emerged in the course 
of the 1970s. 

If some of the founders of the APMSO and the MQM came from 
the left (Azim Tariq, in particular), others were originally sympathisers 
of the JI (Altaf Hussain himself took an active part in the anti-Bhutto 
Pakistan National Alliance movement of 1977, which was led by the JI). 
However, they broke with the Islamists after acquiring the conviction 
that Urdu-speaking party workers were being discriminated against, to 
the benefit of Punjabis (a claim that did not verify itself in later years, as 
the Karachi amir of the JI is systematically a Mohajir, while the local 
leaders of the IJT have often been, even more specifically, Mohajirs with 
roots in Hyderabad, Deccan). During the municipal election of 1987 and 
the general elections of the following year, the MQM made a major dent 
in the JI’s and other religious parties’ vote-bank (the JUP’s in particular). 
On three occasions, the Islamists managed to regain some power in later 
years, but without seriously challenging the political dominance of the 
MQM. In 1995, the JI won the municipal election but this was a pyrrhic 
victory, as the MQM had boycotted the polls. The JI’s victory in the 2001 
municipal election also followed their boycott by the MQM. On this 
occasion, the JI’s Karachi amir, Naimatullah Khan, became the first City 
Nazim and head of the CDGK. At seventy-three years old, this former 
lawyer born in Ajmer (Rajasthan) committed to ‘gradually turn Karachi 
into an Islamic, welfare society’.” The liberal media anxiously watched 
the new CDGK take measures to ‘islamicise’ education (by making the 
hejab compulsory for girl students in public schools, for instance). In 
practice, though, the local Mohajir leadership of the JI is far less conser- 
vative than its Pashtun leaders and never had the project of enforcing a 
strict programme of Islamicisation in Karachi. According to Professor 
Ghaffoor Ahmad, who started his political career by getting elected at 
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the KMC in 1958, before becoming an MNA in 1970 and a senator in 
2002, some of the initiatives taken by JI/IJT activists in the Frontier, such 
as the blackening of female models’ faces on billboards, were opposed by 
Karachi-based leaders of the JI.” During the 2002 elections, the JI and 
its coalition partners within the Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal (United 
Action Committee—MMA) fared surprisingly well in Karachi. This suc- 
cess was short-lived, though, and was primarily the expression of public 
outrage against American intervention in Afghanistan in the aftermath 
of 11 September (the Islamists’ show of unity also benefited them in the 
context of a first-past-the-post electoral system, while their campaign 
against bhatta and corruption struck a chord with the public).™ In the 
following election (2008), the Islamists were nowhere to be seen, though, 
and the MQM registered one of its highest scores ever in Karachi, par- 
ticularly in the constituencies of District Central, where Urdu-speakers 
are concentrated. The 2013 elections confirmed the marginality of Islamist 
forces. Although the JI registered 3 per cent of the votes polled in the 
provincial election and 5 per cent of those polled in the National Assem- 
bly election, while the Sunni sectarian groups gathered in the Muttahida 
Deeni Mahaz (United Religious Front—MDM) came a close second in 
one Provincial Assembly constituency (PS-128, which covers the Pash- 
tun-dominated localities of Quaidabad and Future Colony, where the 
Sipah-e-Sahaba Pakistan [SSP]” has a sizable presence), the Islamists 
could not win a single seat in the city. 

Even if we consider them genuine (which is not evident, considering 
the malpractices registered down the years and the large number of unreg- 
istered voters), electoral results are only one part of the picture. Through- 
out Pakistan, the influence of politico-religious groups is irreducible to 
their vote share and it primarily exerts itself through social networks 
operating from below. In this domain, the MQM has had to contend 
with a serious competition since the late 1990s, both on the city streets 
and on the campuses, where the IJT retains an influence completely dis- 
proportionate to the electoral weight of its parent body. To date, Noman 
Baig’s study on the transformations of the MQM at the end of the 1990s 
is the only work to have captured these local challenges to the MQM’s 
supremacy in its bastions. The greatest challenge for the MQM came 
from Barelwi organisations (Barelwi Islam remains predominant among 
Mohajirs) such as the Dawat-e-Islami and ST (see below). The ‘green 
turbans’ (hari pagri wale), as they are commonly known in Karachi, were 
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at the forefront of this Islamic revival, which led to the revitalisation of 
religious rituals and celebrations that replaced the MQM’s political gath- 
erings as ‘major attractive cultural events.” Green flags started compet- 
ing with the MQM’; tricolour, while the celebration of the birthday of 
Prophet Muhammad (Eid Milad-un-Nabi) started being celebrated with 
the same fervour as Altaf Hussain’s in the past. Finally, the street corner 
meetings of the MQM paved the way for Quranic lessons (dars-e-quran), 
with people assembling in public squares (chowks) to listen to preachers 
who often happened to be former MQM activists or leaders.” The MQM 
leadership acknowledged this new public culture and, around the early 
2000s, started patronising it to steal the show from the green turbans. 
Since then, every year, the welfare branch of the MQM (the KKF) over- 
sees the celebrations across Karachi, which include processions and pub- 
lic religious gatherings (mehfil-e-milad-un-nabi). However, the MQM’s 
response to the increasing visibility of religious activists was not limited 
to this counter-offensive in the field of public culture. The MQM also 
defended its turf militarily. 


Sectarian Turf Wars 


As we have seen, the anti-Ahmadi movement of the 1950s found some 
echo among Karachi’s Urdu-speaking populations. So did anti-Shia cur- 
rents, which emerged right after Partition. Thus, shortly before his death 
in 1949, Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani signed a fatwa declaring the 
Shia infidels. Some incidents of anti-Shia violence were recorded in the 
late 1970s, such as the attack on a Shia procession in Ali Basti, Old Goli- 
mar, in 1978 (fourteen dead).”8 

For long, however, these currents remained marginal until their patron- 
age by the army, in the context of the Afghan jihad, reinforced them. In 
1980, a Deobandi cleric, Maulana Saleemullah Khan, founded the Sawad- 
e-Azam Ahle Sunnat (the Great Sunni Majority). The core of this group, 
which was believed to enjoy the support of the military regime of Zia- 
ul-Haq, was composed of Pashtun Deobandi w/ama. It also counted Haq 
Nawaz Jhangvi, the future founder of the SSP, among its members, and 
it was the first group in Pakistan to pressurise the state to declare the 
Shia infidels.” Soon after the creation of the group, incidents of sectar- 
ian violence broke out in Karachi and some of its members were sus- 
pected to be involved in attacks against Shia homes and religious 
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gatherings.” Far from being imported from the Punjab, as is often sug- 
gested in the Pakistani media,*' Karachi’s sectarian movement developed 
in parallel with it and contributed significantly to it, as exemplified by 
the trajectory of leading figures of sectarian/jihadi movements based in 
the Punjab, such as Azam Tariq and Masood Azhar (who were both edu- 
cated at the Binori Town madrasa and who both started their career as 
teachers in Karachi seminaries). 

Until the mid-1990s, incidents of sectarian violence remained rela- 
tively scarce. In 1994, fifty-seven people were killed in sectarian attacks 
and sectarian violence gained in frequency and lethality in the following 
years (seventy-four of the 1,742 murders registered in 1995 were attrib- 
uted to sectarian militants).°** If sectarian violence in Karachi as in the 
rest of the country took the shape of bomb (and later on suicide) attacks 
against Shia places of worship, it also singled out Shia professionals (doc- 
tors, engineers, lawyers,...). Doctors, who make soft targets because they 
can be easily located in clinics and hospitals, bore the brunt of these 
attacks and seventy-two of them were murdered between the early 1990s 
and 2002, with this campaign intensifying after 1999. Doctors could 
also have been targeted following the diffusion in Pakistan of anti-Shia 
literature (probably of Saudi origins) claiming that Iran was conspiring 
to spread Shiism in Pakistan through medical practitioners.** Ironically, 
although there was no evidence of such a link between Iran and Shia 
doctors in Karachi, two prominent Sunni physicians were accused of links 
with al-Qaeda, namely Akmal Waheed and his brother Arshad Waheed, 
both from Karachi (the latter was killed in a drone strike in South 
Waziristan while the former was subsequently cleared of all charges in 
Pakistan). Unlike ethnic and political violence, this sectarian violence 
did not subside after General Musharraf’s coup and 450 people lost their 
lives in sectarian attacks in Karachi between 1999 and 2002.” But instead 
of redefining Karachi’s pre-existing conflicts, sectarian militants got 
enmeshed in a complex set of ethnic, political and criminal conflicts, with 
their sectarian war blending into the city’s turf wars. 


Madrasas and the Spread of Sectarianism in Karachi 


Sectarianism gradually took the shape of a social movement in Karachi, 
with its base and ideologues in some of the city’s madrasas, whose num- 
bers have continually expanded since the 1980s. In 1950, there were only 
four major madrasas in Karachi. In 1971, there were twenty, a majority 
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of them affiliated with the ‘traditionalist’ Barelwi mas/ak (only four were 
Deobandi and one Shia).*” Thirty-five years later, according to an esti- 
mate by the International Crisis Group, this number had shot up to 1,800. 
Although this figure is already twice higher than official ones, the actual 
figure is probably even higher, with the federation of Deobandi madra- 
sas alone claiming 1,500 seminaries of its own maslak in the city in 2007.38 
However contested this madrasa arithmetic may be, scholars tend to agree 
on two points: in Karachi as in Pakistan at large, the number of madra- 
sas (especially those affiliated with the Deobandi mas/ak) has consider- 
ably increased since the 1980s; on the other hand, though, the number 
of students enrolled in madrasas across the country remains insignificant 
compared to those attending ‘secular’ schools.” The madrasas of Karachi 
have large contingents of students hailing from other parts of the coun- 
try, whose parents were attracted by the reputation of these schools but 
also by the fact that sending their children to a distant city will make it 
more difficult for them to run away. Contrary to a common perception, 
though, madrasas are not only catering to the educational needs of poor 
Pashtun children but also to large numbers of poor Bengali children, as 
well as significant numbers of lower-middle-class Punjabis, with smaller 
contingents of Mohajirs. Out of the four largest (all Deobandi) madra- 
sas in the city (Binori Town, in Guru Mandir; Jamia Dar-ul-Ulum Kara- 
chi, in Korangi; Jamia Binoria, in SITE Town; Jamia Faroogia, in Shah 
Faisal Colony), only one would have a large majority of Pashto-speak- 
ing students (Jamia Dar-ul-Ulum Karachi).“ 

‘The relocation of large numbers of Deobandi ulama from North India 
to Karachi after Partition, as well as the migration of Pashtuns to Kara- 
chi in search of work both contributed to make Karachi a stronghold of 
Deobandi clerics, some of whom promoted jihad and sectarianism.” This 
has been the case, in particular, of the u/ama who, in India, had been affil- 
iated with the anti-Pakistan faction of Husain Ahmad Madani at Deo- 
band, who have made Binori Town their stronghold (the followers of the 
pro-Pakistan Ashraf Ali Thanvi group, for their part, gathered around 
the Jamia Dar-ul-Ulum, in Korangi). The most prominent of these 
madrasas, as far as the promotion of sectarianism is concerned, is the 
Jamia-ul-Ulum Islamia of Binori Town (thereafter Binori Town), one of 
the largest and most influential seminaries of Karachi (spread over six 
acres, it presides over a network of twelve smaller seminaries spread across 
the city, and 12,000 students would currently be enrolled in the differ- 
ent departments of the Jamia and its branches).** The Binori Town 
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mosque and madrasa complex was founded in the mid-1950s by Muham- 
mad Yusuf Binori (1908-1977), a Pashtun from the north-west (he was 
born in Basti Mahabatabad, near Peshawar), who studied at Deoband 
before Partition, under the guidance of Maulana Shabbir Ahmad 
Usmani.* In 1953, two years after migrating to Pakistan, Maulana Yusuf 
Binori founded his first madrasa in Karachi, the Jamia Arabia Islamia. 
Taking the lead in the campaign against the reformist Islamic scholar 
Fazlur Rehman, he also took part in the anti-Ahmadi movement Khatm- 
e- Nabuwat, which was one of the crucibles of the Sunni sectarian move- 
ment that would emerge in Pakistan in the 1980s.*° His influence and 
that of his seminary grew under the regime of General Zia-ul-Haq, who 
appointed him to the Council of Islamic Ideology (CII). 

From the 1980s onwards, Binori Town has been at the forefront of 
Pakistan’s sectarian wars. In 1986, one of its founders, Mufti Wali Hasan 
Tonki (the former Chief Mufti of Pakistan and head of Binori Town's 
Dar-ul-Ifta, or Fatwa Department), issued a fatwa of apostasisation 
against Shias, arguing that they were ‘outside the pale of Islam’ as they 
believed that the Quran was created and altered in the course of time, 
while only accepting literally Muhammad as the last prophet and reject- 
ing the consensus (ijma) prevailing among Sunnis on the caliphates of 
Abu Bakr and Umar.” Other ulama of Binori Town were propagators 
of sectarianism, the most influential in this regard being Maulana Yusuf 
Ludhianvi, who earned the nickname of ‘media mufti’ for his frequent 
contributions to the press, starting with a special column on Islam in 
the Urdu daily Jang in 1978.* An influential ‘sectarian polemicist’,”” 
Ludhianvi directed his hostility against Ahmadis as well as Shias, and 
along with another influential cleric from Binori Town, Nizamuddin 
Shamzai, he endorsed Maulana Wali Hasan Tonki’s anti-Shia fatwa of 
1986. Anti-Shia fatwas from Indian and Pakistani Deobandi ulama 
would later be collected in a book edited and distributed at Binori Town, 
which included religious decrees such as this one, which came from 
Maulana Rasheed Ahmed, the head of the Darul Irshad (a Deobandi 
madrasa in Nazimabad): 


Undoubtedly, Shias are infidels [kafirs], there is no doubt about this. All of them, 
including literate, illiterate man, woman or child are of the same belief so they 
are all infidels. Shias are more dangerous than other non-Muslims because they 
are entrenched in Muslim communities and are trying to destroy this world and 
the world to come. May God protect us from their mischief [shar].°° 
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These leading ulama did not explicitly call their partisans to murder 
Shias, but by projecting the latter as infidels or even worse, apostates, 
they provided justifications to more peripheral w/ama and their hench- 
men to unleash violence against the renegades. As Muhammad Qasim 
Zaman points out, the fact that Ludhianvi himself was murdered—prob- 
ably by Shia militants, in 2000—suggests that, ‘in view of their oppo- 
nents, there are no firm boundaries between the militants on the ground 
and those seen as urging them from a distance’.*! This perception was 
reinforced after the creation of the Jaish-e-Muhammad (Army of 
Muhammad—JeM) in 2000. A jihadist organisation whose main the- 
atre of operation was initially the Indian province of Jammu & Kashmir, 
the JeM had organic links to sectarian Deobandi ulama, those of Binori 
Town in particular. The JeM’s founder, Masood Azhar, is a Binori Town 
alumnus and he taught there for two years (1988-1989), before joining 
the jihad in Kashmir and getting captured by Indian security forces (he 
was released after the hijacking of an Indian Airlines flight from Kath- 
mandu to Kandahar in December 1999). A Pashtun from Swat, who 
graduated from Jamia Farooqia (another Deobandi, Saudi-funded sem- 
inary of Karachi), Nizamuddin Shamzai openly patronised the group and 
Masood Azhar even held a press conference at his apartment after his 
release in early 2000. Shamzai, who would become notorious for his 
October 2001 fatwa calling for jihad against the United States and its 
allies in Afghanistan, was the fourth scholar from Binori Town to be 
murdered by unknown assailants in 2004 (after Maulana Yusuf Ludhi- 
anvi, Dr. Habibullah Mukhtar and Mufti Samiullah). Despite his involve- 
ment in the anti-Shia sectarian movement, his patronage of the JeM, his 
support for the Taliban and his proximity with Bin Laden (he attended 
the wedding of his eldest son in 2000),°3 Shamzai was perceived as a 
moderate scholar in Pakistan, at least until his 2001 fatwa against the 
United States.** 

Until 11 September, sectarian militants were protected from police 
interference by their proximity with jihadist organisations. The latter were 
patronised by intelligence agencies and the police did not dare question, 
let alone detain, anyone connected to these organisations. When police 
officers dared to arrest some of these militants, they faced pressure from 
their superiors or directly from the intelligence agencies to release the 
suspects. In December 2000, for instance, a police officer of District East, 
Captain Mir Zubair, arrested some activists of the SSP after they went 
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on the rampage when they were prevented from staging a demonstra- 
tion in the middle-class colony of Gulshan-e-Igbal. Shortly thereafter, 
Captain Zubair was ordered to release the detainees. He refused to com- 
ply but a police officer who was known for his links with intelligence 
agencies intervened to get the men released. Captain Zubair, in turn, was 
transferred from his post.” As with Lyari’s dacoits, the thesis of a ‘fail- 
ure’ of the state to contain sectarian elements is deceptive. Thus, when 
the army and its intelligence agencies finally decided to disassociate them- 
selves from sectarian groups aligned with jihadi organisations, in 2002, 
the police easily overpowered and (briefly) detained the entire leadership 
of the SSP during a raid on its headquarters, the Jama Masjid Siddiq-e- 
Akbar, a mosque located in the lower-middle class, Mohajir-dominated 
neighbourhood of Nagan Chowrangi, in North Karachi.°° 

It is here that Azam Tariq officiated before being spotted by Haq 
Nawaz Jhangvi and Zia-ul-Rehman Farooqi—the main ideologue of the 
SSP—who invited him to Jhang to head the SSP’s alma mater, the Jamia 
Mahmudia madrasa.” A graduate (fazi/) from Binori Town, Azam Tariq 
was instrumental in developing the party in the city. As the Khateeb of 
the Jama Masjid Siddiq-e-Akbar, he often led the Friday prayers. A fire- 
brand orator—he was said to be able to ‘ignite water**—he brought many 
young men from the surrounding localities into the SSP’s fold. Follow- 
ing his departure from Karachi, in 1990, Qari Saeed took charge of the 
organisation in Karachi but he was murdered in 1994 and the SSP lost 
some ground in the city in the following years, until it was revived by 
Abdul Ghafoor Nadeem and Ilyas Zubair (respectively president and 
general secretary of the party in Karachi). 

Despite its claim to the contrary, the SSP has been actively involved 
in the killings of Shias in Karachi since 1994. It recruited local militants 
to launch attacks against the Shias in the city but hit men were also sent 
from the Punjab and were apparently paid hefty sums for each operation 
in Karachi.” These sectarian militants often financed their operations 
through criminal activities (car theft and robberies), a practice which had 
been systematised by the militants of political parties in the preceding 
decade. Sectarian militants replicated other methods of the henchmen 
affiliated with political parties, such as the use of torture cells where they 
would detain, question, maim or kill their rivals. This transfer of experi- 
ence between the armed wings of political parties and sectarian groups 
(both Sunni and Shia) was accelerated by the shift of a number of mili- 
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tants formerly affiliated with political parties to these organisations in 
the course of the 1990s. Azam Tariq met Amir Khan, one of the MQM 
(Haqiqi) leaders, in 1993. Shortly thereafter, Haqiqi militants united 
their forces with the SSP. While the former took part in attacks against 
Shia places of worship, sectarian militants showed their solidarity by tar- 
geting activists of the MQM (Altaf).° Activists of the MQM (Altaf) 
faction, for their part, are suspected of having lent a hand to the (Shia) 
Sipah-e-Muhammad, although the latter was never particularly active 
in the city. Usually, these hit men are unaware of the identity of their 
target and only learn about it later on in the news. In some cases (and 
the same holds true for non-sectarian target killings), these killers are 
hired to settle personal enmities, business rivalries or financial scams. 
‘Thus, one the most high-profile ‘sectarian’ murders ever perpetrated in 
Karachi (the killing of Shaukat Raza Mirza, managing director of Pak- 
istan State Oil, in July 2001) could have been related to financial scams 
in the PSO, though it was made to look like a sectarian murder. Among 
the victims of Sunni militants were also Sunnis mistaken for Shias by 
virtue of their name, such as Dr. Ishrat Hussain, a Sunni medical prac- 
titioner murdered in 2001, or Syed Ali Imran Jaffrey, a deputy general 
manager of the KESC, who was killed in North Nazimabad in June 2012. 

Although the leadership of the SSP in Karachi is traditionally domi- 
nated by Punjabis and Pashtuns, its stronghold of Nagan Chowrangi is 
located in an Urdu-speaking area, which suggests that the party has found 
some support among Deobandi Mohajirs. In Karachi, the party repli- 
cated the organisational grid of the MQM, dividing the city into units 
and sectors. Besides North Karachi, the group is reputed to have a strong 
presence in other parts of the city dominated by Mohajirs, such as Malir, 
Landhi and Korangi (in Landhi at least, this presence seems rather lim- 
ited in Urdu-speaking areas, though, which remain firmly controlled by 
the MQM). Over the years, the SSP and the Lashkar-e-Jhangvi (LeJ— 
the unofficial armed wing of the SSP) have expanded their influence 
to some Pashtun localities of the west (Ittehad Town and Tori Bangash 
Colony in Orangi, Muhammad Khan Colony, Gulshan-e-Ghazi, New 
Saeedabad, Abidabad, Swat Colony and Sarhad Colony in Baldia Town) 
and the east (Quaidabad and Future Colony in Landhi), as well as Lyari 
(according to some sources, Abdul Malik Rigi, the founder of the anti- 
Shia group Jundullah active in the Iranian part of Balochistan, who was 
executed in Iran in 2010, was a former member of the Baloch Libera- 
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tion Organisation who changed his ideological stand, from Baloch 
nationalism to Sunni sectarianism, after interacting with SSP activists 
in Lyari).® 


Street Sectarianism: The Rise of the Sunni Tehrik 


In parallel with the emergence of a Deobandi sectarian movement, Kara- 
chi has seen the development of a Barelwi sectarian organisation, the ST, 
which arrived as a direct challenge to the MQM and other (Deobandi, 
Ahl-e-Hadith) sectarian organisations, but also to more quietist Barelwi 
religious parties such as the JUP. The ST was founded in Karachi in 1990 
by Saleem Qadri, an auto-rickshaw driver whose family migrated from 
Gujarat to Karachi after Partition. Born in 1960 in Karachi, Qadri started 
his political career in the ranks of the APMSO. He soon drifted away 
from the MQM, though, and became a disciple of Maulana Ilyas Qadri, 
the leader of the Barelwi missionary organisation Dawat-e-Islami, which 
was founded in Karachi in 1984 along the same lines as its major rival, 
the (Deobandi) Tablighi Jama‘at.® The creation of the Dawat-e-Islami 
was meant to be a wake-up call for the ‘silent majority’ of the Barelwis 
in the face of the growing visibility and militancy of rival sects, be they 
Sunni (Deobandi or Ahl-e-Hadith) or Shia. Indeed, if the Barelwis are 
thought to be numerically dominant among Pakistan’s Muslims, their 
lack of state support (either from the Pakistani state or from foreign 
countries funding Sunni groups in Pakistan, such as Saudi Arabia and 
to a lesser extent Iraq) and their long-time opposition to militancy con- 
tributed to their rapid marginalisation by smaller but better endowed 
sects. Incidentally, the militant stand of the ST against Saudi-backed 
groups seems to have earned it the financial support of Iran, with the 
ST’s turf wars against the SSP and the Jama‘at-ud-Dawa (JuD, the pub- 
lic face of the jihadist organisation Lashkar-e-Taiba) presenting elements 
of a proxy war between Iran and Saudi Arabia as a result.°” 

One of the major strengths of Dawat-e-Islami lied in its capacity to 
bridge the gap between the two sources of religious authority among 
Barelwis—the pirs and the u/ama—by stressing zikr (devotional prac- 
tices) without ignoring shariat altogether (as many contemporary pirs 
tend to do). This middle path between devotional and legalistic 
approaches towards religion, as well as the group’s allegiance to the major 
Sufi orders (¢arigas) active in Pakistan (such as the zikr-oriented Qadiriya 
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and Chishtiya, as well as the more shariat-concerned Naqshbandiya and 
Suharwardiya), contributed to the success of the organisation. It enabled 
the Dawat-e-Islami to find financial support and recruit manpower in 
all the sections of the Barelwi population, from the Memon business 
community to madrasa students (Dawat-e-Islami alone claimed around 
200 madrasas in Karachi in 2004, while the leadership of the ST argued 
that it controlled seventeen madrasas in the city in 2006).” 

Saleem Qadri’s fiery rhetoric earned him a solid reputation within his 
organisation, and he was made responsible for the branch of the Dawat- 
e-Islami in his locality (Saeedabad, in Baldia Town). His charisma also 
gained him recognition from the JUP, which provided him with a ticket 
in the 1988 provincial election, where he lost. Following this electoral 
defeat, Qadri gave up his job as an auto-rickshaw driver and launched a 
cloth and poultry business.” In the meantime, he diverged from the 
leadership of the Dawat-e-Islami and found himself at odds with the 
primarily religious and resolutely quietist agenda of the green turbans, 
and after breaking away with his former mentor, launched his own organ- 
isation. In the same way as the SSP, though (which never completely 
broke away from mainstream Deobandi political parties such as the 
Jamiat-e-Ulama-e-Islam—JU]), the ST retained strong links with the 
Dawat-e-Islami and the membership of the two groups often overlap. 
Moreover, some members of the Dawat-e-Islami have been involved in 
acts of violence despite the quietist orientation of their organisation. A 
case in point is that of Mumtaz Hussein Qadri, the former bodyguard 
of the governor of Punjab Salman Taseer, who murdered his employer 
in 2010 after the latter took a stand against Pakistan’s controversial blas- 
phemy law. This murder was eulogised by the ST, whose graffiti and bill- 
boards celebrating the ‘[holy] warrior of the nation’ (ghazi-e-millat) 
appeared in all the localities where the ST has established a presence (cf. 
photographs in Appendix). 

From its inception, the ST adopted a militant posturing against its 
rivals and specialised in muscular operations meant to reclaim mosques 
‘occupied’ by rival sects—one of its most popular slogans was, ‘We will 
sacrifice our youth to save mosques!’ (Jawania larenge, masjiden bachenge!).” 
When I met with the central leader of the ST, Shahid Ghauri, in June 
2006, he told me that his group had already regained control of 20 to 25 
per cent of the mosques it had set its eyes on across Pakistan. This came 
at a cost: according to Ghauri—thirty workers of the ST were killed dur- 
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ing these operations between 1990 and 2006.” The founder of the group 
himself, Saleem Qadri, was killed in 2001, allegedly by SSP militants, 
while his successors were killed in a bomb blast in April 2006. The blast 
occurred as the group was holding a congregation on the occasion of Eid 
Milad-un-Nabi in Nishtar Park, a popular location for political and reli- 
gious gatherings in Karachi. Fifty people died in the attack, including 
the whole leadership of the ST. Three militants of the LeJ were charged 
with plotting the attack but they have not been convicted until now. In 
any case, even their conviction would probably not put an end to a per- 
sistent rumour attributing this attack to a prominent political party aim- 
ing to cut the ST down to size. 

Intra-Sunni sectarian violence brutally escalated in 2011, which saw 
several deadly clashes between the ST on one side and the SSP or the 
JuD on the other. Whereas the ST confronted the SSP in its strongholds 
of North and New Karachi, its militants fought with those of the JuD 
in Landhi, where a clash between the ST and the JuD over the control 
of a mosque (the Jamia Masjid Ummul Qura) produced one victim in 
early July 2011. What initially started as a competition over the control 
of places of worship—and their financial resources—gradually evolved 
into turf wars similar to those involving political parties. In the New 
Karachi locality of Godhra Camp, for instance, the gun battles that 
erupted between the ST and the SSP in early July 2011, costing the lives 
of eight persons, revolved around the control of a mosque and a hospi- 
tal (the Godhra Muslim Community Hospital). During the 1990s, pub- 
lic hospitals became a favourite place for stashing arms and ammunition 
for Karachi’s warring groups, a practice which was systematised by the 
MQM at the Abbasi Shaheed Hospital, in Nazimabad. Today, the MQM 
is still reputed to control this hospital—its armed militants are no lon- 
ger visible but there remains a unit office on the premises of the hospi- 
tal—as well as the Civil Hospital, in Saddar. The ANP, for its part, exerts 
its influence over the Valika Hospital, in SITE, while the PAC has taken 
control of Lyari General Hospital, in Rangiwara, after evicting drug ped- 
dlers and users from its premises and putting the medical staff back to 
work.” Patients are now expected to visit the ‘good’ hospital, in accor- 
dance with their ethnicity.” The conflict between the SSP and the ST in 
Godhra Camp should be replaced in the larger context of the turf wars 
between Karachi’s major stakeholders, for whom the capture of hospi- 
tals has become an important element in their strategies of patronage, 
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allowing them to redistribute as a ‘favour’ to their constituents—and to 
their constituents only—what was originally a public good. 

‘These new aspirants to local domination face severe hindrance while 
trying to enforce their sovereignty over their turf. Whereas the police 
and—to a lesser extent—the Rangers have generally refrained from inter- 
fering in the turf wars involving political parties, especially the MQM, 
the more marginal status of the ST and the SSP have exposed them to 
state repression. Thus, on the night of 14 October 2011, 500 paramili- 
taries of the Frontier Constabulary (FC, a paramilitary force which, like 
the Rangers, was initially focused on the protection of Pakistan’s borders 
but which is increasingly involved in domestic ‘law and order’ opera- 
tions)” cordoned off the locality of Godhra Camp and conducted door- 
to-door searches. More importantly, they brought down street barriers 
erected by the SSP and the ST, as well as their banners and hoardings, 
all visual markers of urban space serving to demarcate one’s turf in Kara- 
chi. Finally, the buildings used by the two groups as their local offices 
were razed to the ground by bulldozers provided by the local adminis- 
tration, which suggested that the entire operation had been approved by 
the ruling coalition of the PPP, MQM and ANP.” The last time such 
drastic measures were taken against a protagonist of Karachi’s turf wars 
was in Landhi in 2003, when the MQM bypassed the local government 
and sent bulldozers to tear down Bait-ul-Hamza, the headquarters of 
the rival Haqiqi faction. Despite their rarity, these operations confirm 
that more than the capacities to enforce ‘law and order’, what is often 
missing is the political will to make an impartial use of these resources. 
With their status as newcomers on the verge of legality (the SSP was 
banned in 2002 while the ST was put ‘under observation’), lacking the 
political capital of more established parties and thus more dependent on 
volatile political protections, sectarian groups cannot pretend to estab- 
lish their sovereignty over a turf in the same way as more resourceful 
criminal groups, such as the gangs of Lyari, and a fortiori as mainstream 
political parties. The sectarian divide that has been growing in these 
neighbourhoods over the years makes it relatively easy for these groups 
to reassert themselves after every police operation. Thus, the ST and the 
SSP lost no time in reopening their offices in Godhra after the 2011 
operation. Today, the lanes in Godhra are divided along sectarian lines 
and activists of the two rival groups guard their entrance, with residents 
avoiding venturing into the ‘wrong’ streets.” However, this growing sec- 
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tarian divide is yet to translate into electoral support, which would enable 
these groups to institutionalise their domination and better resist the 
pressure of their more mainstream political adversaries. Thus, during the 
May 2013 elections, the ST and the MDM (a platform of Sunni sectar- 
ian groups including the SSP) were nowhere to be seen in NA-244 (the 
National Assembly seat covering Godhra Camp, among other localities 
of New Karachi, Buffer Zone and Federal B Area), where the two groups 
registered only 1,162 and 7,045 votes, respectively, against 133,885 for 
the MQM. 

Despite their growing clout in some parts of the city, the leaders of 
the SSP and the ST complain that the persisting domination of the 
MQM over local politics has been a major hindrance to their expansion. 
In June 2009, a few months before his assassination in Karachi, the pro- 
vincial information secretary of the SSP/ASWJ, Qari Shafiq Rehman 
Alvi, told me that, had it not been for the MQM, the SSP would have 
succeeded in expelling Shia kafirs from Pakistan and establishing its writ 
over Karachi. Three years earlier, Shahid Ghauri had argued in front of 
me that the MQM was a much more fearsome rival than the SSP and 
the JuD: according to him, seventy-five workers of the ST were killed 
after the group adopted a more political stance and entered local poli- 
tics, in 2004. ‘Most of our activists were martyred by the MQM with the 
help of the police,’ Ghauri told me, a few minutes before gunshots were 
fired at the building by policemen from the local ¢Aana (police station), 
who according to the ST leader were loyal to the MQM (see Chapter 7 
for more details on this incident). 

As of today (October 2013), the relations between the MQM and the 
ST remain fraught with tensions. The social base of the two groups is 
roughly the same and they compete, in particular, for the financial sup- 
port of the Memon business community (which is believed to be back- 
ing financially the ST since its creation) as well as for the votes and 
manpower of the Urdu-speaking lower-middle-class. ST offices are fre- 
quently located on MQM’s turf. Although the MQM tolerates their 
presence, it has been less indulgent with the attempts made by ST work- 
ers to replicate its own tactics of disruption. In the Babar Market area of 
Landhi, for instance—the former stronghold of the Haqiqis, under the 
control of the Altaf faction since 2003—the ST opened a small but highly 
visible office, in front of Landhi Hospital, in 2011. The MQM did not 
protest, and ST activists started making their presence felt in the area, 
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through ‘wall-chalking’ or through the organisation of religious gather- 
ings outside their office. However, when ST activists tried to enforce a 
shutdown of the area in August 2012, the local unit of the MQM sent 
armed workers to reclaim the streets. Following an attack on Salim 
Naqshbandi, the imam of a nearby mosque affiliated with their group 
(the Hanafiya Alamgir Jama Masjid), ST activists tried to force shop- 
keepers in and around Babar Market to pull down their shutters. In 
response, armed workers of the MQM deployed themselves in the area, 
determined to reassert their sovereignty and their monopoly over dis- 
ruption. A few gunshots were fired, but no one was killed and the ST 
backtracked. When I visited a friend living in the area a few days later, 
there was still tension in the air. Salim Nagshbandi—who had probably 
been targeted by the SSP rather than by the MQM—was between life 
and death and everyone feared that clashes would erupt once his death 
was announced. Eventually, the cleric breathed his last a few days later 
and no untoward incident was reported. For once, the Rangers had 
deployed themselves in the area before trouble erupted. Nevertheless, the 
whole episode was revealing of the precarious balance of power that pre- 
vails in these disputed turfs. 


Towards the ‘Talibanisation’ of Karachi? 


While sectarian groups have taken root in Karachi since the mid-1980s, 
the city has also been a haven for jihadi groups active in Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. Some madrasas such as Binori Town provided encourage- 
ment and legal justifications to anti-Shia sectarian groups and to anti- 
Indian or anti-Western jihadists, while some prominent cadres of 
al-Qaeda are known to have operated from Karachi prior to 11 Septem- 
ber and thereafter. It is here that the two masterminds of the 11 Sep- 
tember attacks, Khaled Sheikh Muhammad” and Ramzi Binalshibh, 
were staying when they gave their first—and sole—interview in the after- 
math of the attacks (to Yosri Fouda, a journalist for al-Jazeera).* It is 
also here that Ramzi Binalshibh was captured on 11 September 2002. 
Besides providing a refuge to Pakistani and foreign jihadis, Karachi 
repeatedly came under attack from these militants. Although the first 
suicide-bombing was registered in 2000 (to date this remains the only 
suicide-attack perpetrated by a woman in the city),*! the frequency of 
these incidents increased after 11 September. As of April 2012, fifteen 
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suicide-bombings had been registered in Karachi, targeting foreign work- 
ers (such as the French engineers of the Direction des Constructions 
Navales, in May 2002), diplomatic missions (the American Consulate, 
in June 2002), Shia places of worship (Imambargah Hyderi and Imam- 
bargah Ali Raza, in May 2004), Sufi shrines (the dargah of Abdullah 
Shah Ghazi, in October 2010), political gatherings (of the ST, in April 
2006; of the PPP, following Benazir Bhutto's return to Pakistan, in Octo- 
ber 2007), and so on. These attacks have been well documented by local 
and foreign journalists and I do not have much to add to their often cou- 
rageous work. Moreover, most of the groups behind these attacks (Jaish- 
e-Muhammad, Harkat-ul-Jihad Islami,...) do not have any political stake 
in Karachi and remain focused on a regional or even global jihad. The 
presence of the Pakistani Taliban in the city, which started being felt 
around 2009, is a different issue altogether. After keeping a rather low 
profile until the summer of 2012, the militants affiliated with the TTP 
shifted to logics of territorialisation from then on and committed to 
reclaim the bastions of the ANP. After wiping out secular Pashtun nation- 
alists, they consolidated their position in these localities and started 
enforcing a parallel justice system blending elements of Islamic and tribal 
‘traditions’, as understood by these militants. It is at this point, in the 
early months of 2013, that the Taliban revealed themselves as an emerg- 
ing public authority in some neighbourhoods of Karachi, a ‘coming out’ 
that was bound to put them in conflict with the MQM. But Karachi’s 
predominant party was already engaged in myriad conflicts and its mil- 
itary capacities were getting overstretched, a strategic weakness that the 
Taliban exploited by striking repeatedly against the party. Surprisingly, 
for a party that had built a large part of its reputation on its military 
capacities and street power, there were no reprisals, no strike, no demon- 
stration, not even the ‘referendum that the party had briefly considered 
organising against the Taliban in November 2012. For the first time in 
its history, the MQM was traumatised by the violence unleashed against 
its workers and leaders and did not know how to respond, a disorienta- 
tion that became even more flagrant during the bloody election cam- 
paign of April-May 2013. This lack of response on the part of the MQM 
only emboldened the Taliban, who constrained the MQM to give up its 
usual mass-meetings and retain an unusually low profile throughout the 
campaign. This did not prevent the party from registering another vic- 
tory in the 11 May elections (amidst allegations of mass rigging). How- 
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ever, the MQM’s public authority—including in its own bastions—emerged 
severely diminished from this offensive of the TTP, which would prove 
to be the opening act of a long war of attrition. The killing of a newly 
elected MPA of the MQM, along with his son, a month after the elec- 
tion, pointed in this direction. As the TTP claimed responsibility for the 
attack against Sajid Qureshi, it threatened to carry out more attacks 
against the party in the near future. 


Talibanisation in Trompe-l Oeil Style 


MQM. affiliated publications started raising the alarm about the pres- 
ence of the ‘Pakistani Taliban’ in Karachi around 2000, well before the 
term gained common usage in Pakistan, following the foundation of the 
TTP in 2007. Initially, this “Taliban threat took the shape of pro-jihad 
clerics and madrasa students, which the MQM leadership anxiously 
watched replicate its own disruptive tactics to get its voice heard. The 
emerging street power of the pro-jihad madrasas, and of Binori Town in 
particular, was for the first time demonstrated in November 1998, when 
they enforced a complete shutdown of the city following the murder of 
Maulana Habibullah Mukhtar and Mufti Abdus Sami. A similar mobil- 
isation took place after the murder of Maulana Yusuf Ludhianvi two 
years later. An article published in June 2000 in Nagié, the journal of the 
APMSO, denounced the acts of ‘rioting’ (hangama arai) and ‘terrorism 
(dahshatgardi) committed by madrasa students affiliated to Binori Town 
and other seminaries on this occasion. The author of the article was par- 
ticularly outraged to watch the city at the mercy of these ‘armed mili- 
tants of religious parties’, though he was confident that this attempt to 
bring back the city to the dark ages would be defeated by the educated 
and enlightened people of Karachi.* This definition of the Pakistani Tal- 
iban by the MQM was in phase with a context which saw Islamist groups 
regain some power on the streets and shortly thereafter at the town hall, 
following the election of Naimatullah Khan as city mayor in 2001. This 
‘Islamic revival’ in Karachi politics was short-lived, though, and if the 
coalition of Islamist parties gathered in the MMA made a dent in the 
MQM’s vote-bank the following year, the MQM reasserted its domi- 
nance over local politics at the next elections. From 2007 onwards, while 
the Islamist threat was declining, the ANP started emerging as a new 
military and electoral challenge. In this new configuration, the features 
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of the Taliban started changing for the MQM. Under the garb of its 
‘anti-talibanisation movement, the party started targeting ANP activists 
and ordinary Pashtun migrants and IDPs, who were perceived as a far 
greater demographic and political threat to the MQM’s supremacy than 
the actual Taliban. This political instrumentalisation of the ‘talibanisa- 
tion threat by the MQM only facilitated the implantation of the jihadis 
in Karachi, by weakening the secular forces that could have contained 
them in Pashtun settlements while allowing them to build up their forces 
and prepare themselves for a showdown. This (mis)calculaltion of the 
MQM relied upon the conviction that Pashtun jihadis were not a direct 
threat to its rule over Karachi as they had no political stake in the city. 
And when the party leadership understood that the Pakistani Taliban 
were getting ready to turn their guns against their party after having cut 
the ANP down to size, it was too late. The Taliban were now too 
entrenched in Pashtun settlements to be uprooted from a city they also 
laid some claims upon. 


The Implanting of the Pakistan Taliban in Karachi 


If some of Karachi’s violent entrepreneurs, such as the dacoizs of Lyari or 
the city’s most powerful land suppliers (see Chapter 7), have tried to con- 
tain the state from within, through their proxies, others (or the same ones 
at other times, as the resistance of the PAC to the April 2012 police oper- 
ation demonstrated) strived to contain it from without, by resisting mil- 
itarily against the encroachment of their de facto sovereign enclaves by 
state agencies. The growing disequilibrium between the military capac- 
ities of these violent entrepreneurs and those of public enforcers (espe- 
cially the police), to the benefit of the former, makes this option 
increasingly attractive for non-state aspirants to sovereignty. After Lyari’s 
dacoits, the Pakistani Taliban recently started using strong-arm tactics to 
carve their own sovereign spaces in Karachi. Since 2012, the Pakistani 
Taliban operating in Karachi have increased their attacks on the police, 
so much so that eleven of the eighty policemen killed in the city between 
January and October 2012 have fallen to the bullets of “Taliban-style ele- 
ments’, according to police sources.** As in the north-west, these groups 
are divided along tribal and factious lines. The Mehsud faction of the 
TTP seems to maintain the strongest presence in Karachi. It is organ- 
isationally divided between a faction loyal to TTP chief Hakimullah 
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Mehsud and another paying allegiance to the second-in-command of 
the TTP, Wali ur Rehman—at least until the latter was killed in a drone 
attack in May 2013. Besides these groups operating under the command 
of the TTP’s central leadership, the group of Maulana Fazlullah (alias 
‘Maulana Radio’) has taken root in the suburban neighbourhoods where 
Pashtun IDPs from Swat settled down from 2009 onwards. Thus, while 
the TTP Mehsud faction exerts its influence over Mehsud-dominated 
settlements of Baldia Town, Orangi Town and Gadap Town, the Fazlullah 
faction took root in Pathan Colony (Orangi Town) and Future Colony 
(Landhi Town). The consolidation of this influence was often brutal: doz- 
ens of anti-Taliban tribal elders living in or travelling to Karachi were 
killed from 2011 onwards.* 

Beginning in January 2012, TTP militants also started targeting ANP 
leaders,“ capturing offices of the party and hoisting the flag of their group 
on the ‘liberated’ buildings. Despite Rehman Malik’s—Pakistan’s home 
minister—claim to the contrary, it was becoming obvious that the Pak- 
istani Taliban were no longer coming to Karachi to ‘spend vacations’.*” 
Instead, they were now fighting for their own turf, while getting involved 
in local sectarian wars in collaboration with anti-Shia armed groups active 
in the city, such as the Ataur Rehman group of the LeJ. These two groups 
are suspected to be behind the recent upsurge of sectarian killings wit- 
nessed in the city, which has been targeting Twelver Shias as well as 
Bohras, although on a smaller scale in the case of the latter.** Thus, accord- 
ing to the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan, the number of Shias 
murdered in Karachi shot up from fifty to 200 between 2011 and 2012.” 

‘The recent transformation of Manghopir, at the edge of Orangi Town, 
into a ‘no-go area’ for the police, bears testimony to the Taliban’s shift to 
the logics of territorialisation. With military operations in the ‘tribal 
areas’ of the north-west gaining momentum, from 2009 onwards, large 
contingents of IDPs started settling down in Manghopir, Sultanabad, 
Pakhtunabad, Kunwari Colony, Awan Colony and New Mianwali Col- 
ony, which at the time remained sparsely populated (cf. Map 7). Among 
these IDPs were a handful of Taliban fighters, who were initially plan- 
ning to stay briefly in Karachi before heading back to the war-zones of 
the north-west. However, with the passage of time, these militants realised 
that Karachi provided a safe haven, where they could escape drone attacks 
and easily generate funds to finance their activities in the north. The mil- 
itants then turned to local land suppliers, who unofficially allotted them 
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large numbers of plots at minimal rate—Rs 30,000 to Rs 40,000 for 
100-square-yard plots. Building upon ethnic solidarity networks, the Tal- 
iban encouraged their ethnic brethren—Mehsuds, in particular—to set- 
tle down in these localities. These newcomers often bought several plots, 
which they would reallocate to their relatives or re-sell to new settlers. 
‘The ethnic composition of these localities was drastically altered in the 
process, as more ancient residents of other ethnicities resented this influx 
and relocated to other areas. As a result, these colonies became ethnically 
homogeneous clusters virtually overnight. Once the ethnic composition 
of the neighbourhood was drastically altered in their favour, the Taliban 
started recruiting local criminals that provided them with a skilled work- 
force, who knew how to handle Karachi’s law and order forces. In turn, 
these local criminals used their alliance with the Taliban to uproot their 
rivals. Thus, a notorious extortionist known as ‘Bhaloo’, who lives close 
to the summit of the Manghopir Hills, started working in tandem with 
the TTP, while his main rival, known as ‘Kami’, joined a sectarian group.”” 
Following this recruitment drive, the militants started flexing their mus- 
cles. They resisted every incursion of the police on their turf and a raid 
of the SHO of the Pirabad police station on a local mosque used as a 
gathering place for religious militants, in the spring of 2012, ended up 
with the policemen getting roughed up and forced to negotiate their 
release against that of the heavily armed militants they had captured.” 
Moreover, the Taliban repeatedly targeted the local police station, kill- 
ing eight officers.” Feeling emboldened, they started enforcing a ban on 
‘immoral activities’ by cutting down internet and cable TV services, shut- 
ting down shops selling CDs and DVDs, while setting up ‘peace com- 
mittees’ settling property and business disputes, as well as family feuds. 
These mobile courts (the date and venue—which changes from time to 
time—are only announced shortly before the hearings, for safety reasons) 
blend elements of Islamic and tribal ‘traditions’ as understood by the Tal- 
iban. They are presided by a gazi but operate in the manner of a jirga, 
bringing together local figures of authority such as tribal elders and cler- 
ics. In some cases, tribal elders or local clerics can also be appointed by 
the Taliban to solve the issue.” Although these parallel courts have been 
hearing complaints from the public for a while, they only started deliv- 
ering punishments— including physical ones—from January 2013. For 
the first time, a convicted thief was publicly administered lashes after 
stolen goods were recovered from his possession, before being returned 
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to their rightful owner.”* For now, however, the most common punish- 
ment inflicted on the guilty is a fine.” It remains to be seen whether this 
rough justice will have a dissuasive effect on local criminals (a highly 
improbable outcome, considering that the Taliban themselves often patro- 
nise extortionists and other petty criminals). For now, though, it seems 
to have become a popular instrument of dispute settlement and contract 
enforcement, as business partners and/or parties in conflict are convinced 
that no party to the settlement will dare disobey the decision of a Tali- 
ban-controlled jirga.”° 

This recourse to the familiar repertoires of justice and authority— 
which are perceived as less intrusive, more legitimate and more efficient 
than the so-called ‘rule of law’ enforced by corrupt policemen and judges— 
has certainly facilitated the consolidation of the Taliban's hold over these 
Pashtun localities (at least in the case of the Mehsud faction, as the 
Fazlullah group does not meddle in family feuds and business disputes).”” 
As they garnered substantial popular support through these dispute set- 
tlement mechanisms, the militants also went on a massive funds procure- 
ment spree, through extortion and kidnappings for ransom (some sources 
suggest that the escalation of the Pakistani Taliban's fundraising efforts 
in Karachi, in recent years, aimed to compensate for their financial losses, 
following the toughening of anti-terrorism financing measures in Paki- 
stan). Manghopir has a thriving marble industry: each year, the 350 
medium- to large-size factories of the area process around 400,000 tonnes 
of marble, which is extracted from the hills of Balochistan and trans- 
ported by truck to Karachi.” This industry was a prime target for extor- 
tion and factory owners as well as traders generally complied, fearing 
retaliation while hesitating to move out, out of fear of falling into the 
clutches of other extortionists—the Taliban and the criminals they shel- 
tered had become the evil they knew. At the end of this almost two-year 
journey, the Taliban of Manghopir were confident enough to operate 
openly within the neighbourhood but also elsewhere in the city, where 
they started taking a more proactive stand against law and order forces, 
including the Rangers.’ The electoral campaign of April-May 2013, for 
its part, provided them with the opportunity to demonstrate their capac- 
ities of disruption of the political process in Karachi, as they targeted 
repeatedly the three largest secular forces in the city, the MQM, the ANP 
and the PPP, killing dozens of party workers and bystanders in a series 
of bomb blasts. This campaign of terror had the result of bringing the 
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MQM and the ANP together, although MQM officials privately con- 
fided that Pashtun nationalists had become ‘irrelevant’ in Karachi fol- 
lowing the upsurge of the Taliban. Indeed, between January 2012 and 
May 2013, seventy cadres of the ANP were killed by the Pakistan Tali- 
ban,’ and as of July 2013 the party had closed down 70 per cent of its 
offices across the city, abandoning the terrain to religious militants.’ 
‘The public standing of the party was so damaged that some of its work- 
ers started shifting to the MQM. 

The modus operandi of the Taliban in Manghopir suggests that, while 
advertising virtuous credentials (one of the TTP’s offices in the Mang- 
hopir area thus bears the name of Anti-Crime Control Committee), 
these jihadis have become enmeshed in the city’s criminal economy, both 
directly (through extortion, land grabbing, kidnappings for ransom, bank 
robberies, unofficial water supply, etc.) and indirectly (by recruiting known 
criminals and patronising others). The hefty sums generated by these traf- 
fics have sometimes brought dissensions within the ranks of the move- 
ment, and in early 2013 the leader of the Hakimullah Mehsud faction 
of the TTP in Karachi was reportedly murdered after his superiors learned 
that he was embezzling money collected through extortion and bank 
heists (jihadist and sectarian militants are suspected to be behind eleven 
bank robberies that took place in the first four months of 2013, gener- 
ating a revenue of $800,000). 

The Talibans double standards, as far as ‘crime control’ is concerned, 
could rapidly erode their capital of sympathy among the Pashtun resi- 
dents of their strongholds. Not that this really matters for them: more 
than on popular support, their political grip over these localities rests 
upon their capacity to carry out their threats, in Karachi as well as in the 
place of origins of local residents. Thus, one should not misread the Tal- 
iban’s attempt to enforce their own legal order as an attempt to legiti- 
mate their rule. It primarily amounts to a power statement, giving visibility 
to their growing public authority. By resorting to lawfare, that is, ‘to the 
violence inherent in the law, to commit acts of political coercion, even 
erasure’,'”° the Taliban nonetheless profess their firm belief in the power 
of legal instruments—a fetishism of the law that has no parallel among 
other aspirants to sovereignty in Karachi. 
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Map 7: Taliban influence in Karachi 





‘The full Est of areas under Takban 
influence is in appendix. 
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Appendix: Colonies with a sizable Taliban presence 








SL Name of the Colony Population Group 

1 Quarry Colony 4,986 TTP (Mehsud) 
2 Sultanabad 4,450 TTP (Mehsud) 
3 Iqbal Goth 7,391 TTP (Mehsud) 
4 Mianwali and New Mianwali Colony 10,310 TTP (Mehsud) 
5 Islamia Colony 13,377 TTP 

6 MPR Colony 14,697 TTP 

7 Pirabad 12,591 TTP 

8 Pathan Colony 47,873 TTP (Fazlullah) 
9 Frontier Colony 49,784 TTP (Fazlullah) 
10 Metroville SITE 51,336 TTP (Fazlullah) 
11 Tori Bangash Colony 15,320 LJ 

12 Muhammad Khan Colony 66,417 TTP/LJ 

13 Ittehad Town 33,774 TTP (Mehsud) 
14 Gulshan-e-Ghazi 80,920 TTP/LJ 

15 New Saeedabad 21,756 TTP/LJ 

16 Abidabad and Faqir Colony 32,605 TTP/LJ 

17 Swat Colony 11,096 TTP/LJ 

18 Sarhad Colony (Rasheedabad) 13,085 TTP (Fazlullah) 
19 Bawani Chali 38,321 N.A. 

20 Gulbai N.A. N.A. 

21 Gulistan Colony (South) 27,656 N.A. 

22 Niazi Colony 22,901 N.A. 

23 Lea Market 8,039 N.A. 

24 Sultanabad (KS) 13,978 TTP (Mehsud) 
25 Tekri Colony 17,103 N.A. 

26 Gulshan-e-Sikandarabad 86,499 N.A. 

27 Shireen Jinnah Colony 7,635 N.A. 

28 Generalabad 9,655 N.A. 

29 Reti Lane 7,049 N.A. 

30 Pak Jamhuria Colony N.A. N.A. 

31 Hazara Colony (South) N.A. N.A. 

32 Massom Shah Colony no. 2 13,655 N.A. 

33 Muhammad Nagar 16,916 N.A. 

34 Sherpao Colony 15,441 N.A. 

35 Bilal Colony 10,839 N.A. 








36; 37 Gulshan-e-Bunair/Old Muzaffarabad 57,527 TTP (Fazlullah) 
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38 New Muzaffarabad 50,089 TTP (Fazlullah) 
39; 40; 41 Firdous Chali/Dand Chali/Moinabad 59,144 N.A. 

42 Moinabad no. 2 21,637 N.A. 

43 Quaidabad N.A. TTP (Mehsud) 
44 Laiquabad N.A. N.A. 

45 Gulistan Colony (Malir) N.A. N.A. 

46 Future Colony 44,246 TTP (Fazlullah) 
47 Hazara Colony N.A. N.A. 

48 Pathan Goth 17,202 TTP 

(Fazlullah)/ 
(Mehsud) 

49 Natha Khan Goth 52,366 N.A. 

50 Pehalwan Goth 28,256 N.A. 

51 Bhitaiabad N.A. N.A. 

52 Hussain Hazara Goth 5,796 N.A. 

53 Bajaur Para 18,380 N.A. 

54; 55 Al Asif Square, Afghan Basti N.A. TTP (Mehsud) 
56 Jannat Gul Town N.A. TTP (Mehsud) 
57 Shafiq Mill Colony 13,386 N.A. 

58 Jehangirabad 4,301 N.A. 

59 Chawla Market 4,932 N.A. 

60 Feroz Colony 6,515 N.A. 

61 Jalalabad and Musarrat Colony 12,867 N.A. 

62 Natal Colony and Dera Saifullah 29,381 N.A. 

63 Khyber Ajab Bangash Colony 16,810 N.A. 

64 Umer Farooq Colony 41,910 N.A. 

65 Usman Hgani Colony 23,745 N.A. 

66 Bilalabad 891 N.A. 

67 Khalilabad 13,228 N.A. 

68 Yaqoob Shah Basti N.A. N.A. 

69 Pakhtoonabad 25,321 TTP (Mehsud) 
70 Patel Para 17,275 TTP/LJ 

71 Darwesh Colony 10,371 N.A. 











Source: Zaman, Fahim and Naziha Syed Ali, “Taliban in Karachi: the real story’, 
art. quoted. 
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Karachi’s Homegrown Taliban 


While the TTP was taking roots in Karachi through migratory flows 
originating from the north-west, it also induced circulations—though 
on a much smaller scale—in the opposite direction by recruiting local 
youths and dispatching them to the northern warfronts of Waziristan 
and Afghanistan. The following section focuses on this lesser known 
aspect of the Taliban presence in Karachi, all too often reduced to the 
disruption of an allegedly modern and secular city by its tribal margins. 
‘The two life-stories examined below challenge this dominant narrative— 
at least among the educated Urdu-speaking elites—of an urban paragon 
of reason and civility under siege from uncouth and fanatic tribals freshly 
descended from their mountains. These two life-stories do not claim any 
form of generality (they are not conceived to be ideal-types in the Webe- 
rian fashion) but are sufficiently distinct to point at the variety of radi- 
calisation processes leading to the enrolment of Karachi-based youths in 
the ranks of the Pakistani Taliban. These differences are not merely idio- 
syncratic (they are not merely related to personal developments or ‘career 
contigencies’, in Erving Goffman’s terms)'” but proceed from a genera- 
tional gap between these two men: whereas the radicalisation process of 
Wali Khan* was a byproduct of 11 September and its immediate after- 
math, the enrolment of Abu Hamza* was characteristic of the previous 
generation of jihadi fighters, ideologically trained in madrasas and mil- 
itarily trained on the battlefields of Kashmir and Afghanistan with the 
support of Pakistan’s army and intelligence agencies. As we shall see, this 
generational hiatus has strongly impacted the worldviews of these jihadi 
fighters, particularly as far as their representations of the Pakistani army 
and (inter)nationalism are concerned. 


A child of 11 September: Wali Khan's journey from Karachi 
to Waziristan 


Wali Khan remembers vividly the day the towers fell down. Like twenty- 
five thousand other students in Karachi, he was preparing for his Matric- 
ulation examination when the news of al-Qaeda’s attacks on New York 
and Washington started doing the rounds. The images of the Twin Tow- 
ers’ collapse broadcast over all Pakistani TV channels made a strong 
impression on the young man, who until then had not shown any par- 
ticular concern for politics or religion. He measured the enormity of the 
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event and the changes yet to come in the region and beyond. A new 
global war had started, and he wanted to be part of it. “These events 
inspired me to join the jihad, he told me in July 2009. However, this 
motivation did not immediately translate into political mobilisation. His 
parents wanted him to complete his studies and become an engineer. 
‘These aspirations found a particular resonance in this family of first-gen- 
eration Pashtun migrants, who had left South Waziristan shortly after 
Wali Khan’s birth, in the hope that Karachi would provide better oppor- 
tunities for their children than their rugged homeland. The prospect of 
seeing their son make the return trip to Waziristan, even more so as a 
jihadi, must have been a serious source of concern for the young man’s 
parents. But Wali Khan was inflexible, and his mediocre results in the 
Matriculation examination closed the doors of engineering colleges to 
him. He then enrolled in the BSc programme at KU, which he completed 
in 2004. During these years, he became acquainted with radicalised stu- 
dents at KU and the adjacent NED University, who invited him to attend 
lectures and ‘workshops’ on jihad, before offering him to join summer 
camp organised by radical Islamists. This new circle of friends and the 
prospects of engagement and adventure that they opened for Wali Khan 
could have compensated for his sense of personal failure and shrinking 
opportunities. Even more importantly, these friends helped Wali Khan 
translate his motivation into actual mobilisation. Some of them were 
connected with jihadist groups active in Pakistan's tribal belt and Wali 
Khan felt emboldened by these like-minded companions. In 2004, while 
the results of his final exams were still due, he set off for the north-west 
in the company of four Urdu-speaking friends, whom he had met dur- 
ing the aforementioned ‘summer camp’ (three of them were students at 
NED University whereas the last one studied at KU). In the following 
months, Wali Khan underwent training in a camp located in South 
Waziristan, following which he joined the ranks of the Pakistani Tali- 
ban, a movement that had begun to take shape in 2002 and that would 
only grow in the following years, leading to the formation of the TTP 
in 2007. 

For this young Pashtun educated in Karachi, the return to his ‘home- 
land’ was an exhilarating experience. In his eyes, Waziristan looked like 
‘paradise’ (jannat), a perception which probably had less to do with the 
anticipation of a fantasised hereafter than with a nostalgic longing for a 
lost world of pristine natural beauty, in complete contrast with the urban 
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environment of Karachi. The city-dwellers who enrolled themselves in 
the Taliban insurgency were probably not so different from the young 
American men they were so eager to fight. At least initially, war resem- 
bled a summer camp; it was a liminal experience beyond parental reach, 
with promises of great adventures in the outdoors. The representations 
of ‘nature’ that young American soldiers and young Pakistani Taliban car- 
ried with them could have been structured by distinctive cultural frames. 
The Arabic term in use in Urdu to refer to nature, gudrat, is infused with 
religious connotations: this is nature as the manifestation of God’s will 
in its primordial form, prior to human interference (thus, gudrat also car- 
ries the idea of ‘power’). But even if it found a particular echo among the 
religiously-inclined, city-dwelling recruits of the Pakistani Taliban, this 
encounter with nature had little to do with a mystical experience. More 
prosaically, it offered an escape from the city and the material world at 
large, with its temptations and deceptions. One should not lose sight of 
the most essential dimension of this experience for its participants, 
though: first and foremost, this great escape into the wild was as ‘fun’ 
(maza khez) as ‘appeasing’ (pur sakun). This peculiar form was epitomised 
by the food they were served (in Urdu, the term maza both refers to ‘funr 
and ‘taste’). Thus, when Wali Khan tried to explain to me why he ‘didn’t 
like living in cities’, he started talking of the food he was served in the 
jihadi camps where he stayed: ‘even the best meal served in the city can- 
not compare to a simple roti served there [in Waziristan]. This is the food 
of the victorious [fatehin ki khorak].’ 

On the contrary, the fighters born and bred in the north-west who 
episodically take shelter in Karachi have often found it difficult to accli- 
matise themselves to this new urban environment. The crowds, the traf- 
fic and, worst of all, the sight of women driving cars come as a shock for 
these residents of Pakistan’s highlands. The brutality of this uprooting, 
however temporary it may be, was brought to light by my brief and 
unfruitful encounter with another young fighter of the Pakistani Taliban 
in June 2009. The young man hailed from Bajaur Agency, a tribal area 
on the border with Afghanistan. This was his first trip to the big city, and 
it showed. With the help of a Pakistani journalist friend, I arranged a 
meeting with him in the office of a news agency located in one of the 
high-rise buildings of I.1. Chundrigar Road, where the head branches of 
most Pakistani banks and press organisations are located. In order to 
reach the office, which was located in the upper floors of the building, 
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one had to take the lift. This proved to be a daunting task for the young 
fighter, who had never used such a mode of transportation. When he 
came out, he was pale and dizzy. We tried to comfort him but to no avail: 
this hellish experience only added to his apprehensions about our meet- 
ing—he apparently suspected us to be intelligence sleuths—and despite 
all our assurances, he promptly put an end to the conversation and left 
(through the stairs, I would guess). 

For Wali Khan and his companions, the ravishing experience of their 
discovery of nature was short-lived. Soon enough, they were enrolled into 
more martial activities than those expected in a traditional summer camp. 
In the first few weeks of their stay in South Waziristan, they received a 
general instruction in the handling of weapons and IEDs, before under- 
going more specialised courses on the basis of their respective abilities. 
Wali Khan stayed a full year in South Waziristan. In 2005, the pressure 
of the army on the insurgents started to increase and he went back to 
Karachi. By then, he already had a solid experience of combat, as he had 
fought for ‘more than forty days’ against the Pakistani army. His recollec- 
tion of his first experience of combat points at the initial reluctance of 
these young radical Islamists to fight their own army, but also at the mech- 
anisms through which they contained their fears and disquiet: 


‘The first time that I took part in an ambush [against a Pakistani military convoy], 
I was scared. But my companions told me to practice zikr [recitation of the names 
of Allah] and when I did, by the grace of God, my fear vanished. That day, we 
killed at least 20 soldiers. [...] When we see our flag on the vehicles [of the Pak- 
istani army], we feel reluctant to attack them. But we have no other option and 
when we think of all the women and children killed by the army, we want revenge. 


After returning to Karachi, Wali Khan thought for a while of putting 
his jihadi activities on hold. He considered applying for an MBA but 
finally gave up the idea, as his political engagement was too compelling. 
After a few months, he returned to Waziristan—alone, this time. In 2006, 
he crossed over to Afghanistan and stayed in Khost for four months, tak- 
ing part in combat operations against American forces, which he described 
as even less fearsome adversaries than Pakistani soldiers: ‘they never 
engage into combat and immediately call for aerial support’. At the end 
of 2006, Wali Khan returned to Karachi to rest and receive some medi- 
cal treatment for a pain in the knee (according to him, Taliban fighters 
only have access to first aid on the frontline, so much so that ‘many of 
our companions were martyred because of the lack of medical facilities’). 
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In 2007, he went back to Waziristan and stayed there for a few months 
before returning to Karachi to complete ‘some work’ he did not elabo- 
rate upon. He then spent the whole of 2008 in Waziristan and when I 
met him, he had just returned from there. When I asked him if he was 
not exhausted by all this travelling, he denied any weariness: ‘Insha’allah, 
we will rest in paradise!’ A few months later, his wish was granted: he 
died while preparing a bomb that was meant for Pakistan’s home min- 
ister, Rehman Malik. 


A veteran jihadist: Abu Hamza, from one jihad to the next 


I met Abu Hamza during the same month of July 2009. Our meeting 
took place in a roadside restaurant in the lower-middle-class locality of 
Gulistan-e-Jauhar, in full view of other customers. Abu Hamza did not 
seem to care much about potential eavesdroppers, though, which is not 
to say that he did not have any concern about confiding himself to a for- 
eign academic—he did make the distinction, indeed, between a ‘researcher’ 
and a ‘journalist’, something that my respondents rarely do, if only because 
the Arabic term in use in Urdu for ‘researcher’ (muhageg) is rarely under- 
stood by common people. The fact that Abu Hamza fully understood the 
term and its implications was an indication of his upbringing in Kara- 
chis most famous madrasa in Binori Town, where he had learned Ara- 
bic. But as I said, this understanding of the nature of my work was no 
guarantee of an interaction based on mutual trust. I do acknowledge the 
limits of my encounters with Pakistani Taliban, which, each time, were 
limited to a single interview session that I was not allowed to tape. In 
the case of Abu Hamza,* these suspicions extended to my first batch of 
questions on his family background and childhood: he flatly refused to 
answer any question related to his family, probably out of fear that my 
writings could expose them to the scrutiny, or worse, of Pakistan's intel- 
ligence agencies. I therefore had to restrict my questionnaire to his for- 
mative and later years, following his admission at Binori Town. His 
experience there already offers much to ponder over, though, while sig- 
nificantly departing from Wali Khan's own radicalisation process. 

Abu Hamza joined Binori Town in the early 1990s. He went for the 
full Dars-e-Nizami course,’ which is normally completed in sixteen 
years. During his stay at Binori Town, he became convinced that ‘jihad 
is one of the pillars of Islam’ and the spectacular rise of the Afghan Tal- 
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iban, in the second half of the 1990s, inspired him. For him, these victo- 
ries boded well for the jihadi movement, which was bound to expand 
from Afghanistan, eventually to ‘conquer the whole world’. In 1998, Abu 
Hamza left for Afghanistan with a dozen friends from Binori Town. By 
then, the hold of the Taliban over Afghanistan was at its peak and Abu 
Hamza was enthralled with what he discovered: ‘It had been such a long 
time that a purely Islamic system of government had not been in place 
in Afghanistan.’ Once in Afghanistan, he was dispatched to Jalalabad, 
where on his own admission he remained cantoned to clerical work, 
though he took part in some fighting around the city for around three 
weeks. Apparently, this experience of combat left a mitigated impression 
over the young man (he was eighteen years old by then) and he decided 
to return to Karachi to complete his education at the end of his summer 
holiday. He was not alone in contenting himself with this brief exposure 
to combat: among his group of fifteen young ¢w/aba from Binori Town, 
ten made the choice to return to Karachi, which probably made it easier 
for Abu Hamza to make the trip back home and prioritise his education 
over a glorious death on the battlefield. This decision, similar to that taken 
by Wali Khan after his first trip to Waziristan, deserves attention as it 
points at the discontinuous, incremental and contingent nature of the 
radicalisation process of these young jihadis. This radicalisation process 
did not follow a linear trajectory and, at times, even seemed to have been 
put on hold. This is not to say that these militant careers were erratic or 
purely contingent, but that the radicalisation of these two students is best 
understood as a process of trial and error rather than as the outcome of 
a definitive conversion. 

Temporarily renouncing jihad for the sake of his studies, Abu Hamza 
returned to Karachi, passed his exams and then decided to pursue fur- 
ther studies at KU, where he completed an MA in Islamic Studies— 
another indication that the boundaries between Karachi’s supposedly 
secular/moderate and religious/radical centres of learning are much more 
porous than commonly acknowledged. While studying at KU, Abu 
Hamza retained strong links with the Deobandi jihadi movement inspired 
by the ulama of Binori Town. Though he remained elusive on the extent 
of his connections with the group, he made no mystery of his sympathy 
for the JeM and its leader, Masood Azhar. This sympathy was made 
explicit at the end of our meeting, when Abu Hamza said that he had a 
‘gift’ (tohfa) for me, which turned out to be a copy of Masood Azhar’s 
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Fazail-e-Jihad (The Virtues of Jihad), a voluminous book offering his- 
torical and theological justifications for the JeM’s conceptions of holy 
war. The proximity of Abu Hamza with the JeM also became clear in the 
course of the interview, when he lamented that the events of 11 Septem- 
ber had ‘broken the chain of command’ that Pakistani jihadis used to be 
familiar with. What Abu Hamza meant by that was that until Pakistan 
sided with the United States—even half-heartedly—Pakistani jihadi 
groups took their orders from the Pakistani army (he used the generic 
term fauj, which refers to the military at large rather than its intelligence 
agencies). The division of work was clear and the foot soldiers of jihad 
saw themselves—and were recognised as such by their powerful patron— 
as agents of global change as much as Pakistani patriots, promoting the 
country’s interests in the region. Even if he was roughly the same age as 
Wali Khan, Abu Hamza was radicalised in a different context—almost 
a different political generation—at a time when jihadi groups fought side 
by side with the Pakistani army in Kashmir and Afghanistan. It was 
therefore even harder for Abu Hamza to cope with the rupture of these 
relations after 11 September. Even though he does not seem to have been 
personally involved in military operations against Pakistani soldiers, he 
expressed the same malaise as Wali Khan at seeing jihadis target coreli- 
gionists and alleged defenders of the country. His justification for such 
attacks was slightly different, though. On the one hand, he recalled his 
sense of moral outrage at seeing these soldiers slaughter ‘innocent girls’ 
during the operation against Islamabad’s Lal Masjid in July 2007—a 
landmark in the history of Pakistan’s jihadi movement, which precipi- 
tated the formation of the TTP. In a more ideological vein, Abu Hamza 
also suggested that the Pakistani army had lost the moral high ground 
to the jihadis as far as the defence of Pakistan was concerned, thus adher- 
ing to a form of jihado-nationalism insufficiently acknowledged by ana- 
lysts of the Pakistani Taliban. For Abu Hamza, Musharraf had ‘sold 
Pakistan on one phone call [from US authorities]’, and if the army itself 
had abdicated its sacred mission of protecting the land of the pure, the 
jihadis had to take over, for the sake of Islam as much as for the sake of 
the country. 

Unlike Wali Khan, Abu Hamza did not seem to have joined the ranks 
of the TTP. When I met him in 2009, he had recently ‘visited’ Waziristan, 
but according to him, ‘the situation was peaceful by ther’ and he did not 
take part in combat. He also pointed at a feeling of cultural estrange- 
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ment from the local Taliban. Though himself a Pashtun, Abu Hamza 
admitted that he had some difficulties understanding the Pashto dialect 
spoken in Waziristan, and he did not stay long enough to blend in. Once 
again, he returned to Karachi, slightly disillusioned at what he had seen 
in Waziristan, particularly as far as ethno-linguistic divisions among the 
Pakistani Taliban were concerned (he resented the physical separation 
of militants on the basis of language, with the ‘Punjabi Taliban staying 
and training on their own). When I met him, Abu Hamza was teaching 
in a madrasa, and though he had not broken his ties with the jihadi move- 
ment, his fighting days—which were not as challenging as those of Wali 
Khan, anyway—seemed to be over. While Wali Khan aspired for mar- 
tyrdom on the battlefield or even better in a suicide-bombing (‘the ideal 
way to go to Allah is in smithereens’, he told me, a few months before 
his wish was granted), Abu Hamza, at twenty-nine, was already a disil- 
lusioned veteran. He had renounced martyrdom to content himself with 
a mundane life, only interjected with brief escapades in what remained, 
in his urbanite’s eyes, the wild north-west. More than a terrorist, Abu 
Hamza had become a tourist of jihad, like so many madrasa students and 
alumni before him. 


Conclusion 


‘The sectarian undercurrents which appeared in the city as early as the 
1950s and matured into a proper social movement in the 1980s chal- 
lenge the representations of Karachi as Pakistan's ‘secular centre’, a rep- 
resentation that was reinforced from the mid-1980s onwards by the 
predominance of the ‘liberal’ MQM. This predominance did not prevent 
some Karachi-based Deobandi u/ama from playing a leading role in the 
ignition of Pakistan’s sectarian wars and later on in the emergence of 
jihadi organisations such as the JeM. The militant careers of two Kara- 
chi-based Pakistani Taliban surveyed here also points at the porosity of 
the boundaries between supposedly secular/moderate institutions of 
higher learning (such as KU or NED University) and religious seminar- 
ies suspected of ‘radical’ leanings (such as Binori Town), as far as the cir- 
culation of jihadist worldviews and role models are concerned. In practice, 
ideas and individuals circulate between these institutions. Significantly, 
among these two young jihadi militants, the one who seemed the most 
dedicated to the cause of jihad—by putting forward an ardent desire to 
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die as a martyr—was the one entirely educated in the ‘secular’ system of 
education, which speaks volumes of the artificiality, if not the fallacious- 
ness, of the madrasa/university divide (and thus of the lower-/middle- 
class one) as far as the spread of jihadism among Pakistans youths is 
concerned. However limited the career options offered to madrasa alumni, 
the seminaries provide some sort of safety net to their graduates, if only 
by guaranteeing them some sustenance through a teaching position. The 
access to the job market is often more complex, and a source of greater 
anxiety, for graduates of secular universities and colleges, as the sense of 
personal failure related by Wali Khan suggests. This role of secular cen- 
tres of learning in the Islamist networks linking Karachi to Afghanistan 
is not new. In the 1980s, the IJT was already sending KU students to 
take part in the Afghan Jihad." After 2001, however, IJT cadres have 
been divided on this issue, as the JI was firmly against sending volun- 
teers to fight the Americans in Afghanistan and, a fortiori, the Pakistani 
army in South Waziristan. According to a professor in the science depart- 
ment of KU, these debates gained intensity around 2006-2007, after the 
local chapter of the IJT was infiltrated by zakfri elements. In 2007, these 
aspiring jihadists were expelled from the IJT and founded their own 
group, known as the Punjabi Taliban. Some of these young radicals from 
KU then left for South Waziristan, where several of them would be killed 
in drone attacks in the following years. The leader of the group, Qari Sha- 
hid, who had a Masters’ degree in political science from KU, was killed 
during a police raid in Karachi in December 2011. His wife, Sabiha 
Karim, was also an active member of the group and revealed that it had 
been involved in several high-profile attacks against military installations 
and Shia worshippers or activists in Karachi since 2010." Thirty years 
after the hijacking of a PIA flight from Karachi to Damascus, which 
marked the entry of KU’s student activists into the annals of interna- 
tional terrorism (see Chapter 2), this university was more than ever a site 
of radicalisation. 

Until recently, the spread of sectarianism and jihadism in Karachi 
remained contained by the political dominance of the self-professed ‘sec- 
ular MQM-—and even more importantly by its military capacities. More 
than on ideological grounds, the conflict between the MQM and reli- 
gious militants is premised on political calculations, and on battles for 
local supremacy. This conflict escalated into armed confrontations after 
some religious groups started displaying political ambitions and drain- 
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ing some of the militants from the MQM, while competing with it for 
the collection of donations in cash and kind (animal hides remain a major 
source of funding for the MQM). This was the case, in particular, of the 
Dawat-e-Islami (which started beating the MQM in zakat collection 
around 2006)" and the ST (although most former MQM workers within 
the ST, such as Shahid Ghauri, came from the Hagigqi faction). Besides 
the ST, the SSP has also joined the political fray and fielded ninety can- 
didates in Karachi in the 2005 local elections, as well as five National 
Assembly candidates and sixteen Provincial Assembly candidates dur- 
ing the 2013 general elections. These sectarian groups remain electorally 
insignificant, though, and until recently the MQM was more concerned 
with the concurrence of the ANP, fearing that its vote-bank could expand 
with the arrival of hundreds of thousands of new Pashtun migrants into 
the city. Thus, if MQM-affiliated writers started raising the alarm on 
Karachi’s ‘talibanisation as early as 2000, the party’s leadership was for 
long more concerned about the growing presence of Pashtun migrants 
and IDPs than about the spread of jihadism, as a movement and an ide- 
ology, in Karachi. This fear proved to be misplaced, though, and by focus- 
ing its attacks on the ANP while sparing the actual Taliban, the MQM 
ended up facilitating the rise of the latter. 

Taking every political force in the city by surprise, the Taliban recently 
traded their low-key strategy of sanctuarisation for the logics of territo- 
rial control. This shift was premised on the most explicit dialectic of the 
legal and the lethal to have emerged from Karachi’s ordered disorder as 
yet. The MQM, at the peak of its power, became a law unto itself by 
superseding the state. The dacoits of Lyari, for their part, have enforced 
a pax traficana by regulating their own criminal activities while contain- 
ing the state from within and, to a certain extent, from without. Until 
now, though, only the Taliban went as far as setting up parallel courts, 
which owe their efficacy to the relative ‘legitimacy’ of their Islamic and 
tribal referents, at least in comparison with a formal justice system widely 
perceived as corrupt and inefficient. The credibility of the Taliban’s par- 
allel courts also proceeds from the unrivalled coercive capacities of their 
judges-cum-executioners. Besides their firepower and battle-hardened 
fighters, which guarantees them against interference from the police, the 
Taliban can pressurise the Pashtuns of Karachi by using the threat of 
reprisals against their families in the north-west. 

The Taliban are not merely adding another thread to Karachi’s tapes- 
try of sovereignties: they are taking the practice of lawfare—an expres- 
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sion that should here be understood literally as the militarisation of ‘the 
law’, or it simulacra—to an unprecedented level. And before pathologis- 
ing or exoticising such ‘aberrations’, one should remember that it is pre- 
cisely on this violence of the law that the project of the European modern 
state was premised, although Walter Benjamin’s caveat remains in order: 
to sublimate itself as sovereignty, power must transcend the violence 
inherent to the process of law-making-as-power-making. As an archi- 
tecture of legalities, sovereignty demands an order of rules beyond the 
state of exception.'” It is not the least of Karachi’s recent history’s par- 
adoxes that the most elaborate attempt to establish such a legal order 
came from Pakistan’s most infamous band of ‘terrorists’. But this para- 
dox disappears when one considers this ‘legal’ order, however counter- 
feit, in the backdrop of the permanent state of exception enforced by the 
official state (especially the police, with their systematic recourse to extra- 
judicial methods of ‘law enforcement’). When state agents operate sys- 
tematically beyond the ambit of the law, including in their official 
assignments, while informality rules in the economy and the market of 
protection becomes increasingly deregulated, the terrain becomes ripe 
for alternative, community-based forms of law enforcement. Which is 
precisely what the rough justice dispensed by the Taliban is all about— 
rough, but familiar and predictable. Unlike the police, the Taliban judge, 
punish and kill by the book—and a highly revered one at that. The 
enforcement of this parallel legal order is premised upon a contradiction, 
though: as the Taliban relied upon local criminal groups to take root in 
Karachi, they rapidly took exception to their own rules and regulations 
while providing a roof to the very forces of the shadow economy they 
initially aimed to discipline and bring within the ambit of the law. 
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In Charles Tilly’s terms,' collective violence has acquired a strong ‘salience’ 
in Karachi politics: the infliction of damage, whether actual or potential, 
has come to dominate political interactions. This is not to say that Kara- 
chi is frozen in conflict. As Ann Frotscher points out, what we are deal- 
ing with, here, is ‘a densely-woven fabric of group conflicts fought out 
on a number of different levels, the causes of which interrelate and inter- 
act’.” Over the years, this translated into an ordered disorder—less a fixed, 
closed and harmonious system of social regulation and political compe- 
tition than a patterned but fluid figuration, in Norbert Elias’ sense of a 
‘web of interdependence” formed by individuals or social groups, which 
transforms itself and its participants in the course of their interactions. 
The rules governing such configurations can be changed, bypassed or 
openly transgressed—in this case, the absence of sanction is often the 
preliminary to a banalisation of the transgression, as demonstrated by 
the systematisation of gunfights and targeted killings at KU following 
the murder of Hafiz Aslam (see Chapter 2). However, in such configu- 
rations, no player ever has a complete control over the game and its rules, 
even when he has invented them. This is what the IJT discovered after 
the rise of the MQM in the mid-1980s, and what the MQM itself realised 
after the Pashtun militants of the ANP, the Baloch dacoits of the PAC 
and finally the Pakistani Taliban decided to beat it at its own game, by 
resisting militarily its hegemonic project and replicating, with more or 
less creativity, its muscular style of governance. Today, even if the MQM 
proceeded to a complete aggiornamento of its repertoire of action by giv- 
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ing up violence, it is doubtful that armed conflicts would recede in the 
city. Karachi’s predominant—but increasingly contested—party currently 
resembles the apprentice sorcerer of Goethe’s poem, who stands ‘before 
the spirits he has conjured up and which, once at large, are no longer in 
his power’.4 

‘The unprecedented escalation of violence witnessed in Karachi since 
2007 confirms that major changes are currently underway in the social 
and political regulation of the city, and that the checks and balances that 
used to contain armed conflict within certain bounds are no longer in 
order. Not only did the number of murders reach an all-time high in 
2012, never, in the history of the city, did homicidal violence continue to 
rise unabated over such a long period of time. To make matters worse, a 
new record could be set in 2013, with already 2,058 killings between 1 
January and 30 September, according to CPLC data. If the city experi- 
enced several sequences of violent escalation in the past (1985-1986; 
1989-1990; 1994-1995; 1996-1998), violence systematically receded 
after a couple of years at the most, following a political settlement between 
the various forces competing for the city and/or the intervention of ‘law 
and order forces’. Despite the apparent loss of control of the Pakistani 
state over its most turbulent city, there remained some scope for the con- 
tainment of violence, including by state agencies. After recalling the major 
premises of this tensile equilibrium, the present chapter factors in the 
recent developments examined in the last two chapters and their contri- 
bution to a re-configuration of Karachi’s ordered disorder, an ongoing 
process with a high potential for further violent escalation. 


The Institutional Fabric of Karachis Armed Conflicts 


As already suggested in the general introduction, the political trajectory 
of Karachi over the past three decades raises two complementary ques- 
tions: how did armed conflicts become endemic in the city since the mid- 
1980s? And what spared Karachi a general conflagration, despite repeated 
sequences of violent escalation accompanied by ethnic, political and, more 
recently, religious polarisation? As the following section argues, these two 
questions might have the same answers: the institutional mechanisms 
sustaining violent conflicts in the city have also contained them within 
certain bounds, at least until recently. Particularly decisive in this regard 
has been the peculiar mode of government of the city’s predominant 
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political party, which is premised upon a capacity to order disorder in 
both senses of the term—that is, a capacity to unleash but also to tame 
civil strife at will. Second, Karachi has been characterised, since the mid- 
1980s, by the inability of any actor to exert a complete domination over 
local politics and monopolise the means of coercion and the ability of 
one actor—the MQM—to dominate the game nonetheless. ‘Third, the 
city’s armed conflicts have been fuelled but also moderated by a genuine 
yet unconsolidated democratic context, which saw the development, in 
the shadow of military interventions, of an armed consociationalism reg- 
ulating the tense relations between ethnic-based and partly militarised 
political parties. Last but not least, one has to acknowledge the ambiva- 
lent role of state agencies—and in particular of the army—whose repeated 
attempts to restore order through performances of legitimate violence, 
through the outsourcing of illegitimate violence and through a politics 
of patronage has had mitigated effects, both nurturing and moderating 
violent conflicts in the city. 


Ruling on the Edge: The MQM’s Power over Disorder 


‘The peculiar positioning of the MQM in Karachi politics—that of a 
dominant political party cultivating its marginality and disruptive capac- 
ities—goes a long way to explain the formation and the reproduction 
over time of a configuration of ordered disorder in the city. While sys- 
tematically denying any involvement of their party in violent or illegal 
activities, the leaders of the MQM have built their party’s reputation over 
its capacity to disrupt life in the city. As the MQM made a name for 
itself through its frequent and well-attended strike calls, its charismatic 
leader earned the surname of ‘Hartal Hussain’ (Hussain the Strike). The 
street power that this surname alluded to was not merely disruptive, 
though. It did rely upon a capacity to bring the city and its economy to 
a halt (the cost of a single day of strike, around 1995, was estimated at 
$37 million and there were twenty-two days of strikes in the first ten 
months of this year; in recent years, daily trade and industry losses caused 
by outbreaks of collective violence were estimated at $31.5 million and 
$73.6 million, respectively). However, this capacity of disruption always 
went along with the ability to restore normalcy at short notice. More 
than its violence or its sheer power of disruption, it is this capacity to 
command (over) disorder that has made the party an indispensable ally 
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for successive civilian and military governments. More often than not, 
these disruptive capacities remain at the discursive level of mere threats. 
However, to be credible, these threats have to be actualised occasionally 
in violent flare-ups. This constantly reactualised street credibility explains 
that more mainstream political forces (the PPP, the PML-[N]) prefer to 
bring the party on board whenever they form a government at the cen- 
tre or in the province, however difficult it might prove to accommodate 
in the long run (see Chapter 2). 

Such ‘power over disorder’, to use the term of Andrew Abbott, is com- 
mon in many professions (strangely enough, Abbott omitted politics 
from his list of professions where the taming of disorder is of particular 
importance, such as medicine, psychiatry, law and the clergy). Following 
Abbott, I would suggest that the aura of Altaf Hussain and his party out- 
side the MQM amounts to a ‘charisma of disorder’: a particular form of 
power drawing its efficacy from a prolonged exposition to the realm of 
the disorderly, which is only heightened by the risk of failure—of being 
irremediably defiled by these social impurities.’ In the realm of politics, 
the risk inherent to these close encounters with the disorderly is also a 
loss of control with disastrous consequences for public order. This risk 
looms large over all attempts to rule on the edge of disorder and gives 
them their efficacy, allowing strategies of negotiation or legitimisation 
that oscillate between the demiurgic and the most mundane forms of 
racketeering. Thus, when Karachi faced one of its worst episodes ever of 
political violence, following the resignation of the MQM from the PPP- 
led government, during the summer of 2011 (cf. infra), its leaders in Kara- 
chi claimed that the party, far from instigating violence, was in fact 
restraining the Urdu-speaking population of Karachi. In the process, they 
claimed to have spared the city ‘such mayhem and bloodshed that the 
people would not be able to count the bodies’.* This valorisation of the 
regulating capacities of the MQM could obviously be read backward as 
a veiled threat, by suggesting that the party had the power to unleash an 
urban apocalypse at will. 


The MQM’s Predominance as a Factor and Regulator of Conflict 


‘The political and military predominance of the MQM introduced an ele- 
ment of stability and predictability in a political configuration otherwise 
characterised by chronic uncertainty and informality. This is exemplified 
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by the institutionalisation of a market of protection in the late 1980s. If 
critics of the MQM complain that the collection of batta causes great 
distress to the shopkeepers, entrepreneurs and citizens of Karachi,’ this 
system was not without merits for its participants, however coerced into 
it they might have been. First of all, it was institutionalised. Most ‘dona- 
tions’ were collected through the KKF on a monthly basis as well as on 
some specific occasions—teligious festivals, in particular—and these 
donations were duly acknowledged through ‘receipts’ (rasiden). More- 
over, the sums collected remained minimal (and inferior to those previ- 
ously collected by the police). At the time of Eid, for instance, 
shopkeepers would be asked to contribute around 1,000 rupees as zakat 
or fitra. In a country where only 0.6 per cent of the population paid 
income tax in 2012, and where VAT efficiency, at 25 per cent, is the low- 
est in the world," the MQM proved that it was possible to enforce a 
rational system of taxation—a process which, let us recall, always implies 
a certain amount of coercion, although it also sets the basis for a rela- 
tionship of reciprocal obligations.” However coercive the batta system 
enforced by the MQM might be, it is not arbitrary, which distinguishes 
it from a rudimentary form of booty. Moreover, along with its contribu- 
tors’ votes, it buys them certain ‘rights’ (physical protection against rival 
groups and the MQM itself, non-interference from the police or the 
bureaucracy, etc.). As we will see further, it is less this unofficial form of 
taxation per se that causes distress to Karachi’s mercantile and industrial 
classes than the recent deregulation of the market of protection, follow- 
ing the gradual loss of control of the MQM over revenue collection (but 
also, it seems, following the increasingly disorganised collection of bhatta 
by MQM activists)—a process which paved the way for increasingly vio- 
lent and arbitrary forms of extortion. 

The MQM’°s predominance is the result of a disequilibrium in inter- 
dependencies between the various forces competing for the control of 
Karachi’s populations and economic rents. The MQM is more powerful 
than other forces because it is less dependent on them than they are on 
its policies, tactical coups and political alliances. On certain occasions, 
this disequilibrium was such that the party’s adversaries withdrew from 
the competition, with violence reaching an all-time low as a result. This 
was the case, for instance, between 2002 and 2007, when the MQM was 
patronised by the President-cum-COAS Pervez Musharraf. This patron- 
age by the army chief himself, combined with the party’s full control over 
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the local administration, following its electoral victory in the 2005 munic- 
ipal election (which gave it control of 14 towns of Karachi, the remain- 
ing four going to the PPP), operated as a strong deterrent against potential 
rivals. If we except some brief and relatively low-key incidents of pre- 
electoral violence between the MQM and the JI in 2005, as well as some 
clashes between the MQM and the ST throughout the period, the years 
1999-2007 (excluded) were the most peaceful in Karachi since the mid- 
1980s. However, it should be kept in mind that the number of murders 
decreased significantly before the return of the MQM to power follow- 
ing the 2002 general elections and that it escalated significantly from 
2007 onwards, while the party was still in full control of local bodies and 
to a large extent of the provincial administration. These two significant 
variations in homicidal violence had less to do with the political fortunes 
of the MQM per se than with incidents of regime change in Islamabad. 
‘Thus, the sudden decrease in the level of violence witnessed in the city 
in 1999 was a direct outcome of the return of the army to the helm, fol- 
lowing Pervez Musharraf’s coup. By the same logic, violence escalated 
once again during the past few years of Musharraf’s rule, which saw the 
army chief gradually lose control of the political process in the country, 
retire from the army (November 2007) and finally resign from the pres- 
idency (August 2008). The predominance of the MQM and its contri- 
bution to the moderation of the level of violence in the city should thus 
be qualified: more than on the electoral strength or the military capaci- 
ties of the party, it is premised on its alliances of convenience with the 
rulers of the day, which are always shaky in the volatile context of Paki- 
stani politics. The political configuration of the 2000s, from which the 
MQM derived unprecedented power, was a rare occurrence and did not 
survive the return to ‘unguided’ democracy, following which the MQM 
was relegated to the status of an aspiring but contested hegemon. As we 
saw in the two previous chapters, this cutting down to size of the MQM 
emboldened its new rivals. It was also a source of tension with its polit- 
ical ‘allies’ of the time, with which it maintained uneasy relationships 
oscillating between conflict and co-operation. 


The Democratic Fabric of Karachi’s Ordered Disorder 


Since the mid-1980s, Karachi’s ordered disorder thrives in a democratic 
environment that remains more formal than substantial but which appears 
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eligible for the title of a (weak) polyarchy nonetheless. Although Paki- 
stan’s democracy remains unconsolidated, this state of affairs has less to 
do with the lack of ‘institutionalisation of democracy in the country—a 
notion which, in comparative democratic politics, often leads to reserv- 
ing the title of ‘proper’ democracies to Western political regimes'*—than 
with the persisting threat from the military over its existence. Clearly, 
democracy is not yet seen as ‘the only game in town’, to use Juan Linz’s 
formula."* Far from invalidating the link between Karachi’s conflicts and 
their democratic environment, though, this unconsolidated nature of 
Pakistani democracy is crucial to understanding the regulation of Kara- 
chi’s armed conflicts through a form of armed consociationalism. 

This volatile coalition politics culminated between 2008 and 2013, 
when the PPP, the ANP and the MQM—three parties with distinct eth- 
nic constituencies (Sindhis and Baloch, Pashtuns and Mohajirs, respec- 
tively)—ruled together in Sindh and in Islamabad. During this period, 
conflicts between coalition partners punctually came to a head during 
episodes of ‘broken negotiations’, which saw the MQM withdraw its 
support to the government, a development sometimes followed by out- 
breaks of violence (in the form of ‘riots’ or coordinated attacks against 
political activists and civilians affiliated with the ruling parties). Once 
the demands of the defector were accommodated, though, violence swiftly 
receded and coalition politics resumed. During its previous period in 
power (1993-1996), the PPP could afford to govern alone in Sindh and 
in Islamabad. As a result, it was less inclined to accommodate the MQM, 
so much so that it did not hesitate in unleashing ‘legitimate’ violence 
against the latter—including through extrajudicial means. This was no 
longer the case between 2008 and 2013, at least at the centre, where the 
PPP was around fifty seats short of forming a majority. With twenty- 
five seats at the National Assembly, the support of the MQM was crit- 
ical to the survival of the PPP-led central government, which provided 
the MQM with greater leverage than in the past. The participation of 
the ANP in this coalition was an additional source of tension, as the 
PPP-ANP alliance operated as a check on the MQM’s hegemonic designs 
in Karachi and boosted the sense of confidence of each party. The MQM 
was uncomfortable with the intrusion of its two uneasy partners on its 
turf and on numerous occasions threatened to quit the government, start- 
ing in May 2009 when it announced that it would part ways with the 
PPP-led coalition if it did not sever ties with the ‘criminals’ of the ANP, 
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alleging that its leaders were protecting the Taliban and providing a cover 
to various ‘mafias’ in Karachi. 

‘These tensions reached their climax during the summer of 2011, fol- 
lowing the decision of the PPP-led Sindh government to repeal the 
SLGO 2001, and to revive instead the commissionerate system put in 
place by the Zia-ul-Haq regime." The SLGO had given birth to a three- 
tier local government in Karachi, with the CDGK at the top, eighteen 
town municipal administrations in the middle and 178 Union Councils 
(UCs) at the bottom. Following this institutional reform, the powers of 
the local state were considerably expanded, as various departments were 
transferred from the provincial to the city government. As a result, local 
officials were given unprecedented authority in matters of land use, hous- 
ing, urban planning and transport, as well as recruitment, education and 
health (the police, though, remained under the control of the provincial 
government, to the great dismay of the MQM, which had been demand- 
ing that they were placed under the city government). Moreover, Union 
councillors (neighbourhood representatives) were allowed to recruit 
armed guards directly, raising fears that political parties could use this 
opportunity to legalise their armed wings by recruiting their militants 
as bodyguards. By 2005, the MQM had gained the upper hand over these 
local government structures, through its City Nazim, Town Nazims and 
UC Nazims. This provided the party with unrestrained access to the city’s 
resources, while enabling it to strengthen its hold over law and order 
forces, which became increasingly subservient to the party’s leadership. 
For the MQM, the decision of the Sindh government to return to the 
commissionerate system jeopardised thousands of jobs, many of which 
had been attributed to MQM party workers, sympathisers or potential 
voters. At the time of their dissolution in 2001, the two major munici- 
pal institutions, the KMC and the KDA, had respectively 10,000 and 
4,000 employees. Ten years later, the CDGK had 80,000, including 
50,000 from the departments merged into the city government.'* With 
the dissolution of the CDGK, the fate of this staff hung in the balance, 
and the MQM feared that a major instrument in its politics of patron- 
age could slip from its hands. More fundamentally, the restoration of the 
commissionerate system threatened the MQM with losing its grip over 
the local state, as it would have transferred back the management of city 
affairs across the province to the bureaucracy, where Sindhis were bet- 
ter represented than Mohajirs. The MQM responded to this bleak pros- 
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pect by quitting the coalition government in Sindh and at the centre in 
late June 2011.” Following this resignation, violence brutally escalated 
(mostly in the western part of the city), before receding briefly, only to 
escalate once more in mid-August (this time, the worst affected neigh- 
bourhoods were those of District South, such as Kharadar and Lyari).”° 
Instead of involving a continuous sequence of escalation, though, each 
of these rounds of violence consisted in a succession of outbursts that, 
in their briefness as much as in their calculated brutality (against civil- 
ian populations, in particular), provided evidence of their strategic nature 
and of their sponsors’ capacity to control the rate of terror. As the Human 
Rights Commission of Pakistan noted in a report published shortly after 
the events: 


Although the city has a history of political, ethnic and sectarian violence, the 
year 2011 saw horrific bloodshed that was unprecedented even by Karachi’s stan- 
dards. This latest violence would erupt without a warning, claim dozens of lives 
and would subside as abruptly and inexplicably as it had emerged. This sequence 
of killings was often repeated several times a week. In July alone, at least 358 
people were killed in flare-ups of violence that paralysed the city. Many of the 
victims were tortured, shot and stuffed in burlap sacks that were dumped in the 
streets or in sewerage drains.” 


In the following month 229 more people were killed,” before violence 
subsided markedly. This sudden decrease followed the return of the MQM 
to the negotiating table, where it was given some assurances about the 
restoration of the post-2001 local government system in Karachi and 
Hyderabad, following which it announced its return to the coalition in 
October 2011. Although the MQM was certainly not the only group to 
have benefited from these successive violent outbreaks, the fact that vio- 
lence suddenly receded after the resumption of negotiations between the 
PPP and the MQM suggests that a large part of it partook in an episode 
of ‘broken negotiations’. 

While electoral contests, the competition over state resources and the 
management of coalition politics fuel political violence, the structural 
weakness of the democratic framework within which this volatile coali- 
tion politics unfolds tends to moderate it, as the threat of a suspension of 
the game by the military looms large over the protagonists. No political 
party in Karachi can allow violence to escalate towards a general confla- 
gration, which could provide the army with an excuse to suspend democ- 
racy, as it already did on several occasions in the past (1958, 1977, 1999). 
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If democratic institutions sustain these clashes, their weakness contains 
them. Even the MQM, which was formerly patronised by a general-pres- 
ident, had to take this constraint into consideration, as Musharraf’s elec- 
tive affinities with the MQM had less to do with his position as the army 
chief than with his ethnicity. His successor, General Ashfaq Parvez Kay- 
ani, was a Punjabi from whom the MQM could not expect the same leni- 
ency, in case the army was brought back to power. Thus, if the level of 
control of these parties over their armed cadres is open to question, one 
cannot fail to notice that violent flare-ups never last more than a few days, 
following which the Rangers reclaim the streets from armed militants. 
In order to factor in this resilience of ‘the state’in the regulation of Kara- 
chi’s armed politics, it is however necessary to disaggregate it and con- 
sider on their own terms, without systematically denigrating them, the 
‘non-Weberian practices of power”? of Pakistan’s ruling elites. 


State Ambivalence 


Down the years, the multiple violent entrepreneurs and political forces 
competing for the control of Karachi have co-evolved in a complex eco- 
logy of violence that has produced ever escalating levels of insecurity for 
the city’s population. Karachi’s tryst with ordered disorder cannot be 
reduced to a spiral of state decline, though, and has also seen repeated 
instances of state intervention to establish new if inherently unstable 
compromises between public and private aspirants to sovereignty. This 
reiteration of state power, at a time when it seemed to be fast eroding, 
primarily took the shape of public performances of ‘legitimate’ violence— 
targeted police, paramilitary or military operations, aimed at killing or 
capturing certain challengers to state sovereignty and more fundamen- 
tally to ‘restore the writ of the state’, to use one of the favourite expres- 
sions of Pakistan's ruling elites. These attempts to make state power more 
visible by countering the “weakness” of everyday stateness™ are not always 
successful and may end up reinforcing narratives of state decline, as the 
calamitous police operation conducted in Lyari in April 2012 exempli- 
fied. However, the apparent ‘failure’ of such operations can be mislead- 
ing, as it is often the outcome of political (mis)calculations rather than 
of state weakness per se. 
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Performances of ‘legitimate’ violence 


Far from being a passive spectator of Karachi’s conflicts, state agencies 
regularly orchestrate performances of ‘legitimate’ violence through which 
they aim to reassert their sovereignty, if only symbolically. These perfor- 
mances generally take the shape of police or paramilitary operations dur- 
ing which the security forces conduct raids on public offices of political 
parties or hideouts of criminals, at the behest of civilian authorities. 
Between June 1992 and November 1994, the army itself conducted a 
massive operation in Karachi, which aimed at breaking the backbone of 
the MQM’s secondary state and reclaiming the territories under its con- 
trol. From a military point of view, operation Clean-up was a partial suc- 
cess: the MQM’s ‘secondary state’ was dismantled, state sovereignty was 
re-established over Mohajir-dominated neighbourhoods and the newly 
exiled leadership of the MQM had to acknowledge its inability to sus- 
tain a campaign of urban warfare in the face of its more powerful oppo- 
nent. However, the operation backfired on several levels. The violence 
unleashed upon MQM workers and Urdu-speaking civilians further 
alienated the freshly invented Mohajir community, while exposing the 
army to severe critiques from the local media and international NGOs 
as far as its human rights violations were concerned. Last but not least, 
the army’s support to the dreaded Hagiqis, who established their own 
‘no-go areas’ in a short span of time, further eroded the myth of the Pak- 
istani state’s neutrality. All in all, the army failed to reassert what Thomas 
Blom Hansen, in the context of Mumbai, refers to as the ‘sublime’ dimen- 
sions of the state—impartiality, restraint and justice.” On the contrary, 
Operation Clean-up and subsequent operations targeting the MQM— 
such as the ruthless campaign overseen by Major-General (retired) Nas- 
eerullah Babar in 1995-1996 (at a time when he headed the federal Home 
ministry, during Benazir Bhutto’s second term in office)—were tainted 
with ethnic and political bias, while being premised on the systematisa- 
tion of extrajudicial violence. Thus, according to a report on the situation 
in Karachi published by Human Rights Watch in 1997: 


As part of a tightly coordinated effort with a streamlined chain of command 
headed by Home minister Naseerullah Babar, the police, backed by paramilitary 
Rangers with sweeping powers of search and arrest, conducted systematic pre- 
dawn cordon-and-search operations in pro-MQM localities, indiscriminately 
rounding up all able-bodied males and parading them before informants for pur- 
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poses of identification. Between July 1995 and March 1996 an estimated 75,000 
Urdu speakers were reportedly rounded up in this way; toward the end of the 
year, hundreds remained in jail awaiting trial. 


Several key MQM militants were the victims of extrajudicial executions, either 
during targeted police raids; or in custody, allegedly after being tortured or 
severely beaten; or in staged ‘encounters,’ often during transit between prisons. 
Police rationalised the illegal killings on the grounds that witnesses’ reluctance 
to testify against militants in open courts made it nearly impossible to secure 


convictions.” 


By condoning extrajudicial violence against alleged enemies of the state, 
the military, and later on the civilian authorities, unleashing sovereign 
violence upon the MQM institutionalised a permanent state of emer- 
gency that normalised state terror. This is precisely how Michael Taussig, 
in his readings of Walter Benjamin in the face of Colombia’s history of 
violence, understands the notion of ‘ordered disorder’. Although my own 
understanding of this notion is slightly different—rather than as a zone 
of anomie resulting from a permanent state of exception 4 la Agamben, I 
see Karachi’s ordered disorder as a violent configuration nurtured by a 
clash of sovereignties within and without the state apparatus—it is unde- 
niable that these performances of state violence and the culture of terror 
that they institutionalised played a crucial role in de-legitimating ‘the 
state’ in the eyes of large sections of Karachi’s population, thus preparing 
the ground for alternative loyalties and claims to sovereignty. 

Two years and a half after deploying itself in Karachi, the army with- 
drew its troops and the task of maintaining law and order was transferred 
back to the police and, increasingly, to the Rangers. ‘This paramilitary 
force, whose original mandate was focused on the protection of Paki- 
stan’s border with India, established a permanent presence in Karachi in 
1989 to assist the civilian government in the face of a fast deteriorating 
‘law and order situation’. The Rangers then seconded the army during 
Operation Clean-up, before being called in for reinforcement by Bena- 
zir Bhutto’s government in 1995. Since then, the Rangers have become 
an essential component in the maintenance of ‘law and order’ in Kara- 
chi, with 11,500 of their personnel deployed across the city (against 
30,000 policemen). Although this presence has been mired in contro- 
versy,” the Rangers are generally perceived by Karachi’s population and 
political class as more neutral and efficient than the police. At the same 
time, though, their peculiar line of command (the Pakistan Rangers 
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[Sindh] are led by a Major-General and operate under the control of the 
Interior Ministry and the V Corps of the Pakistan Army in Sindh) raises 
questions about their neutrality, as they are often suspected of being in 
the hands of the army and its intelligence agencies. Despite these suspi- 
cions of partiality and the controversies surrounding their extra-profes- 
sional activities in Karachi and Sindh at large, the Rangers have seen 
their mandate continuously expand over the years, another indication of 
the normalisation of exception in Karachi. Thus, in August 2011, pow- 
ers of police were conferred upon the Rangers, allowing them to arrest 
individuals suspected of serious crimes, terrorism in particular. 

Conducted by the army over a two-year period, Operation Clean-up 
proved to be an extraordinary attempt at ‘restoring the writ of the state’ 
in Karachi. Since then, such attempts have been less spectacular. More 
often than not, a few party workers or criminals will be rounded up and 
arrested, before being set free a few days later. Much less frequently, some 
senior personalities will also be detained, in order to send a message to 
the targeted group. This is what happened across Karachi in the months 
preceding the May 2013 elections. In Landhi, for instance, the Rangers 
raided MQM offices and detained a dozen workers and cadres of the party, 
including its sector-in-charge, in March 2013. The detention of such a 
high-ranking MQM cadre, at a time when the MQM was protesting 
about the redrawing of constituencies in Karachi in preparation for the 
general elections, sent shivers through the spines of MQM activists in the 
neighbourhood. One of them, who informed me of this raid by e-mail, 
suggested that ‘arresting a sector-in-charge means that law-enforcement 
agencies have their own agenda before the elections’, and more specifi- 
cally that the ‘agencies’ were once again backing the rival Haqiqi faction 
in view of a weakening of the MQM on the eve of the elections. The same 
worker added that ‘everyone in Landhi who belongs to MQM is now 
frightened’, as the rumours of a return of the Hagiqis in Landhi were 
doing the rounds. For this party worker and his comrades, the detention 
of a sector-in-charge by the Rangers signalled a major policy shift within 
the security establishment, which put their lives in danger. Such suspi- 
cions of state partiality have been fuelled by decades of unofficial partner- 
ships between sections of the security apparatus and private enforcers 
operating in Karachi and elsewhere in the country. At this point, it is nec- 
essary to recall the peculiar trajectory of the Pakistani state as far as the 
relations between public and private enforcers are concerned. 
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‘The occult realm of state power 


At the time of Partition, the rulers of Pakistan inherited from the Brit- 
ish a repertoire of indirect rule that, in parallel with the formation of a 
regular, bureaucratic army,” had prolonged pre-colonial practices of war- 
fare. This comes as a reminder that, in south Asia as elsewhere, the fal- 
lacious idea of a ‘colonial legacy’ often blinds us to the nonlinear 
provenance of modern repertoires of state power and in particular to the 
fructuous interactions between colonial rulers and the imperial powers 
that preceded them.” In order to quell insurgencies in the Punjab and 
later on in the North-West Frontier, the British subsidised tribal leaders 
(khasadars) and encouraged them to raise private armies to maintain ‘law 
and order’ in their zone of influence.” These militias bore strong simi- 
larities to auxiliary forces of the past, such as the ‘half-troopers’ of the 
Mughal period: matchlockmen and archers paid by the emperor but serv- 
ing under the military aristocracy (mansabdars).*' This recourse to pri- 
vate militias in the field of counter-insurgency was later extended to the 
diplomatic realm. From the 1920s onwards, the colonial state started 
enlisting tribal militias (Jashkars) to influence the political game in neigh- 
bouring Afghanistan, a policy which enabled British colonial rulers to 
serve their interests while maintaining plausible deniability in the face 
of Afghan and Russian allegations of interference.” In 1924, the Brit- 
ish provided covert support to some Pashtun tribes living on the Afghan 
side of the Durrand line to overthrow King Amanullah, whose social 
reforms and diplomacy were a matter of concern in London. Five years 
later, tribal /ashkars, recruited among the Wazir, Mohmand, Mangal and 
Jadran tribes, were encouraged to overthrow the Tadjik ‘bandit’, Bacha- 
i-Saqao, who had succeeded Amanullah and proved unable to restore 
order in Afghanistan.” 

As Ian Talbot has shown, the imprint of the ‘British security state’, 
which relied upon practices of indirect rule through local intermediaries 
(landlords, tribal chiefs and princes ...), has been greater over Pakistani 
political and military elites than over their Indian counterparts.** I do 
not have the ambition to produce a history of this legacy here. Suffice it 
to say, for the purpose of my argument, that the devolution of violence 
that was consubstantial with the Afghan policy of the Raj from the 1920s 
onwards was rejuvenated—and perfected—by the civilian and military 
elites of Pakistan right after Partition. The colonial repertoire of ‘frontier 
warfare’, both in its open and covert dimensions, was ‘passed on’ to the 
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indigenous leadership of the Pakistani army and put to good use right 
after Partition.” The first India-Pakistan war of 1947-1948—during 
which Pashtun /ashkars invaded Jammu & Kashmir under the supervi- 
sion of Pakistani military officers—was a case in point, and British offi- 
cers serving in the nascent Pakistani army were suspected by Indian 
officers of having organised the ‘base facilities’ used by the invading tribes- 
men.” The secret war waged by Pakistan in Kashmir in the following 
decades and, later on, the proxy war waged in Afghanistan by Pakistan's 
military and civilian governments would only confirm the pervasiveness 
of this legacy. 

Whereas this devolution of violence had initially been tested in the 
domestic field of counter-insurgency by the colonial state before expand- 
ing to covert diplomacy, it followed the opposite trajectory in Pakistan. 
In Karachi, the MQM was rumoured to have received the support of the 
Zia-ul-Haq regime at the time of its creation, whereas the rival Haqiqi 
faction was widely believed to be supported by the army and its intelli- 
gence agencies in the early 1990s. The return of the Haqiqis in army 
trucks, at the beginning of Operation Clean-up, confirmed these collu- 
sions between the most powerful public enforcer of the country and this 
newly emerged politico-military faction claiming its own share of Kara- 
chi. These unofficial partnerships between military agencies and certain 
factions operating in Karachi have been well documented in the local 
media and have given credibility to a conspiratorial representation of pol- 
itics projecting the Pakistani state as ‘both separated from society as well 
as capable of manipulating society totally’.*” This occult cosmology is 
particularly significant among the workers and sympathisers of the 
MQM, who have been the prime targets of the army’s ‘operational con- 
spiracies’ in Karachi, that is, of its attempts to shape the political game 
through covert and often illegal means. As Daniel Hellinger suggests in 
his review of popular conspiracy theories in the United States, such oper- 
ational conspiracies are integral to the functioning of intelligence agen- 
cies.’ The repeated use of this repertoire of action and its occasional 
uncovering by investigative journalists or public commissions of enquiry 
give credence to conspiratorial representations of politics that extrapo- 
late these open secrets to craft broader occult cosmologies, thus bring- 
ing the hidden realm of state power into the ambit of popular 
comprehension. Premised upon the conviction that ‘there is more to 
power than meets the eye’, such conspiracy theories are also raw mate- 
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rial for alternative forms of power and representation. When politics 
becomes a game of shadows, whose true nature is imperceptible in lay- 
men’s eyes, the need for seers arises. This is one explanation for Altaf 
Hussain’s singular appeal over his followers. Within the MQM, the per- 
sonality cult surrounding Altaf Hussain can be related, among other 
things,” to the extraordinary foresight that his followers attribute to him 
in anticipating the agencies’ dirty tricks. This is what most of my respon- 
dents within the MQM’s leadership as well as in its rank and file sug- 
gested when I questioned them on the rationales of the title of Pir, 
traditionally reserved to Sufi figures of authority, conferred by MQM 
followers to their leader. According to MQM leader Hyder Abbas Rizvi, 
this title was for the first time attributed to Altaf Hussain by a political 
worker, Sardar Ahmed (who would later join the rival Haqiqi faction), 
after the death of General Zia-ul-Haq in a plane crash in 1988. Accord- 
ing to this worker, the conditions of Zia’s death confirmed the predic- 
tion made by Altaf Hussain a few years earlier: ‘One day, the Almighty 
will lay his vengeance upon this tyrant and he shall evaporate without 
leaving a trace’ (Allah taala is jabir wa zalim par apna azab nazil karega 
aur voh ek din khak mein mil jaega aur logon ke pas uska nam wa nishan tak 
nahin rahega, lit. ‘One day, the Almighty will lay his vengeance upon this 
tyrant and oppressor and he will be found into the dust and people will 
not even remember his name and mark’).*! The belief in Altaf Hussain’s 
foresight is indeed widespread among MQM party workers. In 2006, 
Abdullah,* a party worker based in Landhi, explained to me that Altaf 
was gifted with a ‘knowledge of the unknown (i/m-e-ghaib). This esoteric 
knowledge did not provide Altaf with an access to otherworldly reali- 
ties, but with a supernatural political foresight that endowed the MQM 
with a unique strategic asset: 


It is not that Altaf bhai is an astrologist [Altaf bhai ko ilm-e-najum nahin]. Praise 
be to God, we are Muslims. We call ‘insight’ [dasaraz] the faculty to see through 
the eyes, and ‘foresight’ [basirat] the faculty to see through the soul. God Almighty 
has gifted Altaf bhai with such spiritual power [ruhani itni tagat] that he can 
guess the intentions of his friends and enemies. [...] He used to reveal to us the 
intentions of the agencies, of political leaders... Because of this spiritual fore- 
sight, the nation started calling him Pir Sahib. [...] In fact, in Urdu and Arabic, 
one calls ‘knowledge of the unknown [i/m-e-ghaib] this faculty to see what will 
happen in one moment, one hour, one day, one year. I do not know what stands 
behind this wall, this is the ‘knowledge of the unknown’. But he who has ‘fore- 
sight’ can. God Almighty has given so much spiritual power to Altaf bhai that 
he can define the things which are yet to be. This is a God-gifted quality. 
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The Limits of Control 


‘The spectacular and unabated rise in Karachi’s body count since 2007 is 
the syndrome of far-reaching transformations in the city’s increasingly 
complex ecology of violence. As we saw in detail in previous chapters, the 
predominance of the MQM, which endowed Karachi politics with some 
stability and predictability, is increasingly contested. These challenges to 
the MQM’s hegemonic ambitions have come from various quarters and 
have taken different forms, from armed resistance to electoral disavowal. 
As the MQM was gradually losing its grip over the city’s electoral and 
armed politics, it also saw its regulatory power over the unofficial econ- 
omy being cut down to size (see the next chapter). Unlike what detractors 
of the MQM hope, though, this gradual—and still relative—‘decline’ of 
Karachi’s predominant party will probably not lead to a pacification of the 
city. On the contrary, it carries the potential for further violence and dis- 
order, threatening the tense equilibrium upon which the survival strate- 
gies of the city’s population, as well as the sustainability of its otherwise 
highly resilient economy, were premised. It is however too early to predict 
a general disordering of Karachi’s politics and economy. If, on the one 
hand, the cutting down to size of the MQM could nurture increasingly 
atomistic—but also increasingly lethal—forms of violence, the response 
of the state to the current reconfiguration of Karachi’s ordered disorder 
remains uncertain. The recent evolutions of Karachi politics are an invita- 
tion to consider the current transformation of indirect rule in Pakistan at 
large, and the possibility of a shift from a politics of patronage to more 
distant and intermittent forms of arbitrage. On the other hand, the recent 
attempt of the Supreme Court to ‘restore the writ of the state’in Karachi’s 
‘no-go areas’ suggests that there remains some scope for a reaffirmation of 
more direct forms of state power in the country’s most troubled spots. 


Post-Hegemonic Disorder: The Case of the Market of Protection 


While the number of protagonists involved in the battles for Karachi 
never ceased to increase, the scope of their activities kept on widening, 
extending from mainstream politics to practices of wealth accumulation 
(through extortion and land grabbing, in particular). Even the PPP has 
recently joined the fray, by using the PAC as its own military wing, while 
getting involved in land grabbing.” The spreading of illicit activities across 
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the political spectrum does not simply amount to a process of criminal- 
isation of Karachi politics, which would translate into, in Charles Tilly’s 
words, atomistic forms of ‘opportunistic violence’. The rise in extortion 
is primarily the result of an economy of scale, as the presence of armed 
men within political or religious groups makes it possible to apply vio- 
lence to one context (political strife) and then to another (economic accu- 
mulation) for a limited additional cost, a phenomenon witnessed in other 
situations of armed conflict such as that of Northern Ireland.*’ The 
motives behind land grabbing are more complex and cannot be reduced 
to the logics of economic gain, as gabza (capture) also applies to politi- 
cal projects. As a recent report in the Hera/d magazine suggested, ‘Land 
also has a political role to play in a city as polarised as Karachi. Here land 
means housing, housing means inhabitants, and inhabitants mean poten- 
tial votes.’“* As we will see in detail in the next chapter, housing can also 
partake in the grand strategic designs of political parties, and in partic- 
ular in their attempts to control the major entry and exit points to/from 
the city. 

As a result of these developments, Karachi’s protection rackets have 
become increasingly disordered in recent years, with an ever increasing 
number of racketeers—including bogus ones, posing as collectors for 
political, religious or criminal groups—competing with each other, unhin- 
dered by mechanisms of cartelisation.* Although it is difficult to esti- 
mate the sums collected by extortionists in the city, if only because most 
demands for b4a¢ta remain unreported, police sources suggest that these 
payments could run into tens of millions of dollars annually, with 2013 
all set to be a record year.** 

Far from interfering in these protection rackets, the police themselves 
have systematised bhatta, especially at the lower level of the constables, 
preying on rickshaw, bus and taxi drivers, as well as on passers-by. ‘The 
Pashtun owner of a beach resort in Hawke’s Bay, who used to organise 
‘first class parties’ for VIPs until a few years ago, explained to me how 
this voracity of the police had put him out of business, scaring his cus- 
tomers away. He tried to reason with local constables, by warning them 
against the non-sustainability of their racket, but to no avail: 


I told them, ‘Eat the eggs, not the chick. If you eat the chick, where will you get 
your eggs from? If you took less money [from unmarried couples visiting the 
beaches of Hawke’s Bay], people would continue to visit and I would still be able 
to pay my rent.“ 
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The deregulation of the market of protection has important conse- 
quences for Karachi-based traders and entrepreneurs, as it makes pro- 
tection more expensive and yet less reliable, effectively turning it into a 
form of extortion. The competition over hatta is also making extortion 
more violent, as demonstrated by the attack on Shershah scrap market 
in October 2010, in which fifteen traders were killed. Besides the grow- 
ing involvement of Lyari’s criminal groups in the game, the recent arrival 
of the Pakistani Taliban on the extortion scene has significantly contrib- 
uted to the rise in violent incidents. Not only do the Taliban practice a 
more aggressive style of extortion (their demands for dhatta are carried 
through letters where the sum demanded is often accompanied by a bul- 
let attached with Scotch tape); they are also notorious for carrying out 
their threats and killing recalcitrant businessmen, with a predilection for 
grenade attacks. 

This problem is becoming increasingly acute, as competing offers of 
protection do not only emanate from rival political parties and religious 
groups but also from different officials within the same party: in matters 
of protection, ‘unfair’ competition often begins at home." As a Karachi- 
based builder, who planned to shift his activities to Saudi Arabia, explained 
to me in December 2011: 


— It has become impossible to do business in this city. I work in the construc- 
tion sector and it’s been two years that I cannot conduct any project. The sin- 
gle reason for this is extortion, which has reached unprecedented levels [inteha 
par hai]. I have to spend so much money just to ensure the feasibility of a given 
project. And dhatta has become so sophisticated: instead of being direct, it is 
now largely indirect. Let me give you an example. The last project I conducted 
involved the construction of a building to which I decided to add one more 
floor, which was not included in the original plan. In this case, the normal 
procedure consists in requesting permission from the relevant government 
office.... There, they told us, “You won't get the permission but it’s ok, you can 
go on with your project. We will just ask you to give us two million rupees.’ 

— Were they affiliated with any political party? 

— Yes. [Lowering his voice.] They belonged to the MQM. This department is 
full of them and we had to pay them. Then we went to the local sector office 
[of the MQM], where the sector-in-charge told us, “Yes, we will make your 
project feasible.’ For such a 20 million rupees project, they would generally 
ask for 1 to 3 million rupees. Then, when the project was almost completed, 
the elder brother of [names a prominent political personality] submitted a 
petition against the project at the High Court, which argued that this was an 
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illegal construction and that it should be demolished.... He told us that we 
had to give him three million rupees and that he would withdraw the peti- 
tion. After much bargaining, he agreed to bring down this sum to 1.5 million 
rupees. ... In order to save ourselves some trouble [jan churane ke liye], we gave 
the money, and within an hour, the petition was withdrawn [laughs]. I invested 
20 million rupees in this building and all I earned from this operation was a 
big headache. After this, I put all my activities in Karachi on hold. Because in 
addition to this [the aforementioned practices of extortion], there are also 
people [party activists] who come to you asking for donations for x, y, z func- 
tion, and the minimum contribution is 100,000 rupees... and such functions 
take place every week. 


‘The same entrepreneur also made it clear that episodic outbursts of 
violence were less of a hurdle than the increasing cost of protection, as 
‘riots only last two to three days [and then recede]. In other words, more 
than Karachi’s endemic violence, it is the deregulation of its protection 
rackets which is currently threatening its economy, forcing leading local 
entrepreneurs to shift their activities to other parts of Pakistan (such as 
Lahore or Islamabad) or abroad (Dubai, Saudi Arabia, Bangladesh, and 
so on). It should however be emphasised that such delocalisations, par- 
ticularly in the textile sector, are not new and are not always related to 
insecurity and extortion. Thus, the appeal of Bangladesh for textile indus- 
trialists is primarily related to the low cost of the workforce and the pref- 
erential access of Bangladeshi exports to European markets.” 


The Transformation of the Patterns and Terrains of Violence 


While the number of protagonists in Karachi’s battles and the scope of 
their activities expanded, their violence mutated and spread to new areas. 
Following the armed clashes of 12 May 2007 between MQM and ANP 
gunmen, dead bodies stacked in gunny bags reappeared across the city. 
As in the past, these corpses would often be tied up and bear torture 
marks. More often than not—and this is a more recent trend—they would 
also be beheaded or castrated. In the most extreme cases, only torsos are 
found. These increasingly ‘cruel methodologies’, to use the terms of the 
CJP Iftikhar Muhammad Chaudhry,” seem to be the answer of Kara- 
chi’s ‘violent specialists’ to the routinisation of violence in the city. As 
murder alone no longer catches the attention of the public, assassins and 
their political patrons have shifted to terror tactics to ‘tip the scales’, a 
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trend also witnessed in Colombia in the late 1980s.*! Target killers are 
thus paid more to mutilate their victims in a certain way to frighten the 
public.” These mutilations also make it more difficult for the police to 
identify the victims and trace down their killers. 

‘The upgrading of the weaponry of the belligerents has also been con- 
tributing to the recent escalation of the city’s turf wars. The episodes of 
collective violence witnessed during the summer of 2011 are a case in 
point: even by Karachi standards, these gun battles were of unprecedented 
intensity. In the worst affected localities, such as Qasba Colony and 
Banaras, those residents who were not chased away by armed fighters, 
looters and arsonists had to stay indoors for four consecutive days, 
deprived of electricity, food and water, only to escape through the holes 
they dug in the walls of their homes so as to find a safe passage to their 
neighbours. Two years later, Lyari’s Kutchi residents resorted to the same 
exit strategy after they came under heavy fire from Baloch gunmen (see 
Chapter 4). The increasing ruthlessness of the city’s armed fighters can 
also be gauged by the fact that even ambulances are now being targeted, 
while hospitals are being pressured to select patients on the basis of their 
ethnicity.” Hospitals have even become battlefields, where gunmen 
related to political parties or criminal gangs no longer hesitate to ‘finish 
off’ their wounded rivals after street battles.* 

‘These transformations of the patterns of violence point to its increas- 
ingly indiscriminate nature, or more precisely at the deliberate targeting 
of civilian populations. Attacks against civilians were common during 
the early phases of Karachi’s conflicts, as exemplified by the December 
1986 massacres of Qasba and Aligarh colonies or by the aftermath of 
Hyderabad’s Black Friday (30 September 1988), which saw MQM mil- 
itants retaliate against the killing of dozens of Mohajirs by Sindhi nation- 
alists, in turn opening fire randomly on Sindhi bystanders. The testimonies 
of MQM’ target killers gathered by Nichola Khan, for their part, offer 
ample evidence of these militants’ involvement in acts of blind terror 
against Pashtun civilians during the same period.” During the follow- 
ing decade, young Mohajir men were also exposed to the threat of extra- 
judicial killings on the part of security agencies, which at the time were 
battling it out with the MQM. From 1999 to 2007, though, the level of 
violence decreased considerably in the city and the residual violence was 
far more ‘targeted’ than it used to be, as it generally spared ordinary cit- 
izens and primarily affected party activists. The gun battles that erupted 
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on 12 May 2007 between MQM and ANP militants brought an end to 
this lull and marked the beginning of a new sequence in Karachi’s con- 
flicts. In the following months, civilians bore the brunt of riotous epi- 
sodes and armed clashes between rival parties. 

Following the murder of Benazir Bhutto in Islamabad, on 27 Decem- 
ber 2007, riots erupted across Sindh. In Karachi, the worst affected city 
in the province, forty-four people were killed, twenty banks were burned 
or looted and fifteen factories, ten petrol pumps and more than 1,000 
vehicles were torched during three-day long disturbances.” The Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry estimated losses in Karachi and 
the rest of Sindh at $1.3 billion.” As the PPP’s bastion in Karachi, Lyari 
was one of the worst affected localities in the city (besides Landhi). Local 
youths went on the rampage, attacking police stations and banks, torch- 
ing cars, trucks and buses, looting shops, godowns and NGO offices. 
“They destroyed everything and did not even leave one electric cable 
behind them, recalls one of the persons in charge of Lyari’s oldest NGO.** 
Five years later, when I visited the offices of this NGO, the damage caused 
by the riots could still be gauged by the blackened walls of the rooms set 
on fire by the rioters, which had not been renovated due to a lack of funds 
(many outside donors stopped funding this particular NGO after the 
riots, considering that it was no longer sustainable in Lyari’s degraded 
security environment) and to the absence of any compensation whatso- 
ever from public authorities. But Lyari and Landhi were not the only 
towns affected by this outbreak of violence, and numerous incidents of 
arson and looting were also reported in residential neighbourhoods such 
as Clifton. 

If the gun battles of May 2007 and the riots of December 2007 terri- 
fied ordinary citizens and forced most of them to stay indoors for sev- 
eral consecutive days, deliberate attacks on civilians started increasing 
from 2008 onwards. In late November 2008, clashes between the MQM, 
the ANP and the respective populations they claim to represent caused 
around fifty deaths and led to the destruction of dozens of houses, shops 
and factories. From Banaras Chowk, these clashes spread across the city, 
from Orangi in the west to Landhi in the south-east. And if this vio- 
lence initially targeted rival party activists, it rapidly extended to bystand- 
ers and daily labourers without any political affiliation. According to a 
reporter for the Herald magazine, who visited several hospitals across the 
city, hundreds of patients were admitted after being assaulted by armed 
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men. Many of the victims, who included women and children, were badly 
mutilated, with numerous cases of ears and noses cut off.” The massive 
recourse to mutilations against civilians was unknown of in Karachi’s his- 
tory of violence and revealed a generalisation of violent rituals initially 
cantoned to inter-party rivalries. In recent years, the level of violence 
unleashed upon bystanders, local vendors and commuters—all these tran- 
sient, vulnerable populations, unable to melt into the crowd despite being 
perpetually on the move—has only increased. This terror unleashed on 
the common man (aam admi) is both low-tech in nature and high-tech 
in its circuits of diffusion—the most gruesome acts of torture, killing and 
post-mortem mutilation, which are perpetrated with knives or blades, 
are sometimes filmed on cell phones” and these low-grade but highly 
suggestive snuff movies are later on used to intimidate the captives 
abducted by armed gangs. Some of these videos also end up circulating 
on the Internet, in view of spreading terror or outrage (depending on 
who posts them) among the general public. This war on civilians culmi- 
nated in August 2011, when passers-by were abducted, tortured and 
killed, bus passengers were burned alive or offloaded to be executed on 
the spot on the basis of their ethnicity, while houses were shot at, bombed 
or torched. This time, however, the violence no longer concerned exclu- 
sively the MQM, the ANP and the respective ethnic groups they claim 
to represent. The PAC also played a major role in this round of violence, 
signalling the arrival of a new protagonist on Karachi’s multiple battle- 
grounds, from the battle for space to the battle for votes and bhatta. 
Another emerging trend in the city’s conflicts is the multiplication of 
arson attacks against shops and homes—a possible indication of the esca- 
lation of the battle for real estate in Karachi. Following the attacks on 
Shia mourners of 28 December 2009, fires destroyed one of the city’s 
largest wholesale markets on M.A. Jinnah Road, with some evidence 
pointing to the involvement of builders or real estate agents with polit- 
ical protections. In the meantime, violence expanded to areas that, until 
then, had remained relatively safe, such as the old vegetable market of 
Sabzi Mandi and several localities in the middle-class colony of Gulshan- 
e-Iqbal. Last but not least, new turf wars have begun, in which the MQM 
does not seem to be even remotely involved. In New Karachi, as we saw 
in the preceding chapter, it is two Sunni sectarian groups, the SSP and 
the ST, which confront each other. The Pashtun working-class settle- 
ments of District West and District East, for their part, have been the 
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theatre of a bitter turf war between the ANP and the Pakistani Taliban 
between January 2012 and January 2013, which concluded with the evic- 
tion of the ANP from its former strongholds. 

Few places illustrate this increasingly complex political landscape bet- 
ter than the goths and katchi abadis around Future Colony, in Landhi. 
Within a 1 sq. km. area, almost every armed faction active in Karachi 
maintains some visible presence. Future Colony itself has a majority of 
Pashtun and Hazarawal residents—most of them daily wagers or factory 
workers employed in the neighbouring Korangi industrial area. Until 
recently, the neighbourhood was dominated by the ANP but like else- 
where in Karachi, the party started losing ground in 2012, to the benefit 
of sectarian and jihadi groups. In February 2013, the office of the ANP 
was the target of a grenade attack, which local residents attributed to reli- 
gious militants affiliated with the TTP (Future Colony is one of the 
strongholds of the Fazlullah faction in Karachi). According to these res- 
idents, the motive of the attack was not political but financial and fol- 
lowed the refusal of the local office-bearer of the party to pay bhatta to 
the Taliban. When I visited the locality in February 2013, there were no 
signs of the Taliban’s presence (such as their notorious black flags) but 
the same could not be said of Sunni sectarian groups such as the SSP, 
which competed with the ANP for control of the colony’s visual environ- 
ment. Pro-SSP graffiti were ubiquitous and I came across a small round- 
about where SSP activists had painted the inscription ‘Jhangvi Chowk’ 
(Jhangvi’s roundabout, a reference to the controversial cleric who founded 
the SSP and would later inspire the anti-Shia terrorist group LeJ). The 
rising clout of the SSP in the neighbourhood found confirmation during 
the 2013 provincial election, when the MDM, of which the SSP was a 
component, registered its best score in Karachi in PS-128, which covers 
Future Colony and the neighbouring localities of Landhi II as well as the 
Pashtun-dominated settlements of Quaidabad. On the whole, electoral 
success eluded the sectarian parties which, for the first time, tried to make 
inroads into national and provincial elections in the city (this failure was 
even more blatant in the case of the Shia groups gathered in the Majlis 
Wahdatul Muslimeen). However, in PS-128, the candidate of the MDM, 
Aurangzeb Farooqi (who happens to be the leader of the Karachi chap- 
ter of the SSP and runs a madrasa located in the Old Muzaffarabad area 
of Landhi, the Amir Moavia/Masjid Ibrahim),“! registered 23,625 votes 
and came a close second to the MQM’s candidate, Waqar Hussain Shah, 
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who won with 23,827 votes. This was another warning call for the MQM 
and, even more so, for the ANP, which in Landhi at least was literally 
wiped out by this emerging sectarian vote. 

On the same side of Korangi Road, the next neighbourhood, known 
as Baloch Para, has a majority of Baloch residents. According to one of 
my respondents, who resides in a Christian katchi abadi of Landhi II, on 
the opposite side of Korangi Road, this neighbourhood fell under the 
control of the PAC around January 2013. Posters of Uzair Baloch and 
pro-PAC wall-chalking confirmed this. According to the same respon- 
dent, the PAC has also extended its influence to the Sindhi-dominated 
goth facing Future Colony, Ismail Goth, where the Sindhi nationalist 
group JSQM (Jiye Sindh Qaumi Mahaz, an offshoot of the Sindhi 
nationalist group JSM, which was launched in 1995) is also active. At 
the time of my visit, the situation was extremely tense around Ismail 
Goth and the street separating this urban village from the aforemen- 
tioned Christian hatchi abadi (which comes under the control of the 
MQM) had become the frontline of a new turf war between militants 
of the PAC and the JSQM on one side and of the MQM on the other. 
Bullet holes riddled the walls and local residents complained that they 
could not find sleep at night due to continuous firing from both sides. 
Clearly, the PAC no longer confined its activities to Lyari and was now 
firmly entrenched in Baloch and Sindhi-populated goths across the city, 
from where its militants engaged in fierce turf wars against the MQM, 
with the support of Sindhi nationalists but also of Haqiqi militants, who 
were trying to reassert their authority over Landhi and Korangi. The sit- 
uation of the ANP looked even more precarious as it did not seem to 
have the capacity to survive a siege from the Taliban and their sectarian 
allies. And once the party would be rooted out from the area as well as 
from the strategic neighbourhood of Quaidabad, on the other side of the 
National Highway, it would only be a matter of time before they would 
turn their guns against the MQM. A new battle for Landhi had just 
begun, reflecting the power struggles brewing in the city at large. 


Contrasting Trends of State Intervention 


As Karachi grows ever more fragmented, socially, politically and spatially, 
‘political’ and ‘criminal’ violence—two categories that constantly over- 
lap—take increasingly atomistic forms. More than ever, Karachi seems 
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to be on the verge of a general implosion, as the struggle for the city dis- 
seminates into myriad battles for turf and rents. More than a descent 
into chaos, though, the current transformations of the city’s increasingly 
complex ecology of violence should be seen as a re-configuration of its 
ordered disorder. The response of state agencies will be decisive in this 
regard. And for now, this response is far from consensual. As ‘the’ Paki- 
stani state remains a multi-vocal conglomerate of institutions, different 
possible paths of state intervention are taking shape. 


‘Towards a referee state? 


In many areas of Karachi, from Lyari to the Pashtun-dominated locali- 
ties that recently fell under the control of the Taliban, the presence of 
public enforcers seems to have been reduced to a nominal one, with pri- 
vate enforcers now providing security, settling disputes and allocating 
resources (land, water, jobs,...). The understaffed” and poorly equipped 
police force, in particular, seems to have been outrun by unofficial ‘pro- 
tectors’. The most powerful land suppliers, for instance, provide their cli- 
ents with a protection against police interference. Thus, the residents of 
Muhammad Khan Colony, which is spread over 2,500 acres in Baldia 
and Gadap Town, were instructed by the land supplier who gave his name 
to the colony (see the next chapter) that, ‘if the police come to ask for 
bribes or trouble you then just tie them and call me, I will take care of 
them’. This apparent containment of the state by an increasingly mili- 
tarised society does not reveal the full picture, though. As weak as it may 
seem, Karachi’s police force continues to play a key role in the regulation 
of the economy, legal and otherwise. In fact, the more violent and disor- 
derly the economy gets, the more crucial police protection becomes. As 
Arif Hasan and Mansoor Raza emphasise, real estate transactions have 
become increasingly risky in Karachi with the rising scale of litigation in 
courts, the increasing competition between powerful interest groups with 
an easy access to firearms and the absence of coordination between myr- 
iad land-owning agencies—a problem which became even more acute as 
new regulatory powers over land use and acquisition were transferred to 
local authorities by the 2001 devolution plan. In this context, the only 
way for developers to reduce uncertainty and gain the upper hand over 
their rivals is to have the police on their side. The frequent disputes 
between builders, real estate agents and buyers during land transactions 
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are also settled by ‘power’: cash, connections to persons of influence and 
‘the possibility of using the police for pressurising each other or simply 
killing the opponent and as such making an example of him.’ In other 
words, what the various protagonists of the real estate market buy from 
the police, through payments in cash or kind (plots, apartments,...), is 
their arbitrage in the conflicts that are bound to emerge between the var- 
ious corporate interests involved in these transactions. The real estate 
market is not an isolated case in this regard, and this power of arbitra- 
tion between militarised interest groups has become the defining attri- 
bute of state agencies in Karachi. What seems to be at stake, here, is the 
self-confining of state agencies to the role of a non-neutral referee. No 
more, but certainly no less. 

A similar evolution towards the referee state can be observed in the 
response of other state institutions to the consolidation of non-state pub- 
lic authorities in Karachi. The army, in particular, seems to have shifted 
from a politics of close-contact patronage, exemplified by its promotion 
of the Hagqiqis in the early 1990s and by its alliance with the MQM 
(Altaf) under Pervez Musharraf’s rule (2002—2008), to more distant 
forms of arbitration. The army’s refereeing is still far from neutral, though, 
and it continues to take sides in these conflicts, as its covert support for 
Uzair Baloch’s group suggests. The same could be said for civilian elites, 
and for the PPP leadership in particular. The open patronage of the PAC 
by Zulfikar Mirza was only momentary. The conflict that this policy 
ignited with the MQM led to Mirza’s sacking, to the ban on the PAC 
and to the police intervention of April 2012, following which the rela- 
tions between the PAC and the PPP leadership were revived but in a 
more discrete mode. This shift found confirmation in the response of the 
newly elected PPP government to the violence unleashed upon Lyari’s 
Kutchi community in the summer of 2013. As the PAC leadership was 
accused by a section of the media and the leaders of the KRC of orches- 
trating coordinated attacks on the Kutchi minority, the provincial gov- 
ernment set up a commission that concluded on the involvement of 
‘outside militant groups with political backing’ (read MQM) in the recent 
flare-up of violence.® Instead of ordering ‘law and order forces’ to set up 
permanent check-posts in the affected areas of Lyari, as the KRC lead- 
ers demanded, the PPP leadership chose to limit its role to that of a dis- 
tant, though blatantly biased, mediator. 

This increasingly distant mode of government leaves a significant 
degree of autonomy to private enforcers in their everyday operations. 
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However, as the erratic relations between the PPP leadership and Lyari’s 
dacoits demonstrate, this does not preclude the possibility of state- 
impulsed renegotiations of the contract, through targeted police or 
(para-)military operations for instance. Rather than as a retreat of the 
state, this form of governmentality should be thought of in terms of 
influx and reflux of state power in the face of private enforcers encroach- 
ing on state sovereignty without necessarily challenging it—and in fact, 
more often than not, claiming it for themselves. In this increasingly com- 
plex configuration, state agencies are no longer the organisers of the 
world—supposing they ever claimed that role, which, in Pakistan at least, 
is highly debatable. They cannot even claim to be a patron ensuring the 
loyalty of his protégés through more or less formal ties of allegiance, fre- 
quently reactualised through face-to-face interactions. The distant gov- 
ernment that is emerging here amounts, instead, to a form of arbitrage, 
by certain arms of the state (the army and its intelligence agencies, the 
ruling parties,...), of the competitive relations between the holders of 
‘illegitimate’ violence. 


The short arm of the law? 


‘The emerging forms of indirect or distant rule roughly sketched above 
are not the only horizons of state intervention in Pakistan. In the oppo- 
site direction, the recent attempts by the judiciary to pull Karachi back 
from the brink provide the ground for an interrogation on the possibil- 
ities of a reassertion of direct rule in the city and in Pakistan at large. 
Since his nomination as the head of the Supreme Court, the CJP Iftikhar 
Muhammad Chaudhry has been struggling against the military and, after 
the elections of 2008, against civilian elites, to reaffirm the autonomy of 
the judiciary. His judicial activism set him on a collision course with Per- 
vez Musharraf—who suspended him in 2007, before reinstating him a 
year later, after an unprecedented mobilisation of Pakistan’s lawyers— 
and, between 2008 and 2013, with the PPP-led coalition government. 
The CJP’s weapon of predilection, in this war of position, has been the 
suo motu, whereby the Court opened investigations on a particular issue 
on its own initiative. It is through this procedure that the CJP tried to 
reassert the rule of law in Karachi, at a time when political, criminal and 
sectarian violence was fast escalating. In August 2011, the CJP took notice 
of the fast deteriorating ‘law and order situation in the city and commis- 
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sioned a full enquiry about those responsible for the spiralling violence. 
In order to fully understand the motives of the CJP, it is necessary to 
rewind and go back to the events of 12 May 2007. By then, the lawyers’ 
movement demanding the restoration of the CJP was in full swing—at 
least in the Punjab, since Karachi was under the tight control of the 
MQM, which at the time was a key ally of the military-backed regime 
of Pervez Musharraf and which was commissioned to contain the spread 
of the lawyers’ movement in its stronghold. Although he was well aware 
that his move would be resisted by the MQM, the CJP landed in Kara- 
chi in the early hours of 12 May 2007. As expected, the MQM used all 
its power to prevent the magistrate from reaching the city, by blocking 
all its major access points and deploying its armed fighters at strategic 
locations. What was unexpected, though, was the resistance of the ANP, 
whose armed activists confronted the MQM’s, transforming several parts 
of the city into a virtual warzone. As we already saw, these gun battles 
were the opening act of a bitter conflict between the two parties. This 
episode also reinforced the CJP’s hostility towards the MQM, which 
would inform all his later moves while addressing Karachi’s situation. 
The CJP’s own commitment to ‘restore the writ of the state’ in Karachi 
would thus overlap with a more personal dispute, fuelled by a desire to 
downsize Karachi’s predominant party. 

Between 2011 and 2013, the Supreme Court made repeated attempts 
to restore ‘law and order in the city by substituting itself to what its judges 
identified as a defaulting if not complicit government. The first round of 
this protracted conflict started with the publication of a vitriolic judg- 
ment on the situation in Karachi (October 2011), which unambiguously 
singled out political parties—and the MQM in particular—as the main 
culprits of Karachi’s deteriorating law and order situation. On this occa- 
sion, the Apex Court ordered the police and Rangers to ‘restore the writ 
of the state’in the city within a year. In October 2012, the Supreme Court 
took up the case once again to assess the progress made in this direction. 
‘The implementation of its order was transferred to a five-member bench 
acting under the Karachi registry of the Supreme Court and headed by 
the CJP himself. This bench resumed its proceedings in November 2012, 
with the Apex Court once again ordering the police to move in against 
well-known criminals and militants. The CJP and his entourage were 
increasingly concerned with Karachi’s spiralling violence, and more spe- 
cifically with the growing presence of the Pakistani Taliban in the city. 
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However, the Court’s orders remained unanswered and the police oper- 
ation that the CJP was calling for never happened. With the dissolution 
of Parliament and the installation of a non-partisan caretaker govern- 
ment, in March 2013, a new window of opportunity opened for these 
activist judges, though. On this occasion, the Court ordered all security 
forces deployed in Karachi—including the Rangers—to move into the 
city’s ‘no-go areas’ and reassert the authority of the state against the gang- 
sters, religious militants and armed political activists who had allegedly 
taken the law into their own hands. For the first time, Karachi’s police 
authorities reluctantly admitted the existence of ‘partially no-go zones’ 
for law and order forces. This admission and the reports submitted by 
police authorities on the actions taken to ‘clear’ these so-called ‘no-go 
areas failed to satisfy the Supreme Court, though, and the judges raised 
doubts about the reports submitted by the police and the Rangers, 
unequivocally accusing them of blatant failure in restoring law and order 
in the city, even threatening them to ‘call honest officers from other prov- 
inces to complete the task. The critiques of the Supreme Court did not 
stop with the police and extended to the Rangers. In the aftermath of 
the Abbas Town bombings of March 2013—which targeted the apart- 
ment complexes of a Shia-dominated locality in Gulshan-e-Iqbal, kill- 
ing forty-five of their residents—the Supreme Court accused the 
paramilitary force of incompetency and threatened the director general 
of the Rangers in Sindh, Major-General Rizwan Akhtar, to ‘take action 
against him for failure in discharging of duties and exercising powers 
under the law’, if he did not comply with a court order assigning his force 
the task to ‘clean the city’ at the earliest. 

For the Supreme Court judges, the reason for this failure is the ‘politi- 
cisation of the security forces, which has made the law and order forces 
subservient to political parties, thus eroding the confidence of the pub- 
lic. These accusations are compatible with the particular brand of judi- 
cial activism promoted by the Court since 2006, which aimed at rescuing 
the state from politicians, or to reassert the more sublime dimensions of 
the state by immunising it against the impure realm of politics. In con- 
temporary Pakistan, this commitment to restore the myth of the state is 
not specific to the Supreme Court® and the recent movement of former 
televangelist Tahir-ul-Qadri similarly made a claim to rescue the state 
from politics (the major slogan of the movement, ‘siyasat nahin, riyasat 
bachao’, literally translated as ‘Save the state, not politics!’). Ironically, this 
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movement—which promoted a brand of populist justice similar to that 
pursued by the activist judges of the Supreme Court*’—was quashed by 
a court order from the very same judges eulogised by Qadri. Question- 
ing Qadri’s loyalty to Pakistan by virtue of his Canadian citizenship and 
allegiance to ‘the Queen of England’, the CJP and his entourage sent 
him packing after two weeks of intense mobilisation in Islamabad. 

To date, the results of this judicial offensive remain mitigated. Follow- 
ing an order of the Supreme Court, the police and Rangers conducted 
several raids across Karachi in April 2013, during which they arrested 
hundreds of party activists and alleged criminals, including some target 
killers. However, most of these men were booked under minor charges 
and subsequently released on bail. Two alleged target killers, who con- 
fessed respectively to 115 and 47 murders, were thus let loose after their 
FIRs only charged them for taking part in an armed encounter with the 
police and possession of illegal weapons. This infuriated the Supreme 
Court, whose judges ordered the police to re-arrest the two men and 
charge them with more serious offences. On this occasion, the CJP and 
his colleagues directed once again the security forces to clear all no-go 
areas in the city, to which the Inspector General of Police (IGP) Sindh, 
Shahid Nadeem Baloch, replied that it would be impossible to ensure 
the sustainability of these actions, as criminals could return in the future. 
Other police officers also admitted that all it took to set arrested crimi- 
nals free was a phone call from their powerful patrons. While the com- 
manding officers of the Rangers resisted better the pressure (probably 
because of their affiliation with the army), police officers started show- 
ing obvious signs of nervousness from March 2013 onwards. At this 
point, some of them decided to let it all hang out. On 21 March, the act- 
ing IGP Sindh, Ghulam Shabbir Shaikh, handed over a list of 224 sus- 
pects involved in ‘target killings’ and other serious crimes—with their 
political affiliations. The message to the judges was crystal clear: stop 
using the police as a scapegoat and move against the real culprits if you 
dare. The next hearings of the ‘Karachi violence case’ suggested that the 
judges were not yet willing to move against the political patrons of the 
city’s criminals. Instead of treating the problem as a political issue—in 
conformity with its own diagnosis of October 2011—the Court retracted 
to a reading of the situation in terms of ‘law and order’. As of July 2013, 
the most significant outcome of this suo motu procedure was the adop- 
tion of a working definition of a no-go area as a locality ‘where the Rang- 
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ers need to send a battalion of at least 200 personnel to step into the 
area’. Ghulam Shabbir Shaikh, for his part, was retired at the end of 
April. Although this retirement was imminent, this police officer (who 
had orchestrated the arrest of the two main leaders of the LeJ in Sindh) 
had become an embarrassment to his corrupt colleagues because of his 
moral probity after he prepared a list of 400 police officers who had ben- 
efited from out-of-turn promotions or were involved in serious crimes. 


Conclusion 


‘The unprecedented escalation of homicidal violence witnessed in Kara- 
chi since 2007 is the outcome of far-reaching transformations in the city’s 
ordered disorder. The checks and balances moderating the violence of 
this peculiar configuration have been uprooted over the past few years: 
the predominance of the MQM has been increasingly challenged through 
the urns and through the arms, while state interventions are more ambiv- 
alent, if not contradictory, than ever. The dissemination of public author- 
ity, the militarisation of society and the deregulation of the market of 
protection have only increased in the process, three overlapping dynam- 
ics that, in each in its own right, carries a potential for high levels of vio- 
lence. Although it seems to be moving in this direction, Karachi—and 
Pakistan at large—has not yet reached the stage of what Achille Mbembe, 
in African contexts, refers to as ‘private indirect government’.” If the 
informalisation of state power and the proliferation of public authorities 
point in this direction, there remains some scope for a reassertion of direct 
rule and the more ‘sublime’ dimensions of state power, through the dis- 
pensation of justice in particular. However limited its results for now, in 
the context of Karachi at least, the recent reassertion of the judiciary in 
Pakistani politics confirms that for all its violence and instability, Paki- 
stan is anything but a lawless society. On the contrary, the realm of the 
law has become one of its major battlefields over the past few years and 
the culture of legality has come to saturate even its most unlawful enter- 
prises, which counterfeit sovereignty by enforcing their own brand of 
‘popular’ justice. The more disorderly Pakistan gets, that is, the more atom- 
ised its patterns of domination become, the more scope there seems to 
be for unofficial public authorities and idiosyncratic legalities. Here, as 
in many other seemingly disordered societies, ‘politics is migrating to the 
courts’,”” be they formal tribunals promising to deliver a new brand of 
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populist justice or kangaroo courts restoring the local order of things in 
the name of custom or religion. Sadly, this judiciarisation of social strug- 
gles and economic conflicts does not preclude ever increasing levels of 
violence and insecurity. The proliferation of the legal is no guarantee 
against the propagation of the lethal. 
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GEOGRAPHIES OF FEAR 


Aisi shiddat hai ab ke mausam mein 
Bach ke jaen to kis taraf jaen 

Ag se maut dhalta suraj 

Akhri saeban mein utra hai 

Khauf is shehr be nahayat ki 


Har gali, har makan mein utra hai 


These are really hard times. 

Where shall we flee? 

There is no longer any refuge 

from the deadly fire of the sun. 

In this endless city, fear 

has descended upon every alley, every home. 


Harris Khalique, ‘Karachi Mera Shehr’, 
My City Karachi, 2006." 


The escalation and proliferation of violence witnessed in Karachi since 
the mid-1980s has instilled a climate of pervasive fear that permeates 
everyday life, lurking under the surface of an apparent normality. While 
projecting even the most banal experiences of the city into the realm of 
the uncanny, this chronic state of fear disrupts the relations between and 
within ethnic groups (gaums), which owe most of their political relevance 
to violent conflict. It also silences internal opposition and reinforces the 
walling-in of ethnic groups within citadels protected and governed by 
political parties or their versatile proxies. This ethnic partitioning of urban 
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space is supplemented by a new division of the city between its high- 
security zones and its ‘tension-prone areas’, a division that only reinforces 
pre-existing dynamics of socio-spatial segregation. In Karachi, the fast 
increasing gap between the haves and the have-nots can also be mea- 
sured by the uneven distribution of resources for the management of fear 
in everyday life. 

Fear as a chronic condition is experienced differently across the social 
divide and the social and spatial contours of perceived threats are at great 
variance from one group to another. It is to these geographies of fear that 
I turn now, drawing most of my material from interviews and conversa- 
tions with present or former residents of Lyari, most of which were 
recorded in August 2012, a few months after a massive police operation 
targeted the leaders of the PAC, failing to achieve its goal but costing 
the lives of dozens of civilians in the process. This focus on Lyari—one 
of the localities of Karachi currently inspiring the greatest fear among 
those who do not reside there—will help us to understand that Karachi’s 
geographies of fear are irreducible to a media-induced stigmatisation of 
certain localities as ‘no-go areas’, or to a moral panic among the barri- 
caded city elites. Which is not to say that everyone has the same urban 
nightmares. 

By ‘geographies of fear’, I do not merely refer to socio-spatial repre- 
sentations of danger, but also to ‘spatial formations of violence’:’ territo- 
rial formations and circulatory systems informed by these representations. 
It is primarily through this angle—the provision of security to fright- 
ened citizens, within and across a fragmented city—that I consider here 
the larger questions of urban governance, segregation and land grabbing 
(gabza). Throughout this chapter, I try to expand Linda Green's argu- 
ment on the ‘socialization to terror’ in the context of Guatemala. As Green 
points out on the basis of her ethnography of Mayan widows, ‘terror’s 
effects are not only psychological and individual but social and collective 
as well.’ ‘Fear as a way of life’ also has important socio-spatial repercus- 
sions. In a context possibly more relevant to our case study, Loic Wac- 
quant shows how, in Afro-American ‘hyperghettos’ such as Chicago’s 
Southside, ‘acute physical danger floods everyday life and creates an 
oppressive climate of terror that has caused the near complete disappear- 
ance of public space’.* In Karachi, though, less than on public space per 
se (which resisted better, especially in lower-income neighbourhoods), 
this state of fear wrought havoc on pluralistic urban living, that is, on the 
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coexistence of populations of various ethnic or sectarian backgrounds. 
Karachi’s ordered disorder has its own territoriality and the following 
pages are an exploration of the multifarious ways residents, urban plan- 
ners, land developers and political parties are rethinking and reshaping 
their city in the face of endemic violence. 


City of Fear 
Malformations of Violence 


Karachiites often claim to have learned to cope with violence, to such an 
extent that they would have become immune to it. As a fifty-five-year-old 
Urdu-speaking bookseller at Burns Road’s Urdu Bazaar told me in 
December 2011, a few months after Karachi witnessed its worst episode 
of political warfare since the mid-1990s, “Today, so many people are dying 
that [whenever someone is killed], we are less affected than if a flea was 
creeping over our ear’ (4d itne log mar jate hain, to logon ke kan par jun tak 
nahin ringti). However common such assertions may be, it is doubtful 
that the populations of Karachi have become a fearless and heartless lot. 
Nor are they more ‘resilient’ than other populations affected by armed 
conflict. They have simply adjusted their everyday life, as best as they 
could, to the virtual or actual threat of political, ethnic and criminal vio- 
lence. Rather than coping with crisis, they have learned to cope in cri- 
sis.” Their ‘bystander tactics’ are only ‘tactics’ in the sense of Michel de 
Certeau’ because they operate within a system of domination character- 
ised by a high salience of violence. This ‘art of survival’, as a local jour- 
nalist recently described it,* encompasses routines of representation and 
routines of action that were gradually internalised by Karachiites, the 
fastest learners being, as always, children. In his gripping account of the 
December 1986 massacres of Qasba and Aligarh colonies and their echo 
across the rest of the city, which I have already quoted extensively (see 
Chapter 1), the writer and critic Asif Farrukhi recalls how his young 
daughter reacted, in his absence, to her first experience of a gun fight at 
close range: 


On my way back from the office, I peeped into the room of my children. I noticed 
that the shelves where Anusha was keeping her dolls and stuffed toys had been 
emptied. I was surprised and the first thought that came to my mind was that 
there had been a burglary. The toys which my children kept with so much care 
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had vanished! Panicking, I made some noise. Anusha came to me laughing. ‘T 
hid the dolls, so that they wouldn't be hit by a bullet.” 


To amount to a form of social navigation, such coping in crisis demands 
some predictability in the patterns, timing and locales of recurring epi- 
sodes of violence. This is undoubtedly the case in Karachi, where the 
major tension spots of the city (Banaras Chowk, Qasba Colony, Orangi, 
Sohrab Goth, the Teen Hatti bridge to Liaquatabad, etc.) have shown a 
remarkable continuity since the mid-1980s, while certain public events 
(religious festivals, strikes, days of mourning for ‘martyred’ political or 
religious leaders, etc.) are collectively identified as life-threatening, incit- 
ing people to stay indoors. The routinisation of violence, in Karachi as in 
other societies confronted by situations of chronic civil strife, should not 
be mistaken for a ‘habituation’ of conflict by its populations. As Henrik 
Vigh emphasises in his study of soldiering in Guinea-Bissau, situations 
of prolonged political turmoil see the disappearance of habits and their 
replacement by more flexible routines that ‘rather than being imponder- 
able sets of actions and interpretation, are constantly evaluated and related 
to new movements of the socio-political environment’. In the most vio- 
lence-prone localities of Karachi, the management of ‘ordinary’ violence 
by local residents is challenged by the continuous transformation of this 
violence in the course of the conflict. Here lies the source of the Karachi- 
ites’ enduring sense of fear: violence will always transform faster than 
their attempts to cope with it. 

More than the frequency of violent occurrences, what has been upset- 
ting the residents of Karachi over the past few years is the blurring of 
the categories of violent events, that is, their increasingly indiscriminate 
morphology—‘malformations of violence’, so to speak. Schematically, 
three different types of collective violence could be distinguished until 
recently. Ethnic and sectarian ‘riots’ (hangamas) were the most encom- 
passing form of collective violence: anyone singled out as a member of a 
rival group on the basis of his phenotypical features, sartorial style and 
even haircut"! could become a target. However, these incidents remained 
limited in time and space: they would generally flare up on specific occa- 
sions at well-identified places (particularly at the interface between eth- 
nically differentiated neighbourhoods), before expanding around this 
epicentre, only to recede after a few days of disturbances and the deploy- 
ment of security forces in disturbed areas. The most exposed to these epi- 
sodes of collective violence were daily labourers, itinerant merchants and 
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the homeless, who could not take shelter from the violence unleashed by 
rioters and militants acting under the cover of the ‘riotous crowds’. Polit- 
ical violence, for its part, was more targeted, singling out party activists 
while sparing ‘apolitical people’ (ghair tanzim log, lit. ‘people without [any 
affiliation to] an organisation’). Although bystanders could always fall 
prey to a stray bullet during a ‘clash’ (¢asadum) between rival groups, the 
gradual professionalisation of target killers limited collateral damages. 
‘The most unpredictable form of violence—and thus the most dangerous 
for civilians—was criminal violence, which took the shape of ‘gang wars’ 
between rival groups (with a high potential for collateral damages among 
bystanders) and, more rarely but with even more dramatic consequences 
for the general public, of coordinated attacks against civilian populations 
(such as in Qasba and Aligarh colonies in December 1986). 

Until recently, the quasi-institutionalisation of these forms of violence 
made them amenable to safety routines containing the level of the threat 
for those in the know and with the resources to take shelter, at the right 
time, from public disturbances. This is no longer the case. First of all, the 
upgrading of the belligerents’ weaponry has increased the risks of collat- 
eral damage even during targeted attacks. As a young Pashtun who grew 
up in Gul Muhammad Lane told me in August 2012, ‘[The gang war of 
the 2000s] was not such a big deal. Living in Lyari, Pm used to these 
things. When incidents of firing happened, it was ok [firing agar ho gai, 
to bas thik hai]... it was just everyday matter.’ This situation changed in 
recent years, though. The same respondent thus recalls how RPGs started 
replacing Kalashnikovs, with devastating consequences for bystanders: 


I remember that near my house... last year [2011]... a clash happened between 
them [rival gangs]. There was this man, Akram Baloch [a gangster affiliated with 
Rehman Dakait’s group, who disputed to Uzair Baloch the leadership of the 
PAC after the death of the former], who lived near my house... He was in charge 
of the security at Bilawal House... He used to live in the same ga/i where my 
house was located. When clashes took place [with the PAC], they [the assail- 
ants] would climb on the 5" or 6" floor of a nearby apartment building and shoot 
rockets [rocket-propelled grenades] from there. Sometimes, some of these rock- 
ets went astray [kahin bhi gir jata tha]. Once, a rocket hit a PMT [electric trans- 
former] and the whole area was plunged into darkness for almost 10 days. People 
of the KESC would not come because the situation was so bad. They [the assail- 
ants] did not know how to use these rocket-launchers with precision [Precise 
unka koi nahin tha ki kaise marun]. Once, they hit someone’s house and three 


people were killed.” 
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This young Pashtun and his family were relatively ‘lucky’, in that they 
owned the apartment they lived in and managed to sell it in 2011— 
though for well below its market value—before moving to a much safer 
and upscale locality. Other, less fortunate residents of Lyari do not have 
the luxury to exercise such exit options, though, and are constrained to 
survive in an increasingly dangerous environment. 

Besides these technological transformations of Karachi’s conflicts— 
which affect all forms of collective violence, particularly criminal and 
political rivalries—one should factor in the increasingly indiscriminate 
nature of this violence, and the deliberate targeting of civilians in order 
to spread terror and outrage among rival groups (see Chapter 6). Accord- 
ing to Mujahid,* a middle-aged, lower-income Mohajir who used to live 
in Liaquatabad and was a witness to some of the worst episodes of fight- 
ing between the MQM, the Haqiqis and security agencies in the course 
of the 1990s: 


If you were neutral... I mean, if you didn’t have any relation with a political 
party... It was not as difficult [as it is now]. Today, linguistic prejudice [zuban ka 
tasub] prevails... So much so that we cannot venture into non-Urdu speaking 
areas, such as in Pashto-speaking or Baloch-speaking areas. In those days [the 
1990s], it was not difficult but today it is. [...] It has become very difficult to 
venture into some localities of Karachi. For instance, in Liaquatabad, there is a 
road starting at the old vegetable market, heading towards Hasan Square. On 
the way, there is a Pashtun locality where the situation often gets bad. Firing can 
erupt at any time, passers-by [rahgir] get abducted and beaten up... It’s been like 
that for the last three years or so... So it is very dangerous... Before that, they 
would not grab passers-by and beat them... Back in the days, the violence was 
more targeted. They would say “This guy is with the MQM, take him out.’ Then 
they would take him away and maybe send him to some [torture] cell. [...] But 
today it is very dangerous for the common man, and if people have to come back 
from work at night, they will ensure that they don’t have to cross through a Baloch 
or Pashtun neighbourhood." 


This sentiment of vulnerability to ethnic violence is not limited to 
Urdu-speaking Mohajirs bearing the brunt of an ethnic backlash spear- 
headed by Pashtun and Baloch political groups (the ANP and the PAC, 
respectively). The same feeling of insecurity can be detected, for instance, 
among the younger Baloch of Lyari. As one of them, a social worker affil- 
iated with one of Lyari’s oldest NGOs, told me in August 2012, Tm 
really reluctant to go out [of Lyari]’ (Mera dil jane ka karta hi nahin, lit. 
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‘My heart does not desire to go out’). He referred to a particular inci- 
dent, which took place shortly before Eid-ul-Fitr 2011, to explain this 
fear of the ‘outside’. Six Baloch youngsters from Lyari were kidnapped, 
most probably by MQM activists, while shopping at Zainab Market, a 
popular commercial area of Saddar, located a few kilometres away from 
Lyari. The following day, their mutilated bodies were found in gunny 
bags in the middle-class and primarily Urdu-speaking locality of 
PECHS," a fate which used to be reserved for political activists but to 
which the ‘neutral people’ referred to by Mujahid above are no longer 
immune. These changes in the rules of armed conflict are a major source 
of anxiety for those residing or working in the most volatile areas of the 
city, as they disturb individual and collective attempts at managing vio- 
lence in everyday life through idiosyncratic evasive tactics or collective, 
community-based procedures of containment (see infra). 

In such a context, it does not take much more than a wrong turn to 
expose oneself to life-threatening risks, or so it seems. This is exempli- 
fied by the following online chat I had in November 2012 with a party 
worker of the MQM based in District East: 


— Just today i was lucky to be alive when I entered in a Baloch PAC area in Malir 
accidently. 

— What happened? 

— I have seen posters and banners of Uzair Baloch and ppl where staring at us 
strange my God those moments. 

— What were you doing there? 

— My friend’s dad died today and we were going to the cold storage or morgue 
today in Malir. I just lost my way due to an ISO [Imamia Students Organ- 
isation; a Shia student group] rally at Malir and accidently we entered into 
that area all of them were baloch ppl [...] i was lucky that today was friday 
and most of the ppl were out to offer prayers. 

— Did people look hostile? 

— Yes but we were 4 ppl on 2 motor bikes and wearing pent shirts looking like 
muhajirs we were lucky no one tried to stop us there. 


To make matters worse, it is not merely ‘by mistake’—that is, by tam- 
pering unintentionally with everyday safety routines—that the residents 
of Karachi’s most volatile localities expose themselves to life-threaten- 
ing situations. Such safety routines can also become a liability when epi- 
sodes of collective violence no longer conform to the patterns one thought 
to be well-established. This is what Nadim,* a middle-aged Pashtun mini- 
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bus driver working in the city’s largest vegetable market and living in the 
strife-torn locality of Kati Pahari, explained to me in December 2011. 
On 5 July 2011, Nadim was coming back home after a long day at work. 
On his own admission, the situation had been ‘pretty bad’ for the past 
four days but it seemed that the violence between ANP and MQM mil- 
itants in Kati Pahari was receding, making it safe to venture out. How- 
ever, while he was approaching his home, Nadim came across a group of 
masked young men who started beating him up and might have killed 
him if a police mobile had not miraculously turned up, chasing the assail- 
ants away. Nadim had misread the situation and its potential danger, a 
mistake that could have proved fatal and that he explains by the discrep- 
ancy between this round of violence and the usual patterns of political 
warfare in his locality: 


I was coming from work. The situation was still a little bit bad [zhora thora halat 
kharab chal raha tha] but we never thought that it would get that bad. [...] We 
live in a place where... if anything happens, we stay indoors and see how things 
turn out [agar koi masla hua to yahan baithe baithe dekhi jaegi]. 


The Hermeneutic of Danger and its Blind Alleys 


‘The looming threat of political, ethnic, criminal and increasingly sectar- 
ian violence, as well as its actualisation through quasi-ritualised violent 
performances, has imbued Karachiites with an acute sensitivity to their 
surroundings. This sensitivity amounts to a hermeneutic of urban life, 
interpreting the city’s social text through the decryption of signs, clues, 
rumours and moods, always fluid and uncertain, and thus prone to mis- 
interpretations. This perspective on urban life is first and foremost a her- 
meneutic of danger, which consists of reading the ‘environment’ (faza) 
and anticipating potentially life-threatening ‘situations’ (halat). As such, 
it is a tool of social navigation on a volatile terrain: it does not only inter- 
pret the city but informs actual practices, and in particular certain ways 
of moving safely across the city. Far from being specific to the residents 
of Karachi, this ability to divine a frightening city seems to be shared by 
all city-dwellers exposed to situations of protracted armed conflict. In 
the strife-torn Indonesian town of Ambon, which was the theatre of 
large-scale communal violence between Muslims and Christians between 
1999 and 2002, Patricia Spyer observed a similar development. There as 
well, the climate of fear permeating everyday life led to the emergence 
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of what Spyer refers to as a ‘hyperhermeneutic’: ‘a compulsive need to 
interpret and mine just about everything for hidden meaning, to see any 
trivial occurrence as a sign or omen of what might come’. 

As Linda Green points out, one can never be permanently on alert and 
‘fear as a way of life’ involves a succession of emotional climaxes and anti- 
climaxes, followed by longer periods of apparent tranquility.'* In its most 
banal, everyday forms, this hermeneutic of danger is illustrated by the taxi 
driver precipitously closing the doors and windows of his car after enter- 
ing a zone of lesser population density, or by the friend driving you back 
home after a dinner party and suddenly stopping the car, taking the time 
to clarify whether the traffic jam further down the road is indeed a traf- 
fic jam or the beginning of a ‘power riot’. During episodes of collective 
violence or right after, the level of alertness is at its highest, and imagi- 
nation is running wild. This is, for instance, how a friend teaching at KU 
recalled his experience of the violent events of July and August 2011: 


Since 1995, it was the first time where I went out, with my family, and even if a 
motorcycle was coming from behind, I was just, you know... scared. Literally, I 
was scared. You know, I’m married now and have to provide for my family so it 
matters now... And there were random incidents, you know. People sitting and 
people coming, shooting them... Mohajirs killing Pashtuns, Pashtuns killing 
Mohajirs. You just didn’t know and the city went completely dark. Then Ramzan 
came and people started saying ‘It’s Ramzan, nothing will happen’. [...] But damn, 
they slaughtered each other during the month of Ramzan. 250 people died, for 
nothing. This has contributed to make people more... Well, they were always 
scared anyway, but this has made them more weary about this violent activity. 


‘The eruption of actual situations of violence is not, per se, a cause of 
alarm for these ‘weary’ Karachiites, and risk assessments continue long 
after firing has started, focusing on the potential of violent escalation. 
My sole first-hand experience of such a violent situation—during a visit 
to the Markaz Ahl-e-Sunnat (the headquarters of the ST, which is located 
in Saddar Town, near the Civil Hospital) —was particularly revealing in 
this regard. When the sound of gunshots resonated from the street below, 
the first reaction of the journalist friend accompanying me was to make 
a guess on the type of gun that had fired them. He opted for a TT pis- 
tol, the favourite weapon of MQM militants. Meanwhile, Shahid Ghauri, 
the ST leader whom we had come to interview, seemed much more pre- 
occupied. He picked up the phone and started making calls to identify 
the origins of the shooting and thus assess the level of the threat. A few 
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months earlier, the entire leadership of the ST had been decimated in a 
bomb blast in Nishtar Park and Ghauri had reason to be worried, as his 
organisation had made numerous enemies, from the MQM to the SSP 
to the jihadis. The more he spoke on the phone, the more preoccupied 
he looked, and the tension in the room escalated. When he finally hung 
up, it was to announce that the gunshots had been fired by policemen 
from the local hana, whose SHO (officer-in-charge) was known to be 
aligned with the MQM. There was no retaliation from the ST’s strong- 
men, who had suddenly gathered around their leader, and the tension 
gradually died down. Ghauri agreed to continue the interview, conclud- 
ing that this was, after all, nothing more than a banal act of intimidation 
with little potential for escalation. 

While Karachiites cling to their experience of past violent events to 
navigate safely across their volatile city, the increasingly indiscriminate 
nature of ethnic, political, criminal and sectarian violence, as well as its 
growing unpredictability, compromise these routines of action and inter- 
pretation. As one of my respondents complained, the common (wo)man 
can no longer ‘breathe freely’ in her own city. In this context, the ‘evasive 
tactics!” used by parents to keep their children at bay from the danger- 
ous world of party politics or by the residents of localities dominated by 
another community than their own to avoid raising the attention of the 
dominant party tend to become obsolete. This sense of increasing vul- 
nerability to collective violence nurtures a deeper urban malaise. For its 
fearful residents, the city has become undecipherable. As Naveeda, the 
Kutchi social worker whom we encountered earlier, told me in August 
2012, ‘Such a strange environment has developed in our city that it seems 
to have become a foreign land’ (4jib tarah ki faza hamare shehr mein ho 
rahi hai ki hamko apna shehr ajnabi lagne laga hai). 

The growing uncertainty surrounding extraordinary disturbances 
(bombings, large-scale arson or firing attacks,...), as well as more ‘banal’ 
violent incidents (targeted killings, abductions, extortion,...), only adds 
up to this malaise. As every group in the city denies involvement in vio- 
lent or illegal activities, the identity of the perpetrators and their ratio- 
nales are anybody’s guess. This opacity sustains a form of ‘epistemological 
uncertainty —a doubt about what one knows about one’s social relations 
and environment—that obfuscates norms and relationships." Fear as a 
way of life, in the context of Karachi, thrives on this opacity of violent 
occurrences. While upsetting even the most intimate relationships (what 
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can really be known of one’s friends, neighbours and even relatives in 
such a game of shadows?), it reinforces, a fortiori, the boundaries between 
ethnic groups (if one cannot be sure about one’s own, how could one see 
through ethnic ‘others’?). Thus, the urban malaise conveyed above by Nav- 
eeda is irreducible to a sense of personal vulnerability. It is also the expres- 
sion of a lament for the pluralistic city and its promiscuities, a city where, 
in the words of Naveeda, people of all ethnic stock ‘interacted closely, sat 
together in restaurants, ate and drank together’. The transformations of 
violence recalled above—its increasingly indiscriminate, unpredictable 
and opaque nature—compromise the prospect of pluralistic urban living 
by equating the significant presence of ethnic ‘others’ in one’s vicinity 
with life-threatening risks, while reducing the opportunities of cross- 
ethnic or cross-sectarian leisurely and ritual exchanges. Mujahdid, who 
professes a passion (shok) for football, has given up attending matches in 
Lyari, out of fear of being targeted by the gunmen of the PAC. Accord- 
ing to him, this fear factor has seriously affected the football scene in 
Karachi: “Tournaments still take place in Malir, Orangi Town and other 
areas, but on a reduced level, because of the situation in tension-prone 
areas [kashidgi wale elaqon mein]. Many Karachi clubs who used to play 
in Lyari don't go there anymore, because the situation there is so unpre- 
dictable [ghair yagini halat hai]. Nobody can predict whether something 
will happen or not.’ Besides the somewhat anecdotal example of foot- 
ball, the decline in sectarian intermingling during religious performances 
is revealing of this shrinking of the pluralistic public space. Several of my 
Sunni respondents, in Lyari but also in Urdu-speaking localities, told me 
that they grew up offering namaz indifferently in Sunni mosques and 
Shia imambargahs, privileging the closest to home. However, they stopped 
doing so after Shia places of worship started being targeted by Sunni 
religious extremists in the mid-1990s. Sunnis also used to offer support 
to their Shia neighbours at the time of Muharram by setting up sabeels 
(kiosks, where refreshments would be served) on the path of mourning 
processions, a practice which was discontinued in recent years in an atmo- 
sphere of growing mistrust (in 2008, arrested Sunni sectarian militants 
revealed that they had planned to poison the sabee/s with cyanide).” 
Today, if the celebration of Imam Hussein’s martyrdom continues to 
bring together Sunnis and Shias, as well as Hindus, in some bastis of 
Karachi, the great Ashura procession along M.A. Jinnah Road is now 
restricted to Shias and cordoned off by an impressive deployment of 
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police personnel ensuring that no ‘intruder (that is, no non-Shia) breaks 
into the ju/us. These security measures were put in place after the terror- 
ist attack of 2009 against the same Ashura processions—both attacks 
and state responses that effectively put an end to an old tradition of cross- 
ethnic and cross-sectarian intermingling in the context of a religious cel- 
ebration joyfully mixing the sacred and the profane within its more 
carnivalesque elements.” 

This chronic state of fear and its social ubiquity set Karachi apart from 
Bombay/Mumbai, a city which has had its own share of political, reli- 
gious and criminal violence since the 1980s but which, according to 
Thomas Blom Hansen, ‘is not regarded as a dangerous place in terms of 
everyday occurrences’.”! On the contrary, fear has become a chronic con- 
dition in Karachi—a ‘way of life’ indeed. However ubiquitous this senti- 
ment of vulnerability to life-threatening situations may be, it is experienced 
differently from one social group or one residential community to another, 
while presenting important context-related variations of intensity. The 
following section explores these everyday geographies of fear, both rela- 
tive (mental maps are deeply idiosyncratic) and contingent (these maps 
are context-dependent, with the presence of others, as well as the hour 
and the political temperature of the day affecting risk evaluations). 


Everyday Geographies of Fear 


In June 2008, after taking me on a tour of his constituency, the Nazim 
of Union Council 6 of Landhi Town, Imran Ahmed Khan, drove me 
back to the guest house where I used to stay, which was located in Clif- 
ton. It was night time and as we entered the neighbourhood, Khan opened 
the glove compartment, pulled out a pistol and placed it on the dash- 
board. I would have thought that Clifton—an upper-class locality inhab- 
ited by the city elites and top politicians, including the Bhutto family—was 
much safer than Landhi, which for a decade had remained a no-go area 
for the supporters of the MQM and outsiders, and where gun fights con- 
tinued to erupt occasionally between the supporters of the MQM and 
the Haqiqis. When I mentioned this to Imran Ahmed Khan, he flatly 
denied my assessment: ‘No, these posh colonies are much more danger- 
ous than Landhi. There is so much money here, so it attracts plenty of 
thieves.’ Khan was particularly wary of young armed thugs on motor- 
bikes and he explained to me that if some of them were to approach his 
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car, he would not resist, hand out his valuables to them, and then later, 
as they sped off, shoot at them, ‘because no bike can drive faster than a 
bullet’. Khan’s risk assessment was proven wrong by the circumstances 
of his own death three years later: he was murdered in broad daylight by 
Hagiqi militants while visiting a shop in his locality. However flawed his 
judgement proved to be, it pointed at the relativity of urban geographies 
of fear among Karachi’s residents, which primarily take the shape of men- 
tal maps used to make daily decisions informed by personal experience 
as well as the media.” If the city’s elites are increasingly uncomfortable 
with venturing out of their gated communities, this fear of the outside 
is equally prevalent among the city’s poorer inhabitants. 

‘This sentiment of insecurity often begins once one leaves the mohalla— 
a couple of blocks, comprising a few hundred houses at the most and 
characterised by at least a relative ethno-linguistic homogeneity. Thus, 
Aziz,* a Sindhi resident of Lea Market, in Lyari, who works for an NGO 
based in Clifton, told me in August 2012 that: 


Before [the creation of the PAC, in 2008], the situation was not that bad. When 
there was a clash between them [rival gangs], one could still move freely [across 
Lyari]. But today, if you live in Lyari and have to go to another place [within 
Lyari], you will consider whether it is indispensable to do so. [...] Nobody wants 
to face trouble without a good reason [Bas yeh hai ki banda yeh chahta hai ki voh 
bela wajah kisi pareshani mein na pare]. If we still want to go, we will be ques- 
tioned [by the gunmen of the PAC], they will give us some trouble, and if they'll 
end up letting us through, they will waste our time [bande ka time zaya hota hai). 
This will not happen in one’s mohalla, but in other areas of Lyari. Generally, peo- 
ple don't venture out [of their mo/alla] alone, they will be accompanied by a 
child, for instance, and then only they will feel safe [phir voh apne apko safe meh- 
sus karte hain]. If you are a Baloch, then you won't be facing any problem, but if 
youre not, you will do some thinking before going.” 


As this testimony suggests, everyday geographies of fear are deeply 
contingent. The presence of a child on one’s side—supposed to soften 
gunmen—can thus be experienced as a form of protection, in a complete 
reversal of the familiar order of things. Aziz also emphasises how the 
mohalla can be turned into a sanctuary, in a ‘spatial retrenchment’ predi- 
cated upon a dissection of space partitioning the urban topography ‘not 
only into ethnic categories but also into categories of life and death’, as 
Allen Feldman observed in the case of Belfast. The militarisation of such 
sanctuaries by irregular armed groups tends to compromise their sanc- 
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tity, though. The entrenchment of militias in community space transforms 
the latter into a battlefield, exposing it to raids and incursions by state 
enforcers and rival paramilitaries, leading to the ‘proliferation of chronic 
violence’. Going back to Aziz, this was exemplified by his personal losses 
during the police operation of April 2012, in which a hand grenade thrown 
at the police by gunmen of the PAC exploded near his garage and caused 
damage to his car. The repairs cost him around 12,000 rupees ($125); yet 
he considers to have been lucky: ‘If the [CNG] cylinder and the tank had 
caught fire, the whole building would have collapsed.’ 

‘The overlapping of political conflict and crime also contributes to the 
imperfect partitioning of the ‘domains of violence’ from the ‘domains of 
kinship and residence’, in Feldman’s terms.” While raids and hit-and- 
run attacks by external adversaries challenge the sanctity of the mohalla 
from without, the occupation of the streets by local specialists of violence 
threatens its integrity from within. This dual threat compromises the 
whole ‘spatial metaphysic’ pitting the safety of sanctuary space—suppos- 
edly guaranteed by face-to-face prolonged interactions, kinship and 
mutual obligations—against the dangers of the outside. Thus, the polit- 
ical and economic rise of violent specialists, in Karachi’s major conflict 
zones, destabilises local hierarchies and, most notably, intergenerational 
relations. In the lower-middle-class Mohajir neighbourhoods that became 
hotbeds of militancy in the 1990s, such as Liaquatabad or Landhi, the 
rise of the MQM’s ‘street nationalism” was part of a larger movement 
of youth assertion, challenging the authority of previous local leaders 
(dallals, izzatdars, muezazins, etc.).** In Lyari, the occupation of the streets 
by drug-dealers and aspiring bandits has had the same effect, while induc- 
ing even greater anxiety among elder residents. A middle-aged resident 
of Baghdadi, working for a local Baloch nationalist organisation, thus 
related his fear of the young drug-dealers of his locality, without even 
trying to hide his sense of shame and powerlessness in the presence of 
other men (this interview was recorded in the midst of a soyem ceremony 


[prayers for the soul of the departed, on the third day of his demise]): 


Lyari used to be very safe. The people did not even use locks for their house. If 
they had to visit someone at the hospital or attend a wedding, they would leave 
their house under the care of neighbours. It was so safe, so peaceful [Itna tahaf~ 
fuz, itna aman tha). There was no fear of any sort [Kisi kism ka koi khauf nahin 
tha]. Today, in the same Lyari, and although I have reached the age of 57,1 am 
scared when I come home. I will be hoping that in the very street where I live, 
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I won't encounter a kid who will misbehave with me and will pull out his gun 
for one reason or another and... ¢haen!, thaen! [shoot me]. If somebody asks him 
why he shot me, he will say that I was passing through or that I was staring at 
him. These days, this is enough to justify murder and massacres. 


This perception of an internal threat over community space and the 
resulting sentiment of disempowerment—both at the individual and at 
the collective level—are also manifest in the crisis of local procedures for 
the management of violence. Thus, another of my respondents, a Sindhi 
fisherman from the Dhurai community, who has spent all his life in 
Khadda Market, points out how local populations gradually lost their 
grip over ‘trouble-makers’, and how the containment of violence within 
certain boundaries became increasingly difficult in the process: 


[When there is an incident of firing], people of this locality tend to go home and 
lock themselves in, for their own sake. This is the present situation. In the past, 
whenever some people started creating trouble, everyone used to get out, and tried 
to solve the matter [voh jakar suljha dete the]. They tried to identify the culprits 
and the nature of the issue, before chasing the troublemakers away [usko markar 
bhaga dete the]. If a grave injustice [zulm] or a theft was committed by someone, 
he would be exposed to a scolding, maybe a beating, or he would be tied up toa 
pole normally used for horses, and people would pour tar [kala thel] over him and 
throw eggs at him. That was the custom. But today the situation is such that if 
someone comes across a group of troublemakers, he avoids getting involved and 
heads home [agar koi panchayat ho rahi hai, to chalo bhai, ghali mein, ghar mein, aur 
derwaza bandh]. If one of your blood relatives is involved, you might interfere, 
but otherwise you'll prefer to stay out of it, without putting your life at risk. It was 
different in the past. When there was some noise in the middle of the night, the 
whole neighbourhood would wake up, get out and congregate to see what was 
going on. Ifa husband was beating his wife, they would knock on the door. ‘Why 
are you beating your wife, what is the reason for that? They would force the hus- 
band to get out and provide shelter to his wife. Then, in the morning, relatives 
would settle down the issue. Today, things are different. I try not to get involved 
[Aisa hota hai ki main bhi koshish karta hun ki a dekhun].” 


‘These sentiments of being disempowered and humiliated from within 
by local criminals and to be exposed to the wrath of the state as punish- 
ment for their transgressions do not exhaust the complex relations 
between Lyariites and their bandits, though. First of all, the presence of 
drug peddlers and users in public space has always been greater in cer- 
tain localities (Kalakot in the past, Baghdadi today) than in others. Sec- 
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ond, the perceptions of this threat seem to be strongly gendered. ‘The 
narrative of disempowerment by the Baloch nationalist activist quoted 
above deserves to be put in context with its antithesis, which comes in 
the shape of a narrative of female empowerment hinting at the ‘emascu- 
lation of Lyari’s men by local bandits. For the past two decades, Naveeda 
has been working with Lyari’s oldest NGO. As we recalled above, the 
head office of this NGO was looted and partially torched during the riots 
that followed Benazir Bhutto’s death. Shortly thereafter, the directors of 
the NGO were alerted that local gangsters had their eyes on the 200- 
yards terrain occupied by the organisation’s head office. Naveeda then 
took it upon herself, in the face of male fear and apathy, to defend the 
organisation's property: 

At a point, I was the only one sitting in office. I did everything. There was the 
danger of seeing the terrain captured in case we closed down. There were so many 
groups involved in the gang war and all of them had set their eyes on our office, 
ready to capture it. [...] So I decided to fully dedicate myself [Ham apne sar ki 
kimat laga li thi; lit. ‘I fixed a price on my own head, i.e. I got ready to sacrifice 
my life] and just sat there. Maybe because of the presence of /adies, they did not 
lay their hand on it. The presence of /adies deters the grabber [churane wala]. 
There were three or four of them then. The men were terrified [Male jo the, voh 
bahut dare hue the]. The problem in those days was that when you travelled from 
one area to another you could be abducted. So I gathered all my courage [jawa- 
nmardi| and faced the challenge. Then the situation improved gradually.” 


If I am inclined to nuance the attitudes of Lyariites towards the PAC 
it is also because almost all my respondents, Naveeda included, insisted 
that the expansion and consolidation of the PAC’s hold over Lyari 
resulted in a significant decline in street crime. Even Aziz, otherwise crit- 
ical of bandits he considered unsympathetic towards his own ethnic 
group, conceded that incidents of petty criminality had almost disap- 
peared and that Lyari was much safer than other, more privileged areas 
of Karachi: “Those of us who live in Lyari, when we go outside [Sahar], 
we are afraid that we could get our cell phones or anything snatched at 
gunpoint. When we re-enter into Lyari, this fear vanishes.’ Even their 
critics do not exclusively look at street-level, plebeian specialists of vio- 
lence as parasites of community space. As with the MQM, the domina- 
tion of the PAC over Lyari, however coercive and contested it may be, 
does not preclude contractual relations with the local population. These 
relations are crucial for the perpetuation of the PAC’s hold over Lyari. 
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‘The security of the streets, the rebooting of public services and the redis- 
tribution of the manna of drugs and extortion through welfare pro- 
grammes sustain this informal pact, with its guarantees of mutual 
protection: while these political bandits protect their constituents—essen- 
tially from their own violence, or from that of their retainers—these con- 
stituents are a human rampart against the police, which grows only thicker 
after each new raid. However, these contractual relations do not amount 
to a universal social contract mimicking citizenship. Despite the PAC 
leadership’s claims to the contrary, these relations of mutual protection 
primarily concern the Baloch population of Lyari, to the exclusion of 
other ethnic groups. Thus, when the Sindhi fisherman quoted above 
turned to Uzair Baloch for some support in the refurbishing of a school 
in Khadda, his request was turned down by the PAC’s leader, who sug- 
gested that his interlocutor was knocking on the wrong door: ‘I am not 
your [Sindhis’] patron’ (Main ne ap logon ka theka to nahin liya hai), replied 
the young ‘Don’. For Lyari’s self-proclaimed ‘social’ bandits, not all the 
poor are created equal. (N.B. this section was written before the implo- 
sion of the PAC and Uzair Baloch’s dramatic loss of authority during the 
last months of 2013) 


The Architecture of Safety 


Karachi’s geographies of fear are irreducible to the mental maps of the 
city’s residents. These representations inform and are actualised by terri- 
torial formations and transit systems reshaping the cityscape. Before turn- 
ing to these spatial formations of violence, two caveats are in order, 
though. First of all, one should remember that Karachi has a ‘long’ his- 
tory of ethnic clustering, which predates the escalation of violence in the 
second half of the 1980s. In Karachi as elsewhere in south Asia, the sep- 
aration of ethnic and religious groups in urban space combined logics of 
social exclusion (as exemplified by the Hindu ghettos that remain in exis- 
tence to this day in Ranchore Lines and Lyari)*! and cultural autonomi- 
sation. This mohalla system developed along a mosaic pattern, with 
different groups coexisting while remaining separate. It emerged incre- 
mentally in pre-colonial Karachi, without the formality it had assumed 
in the great, planned cities of medieval India. Moreover, in this modern 
city of migrants whose demographic growth, in the nineteenth century, 
was the outcome of rapid economic development, the dynamics of eth- 
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nic clustering were over-determined by economic factors. The largest eth- 
nic clusters developed around the port during the colonial period and 
around trading and industrial estates after Partition, as successive gen- 
erations of migrants relied upon their kin already settled in the city to 
find work and accommodation. This process of in-grouping, which facil- 
itated the acclimatisation of newcomers to the city, is exemplified by the 
transformation of Baloch semi-rural settlements along the banks of the 
Lyari river into Karachi’s largest working-class neighbourhood during 
the nineteenth century, and by the consolidation of the Pashtun presence 
around industrial areas such as SITE, in the west, or Landhi/Korangi, 
in the south-east, during the 1960s. In both cases, the ‘ethnic’ compo- 
nent in the formation of these working-class neighbourhoods was more 
social than ideological: ethnicity, in the restrictive sense of kinship, place 
of origin and language, played a major role in the demographic growth 
of these neighbourhoods but it only recently became a marker and a 
device for public claims (some local struggles for regularisation in post- 
colonial squatter settlements used ethnic bonds as a tool of mobilisation 
but rarely explicitly). Even in this restrictive sense, the ascribing of a cen- 
tral role to ethnicity or kinship in the formation of Karachi’s ‘ethnic 
enclaves’ can be deceptive. It tends to negate the multiplicity of dynam- 
ics at work in the formation of these largely unofficial neighbourhoods, 
particularly in the postcolonial period. The inflow of Urdu-speaking ref- 
ugees, in the aftermath of Partition, also led to the formation of ethno- 
linguistic clusters. However, many of these muhajir squatter-settlements 
(such as those that developed in and around Saddar) displayed a multi- 
class character that set them apart from other, lower-income migrant 
colonies.” Moreover, the magnitude of these migrations and the subse- 
quent ‘invasion of entire neighbourhoods by the muhajirin limited their 
dependence on middlemen already established in the city. Last but not 
least, these refugees received some assistance from the state—however 
insufficient it may have been—for their installation and rehabilitation. 
‘The conditions of arrival and settlement of later rural migrants, whether 
Punjabi or Pashtun, were radically different. These migrants arrived more 
gradually in the city, which made them more dependent on their ‘fellow 
villagers’ (ghar wale) already settled and set the basis for unequal patron- 
client relationships. And unlike the muhajirin, these migrants from the 
countryside or the highlands did not receive any support from the state, 
which further increased their dependence on ‘community patrons’ in 
terms of access to housing, employment or credit.” 
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Besides acknowledging the historicity of these dynamics of ethno-lin- 
guistic clustering shaped by migration, labour relations and state inter- 
vention, one has to stress that Karachi’s ethnic divide remains incomplete. 
Spaces of ethnic or sectarian mixing have not completely faded away in 
the city. Even within localities displaying a strong degree of ethnic cohe- 
sion and under the control of a single political party—two identity mark- 
ers that often coexist and reinforce each other—a handful of families 
from different ethnic stock can be found coexisting peacefully with the 
dominant group. As Laura Ring points out, such coexistence is not devoid 
of tensions, but these are not necessarily (and in fact rarely) related to 
ethnic or political differences. 

Having said that, it is undeniable that the proliferation of violence has 
reinforced the Karachiites’ pre-existing inclinations towards ethnic enclo- 
sure. A study conducted by a team of local economists in 1993, on the 
basis of a socio-economic survey of 6,275 households, concluded that 
‘Patterns of mobility in the city indicate that around 24 per cent of all 
moves are from neighbourhoods which are reputed to be violent to peace- 
ful ones. The concentration of households with similar ethnic backgrounds 
and observed patterns of mobility make ethnicity and the level of vio- 
lence possible determinants of choice of location in the city.’ Further, the 
authors of this study predicted ‘increased segregation of people by their 
ethnic backgrounds’. More originally, they raised the alarm concerning 
the risk of a new partitioning of the city between ‘high-risk’ areas and 
‘safe-rings’.*° These ominous predictions were validated in later years, to 
such an extent that 75 per cent of Karachi’s population currently live in 
ethnically or religiously tainted, if not homogeneous neighbourhoods.” 
In present-day Karachi, the traditional mosaic pattern survives in some 
lower-income neighbourhoods and katchi abadis, from Lyari to Orangi, 
whose residents sometimes take pride in the ethnic or religious diversity 
of the area (this is particularly true in Lyari, where the presence of Hin- 
dus was often invoked by my interlocutors to demonstrate the liberal 
spirit of their neighbourhood). The escalation of ethnic violence has been 
compromising the survival of these mixed neighbourhoods, though, the 
brutal eviction of thousands of Kutchis from Lyari during the summer 
of 2013 being a case in point (see Chapter 4). Apartment buildings, for 
their part, continue to show a significant degree of ethnic mixing.” How- 
ever, some changes are starting to take place there as well, following the 
attempts made by political parties to take control of some of these build- 
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ings and evict the residents affiliated with rival ethnic groups. This was 
exemplified by the combat between the MQM, the ANP and the JSQM 
in the Rabia City apartment complex of Gulistan-e-Jauhar in 2011. 
Finally, residential ‘colonies’ show contrasting trends. While the upscale 
areas concentrated in the south of Karachi (Defence and Clifton) con- 
tinue to show high levels of ethnic mixing and are more organised on a 
class than an ethnic basis, middle- and lower-middle-class ‘colonies’ and 
‘societies’ have been diversely affected by the phenomena of enclosure 
related to the degradation of the city’s security environment. 


Violence and Ethnic Segregation in Karachi 


‘The first neighbourhoods to be affected by the spiral of violence that 
engulfed Karachi in the 1980s were the dastis (which came to be known, 
more pejoratively, as katchi abadis from the 1970s onwards).** The for- 
mation of these bastis was predicated upon various logics of (self-)seg- 
regation, the most significant of which were language and place of origin. 
But these dastis were also integrative in the sense that they emerged as 
a ‘quasi-domestic space of Muslim solidarity and national integration’. 
While partially a continuation of the north Indian mohalla system, this 
organisation of urban space also relied upon a notion of the locality as 
an extension of the home,” which made the basżi ‘neither totally public 
nor entirely private’, a place where parda rules could be relaxed and where 
ethnic or sectarian parochialism could be transcended in the realisation 
of a Pan-Islamic nation—more a political project to be fulfilled than an 
everyday reality, but a galvanising moral and political programme none- 
theless.” And if cultural homogeneity was searched for and preserved 
within the basti, these lower-income neighbourhoods were tightly knit 
with each other, which ‘enabled recent settlers to feel fully integrated as 
new citizens’.“! All this changed during the 1980s, when the modes of 
access to these dastis, the power dynamics behind their formation and 
control, as well as the resistance they encountered, were drastically altered 
in the wake of the Afghan Jihad. Da//a/s, who guaranteed a minimal 
sense of security to basti-dwellers, were then sidelined by a new breed of 
slumlords. The ‘riots’ of 1985-1986 provided a cover for the Pashtun ‘land 
mafia to extend its sphere of influence, and the resistance of Urdu-speak- 
ing communities to this attempt had less to do with ethnicity than with 
an attempt to resist eviction or alienation at the hands of these new, ruth- 
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less slumlords (see Chapter 1). As they became sites of violent contests 
between land suppliers and later on political parties with distinct ethnic 
bases, the bastis ceased to be widely romanticised ‘quasi-domestic’ urban 
settlements. In the eyes of outsiders, they became increasingly associated 
with poverty, crime and parochial hatreds—not merely slums but urban 
jungles threatening the more ‘civilised’ parts of the city. In the eyes of 
basti-dwellers themselves, the experience of quasi-domesticity was ‘hol- 
lowed out’ from its original meaning.” Streets, parks, playgrounds, schools 
and even sewerage lines became battlefields or sites of performative vio- 
lence, where dead bodies were dumped or exhibited. 

Between its first electoral victories (1987-1988) and the dismantling 
of its ‘secondary state’ during the course of army, police and paramilitary 
repression (1992-1996), the MQM seemed to have succeeded in reviv- 
ing the old daszi ethos and enthusiasm of yore. Whereas outsiders saw the 
formation in MQM strongholds of ethnically homogenous, barricaded 
enclaves, as a manifestation of the party’s propensity towards separatism 
or as an illustration of its ‘fascist’ tendencies, the residents of these neigh- 
bourhoods—especially the disenfranchised Mohajir youth—initially cel- 
ebrated what could pass for a revival of quasi-domesticity, with its afferent 
notions of security, authenticity and spontaneity.* At the same time, 
though, these ethnic enclaves were fortified and turned into citadels, which 
became sites of brutal, sometimes grotesque excesses—a darker side to 
Mohajir neighbourly life that was epitomised by the MQM’ torture cells, 
whose existence was an open secret (cf. photographs in Appendix). The 
intervention of the army in 1992 broke the backbone of these de facto 
quasi-sovereign spaces. ‘Ihe gates and walls erected by the MQM at the 
entrance of its strongholds (cf. photographs in Appendix) were brought 
down by the army, which implemented a strategy of counter-insurgency 
that had several affinities with that of Ariel Sharon in Beirut, as it relied 
upon a matrix of strategically located observation points and checkpoints 
(army posts were built on major roundabouts and checkpoints at the 
entrance of Mohajir neighbourhoods), which was supplemented by a wide 
network of informers and undercover agents in public spaces, offices and 
educational institutions.“ In the meantime, the army helped recreate other 
no-go areas in the city, which were left to the control of the Haqiqis. To 
date, this remains the most extreme case of ethnic segregation ever wit- 
nessed in Karachi, in the shape of a coercive occupation and control, 
through terror tactics, of large urban settlements. The reconquista of these 
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‘no-go areas’ by the MQM in 2003 put an end to this exception. In these 
former strongholds of the party, there was no return to the euphoric local 
politics of the late 1980s/early 1990s. A large part of that enthusiasm had 
now shifted—at least temporarily—to revivalist religious groups such as 
the Dawat-e-Islami (see Chapter 5). But segregation along ethnic lines 
continued to be viewed as the best protection against everyday and extraor- 
dinary violence, a perception which was even reinvigorated in recent years, 
following an escalation of ethnic violence. 

At present, every ethnic group in the city has its citadels, guarded by 
self-proclaimed (though occasionally elected) representatives of the com- 
munity, with access to military resources. In these turf wars, the front- 
line takes the shape of the ‘interface’: points of contact between ethnically 
and politically distinct localities with a history of confrontation, where 
rioting or targeted attacks serve to expand the limes of the sanctuary, not 
only by capturing land but also by forcing the most uncertain popula- 
tions to take sides more unambiguously than they were ready to. Today, 
the most volatile of these interfaces are signalled by barriers painted in 
the colours of locally dominant political parties and by the number—and 
size—of bullet holes riddling the walls of the homes and shops awk- 
wardly sitting on these border areas (sometimes explicitly referred to as 
such by local residents, as in the case of the ‘India-Pakistan border’ sep- 
arating warring Urdu-speaking and Pashtun localities in Kati Pahari)“ 
(cf. photographs in Appendix). 


Qabza: The Politics of ‘Capture’, Between Land Contests 
and Urban Cleansing 


The competition over land and the involvement of political parties in this 
tussle is another important factor of ethnic consolidation—spatially at 
least, if not necessarily mentally. The argument that Karachi’s conflicts 
would merely be the outcome of greed and rivalries between local ‘mafias’ 
does not resist evidence. As Haris Gazdar and others have been empha- 
sising consistently, Karachi’s conflicts—and in particular the episodes of 
collective violence somewhat hastily qualified as ‘ethnic riots’—are pri- 
marily political in nature.“ But this is precisely why contests over land 
rights and uses are an integral part of the battles for Karachi. For land 
suppliers, the battle for real estate may well be primarily economic in 
nature (around 2010, 3,000 acres of land were converted annually into 
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100,000 plots in areas formerly occupied by urban villages [goths], the 
commercial value of these plots being estimated at 25 billion rupees [$250 
million]).*” But the motives of their political patrons are more complex, 
as they are not only concerned with the economic exchange value of land 
but also with its political usage value. As I already suggested in the pre- 
vious chapter, in a city such as Karachi, which has been subjected to tre- 
mendous pressure to accommodate newcomers since Partition, the 
provision of accommodation to one’s constituents has been a key element 
in the formation and sustaining of political clienteles. 

‘The complex status of land in Karachi must be recalled to understand 
the nature of the conflict. Currently, thirteen public agencies are involved 
in the control and development of land in the city. Besides the provin- 
cial and local governments, the federal government and the army (which 
inherited its cantonment areas from the British), the Railway, Port Qasim, 
the Karachi Port Trust (KPT), the Defence Housing Society (DHS), the 
Katchi Abadi Authority (KAA), Recent Allocations (Educational City), 
the Lyari Development Authority (LDA), SITE, as well as the Malir 
Development Authority (MDA) all own and control land in Karachi.** 
To the exclusion of residential ‘societies’, such as DHS, only 3.9 per cent 
of the land in the city is in private hands. This share is insignificant, espe- 
cially if one compares it with that of the provincial government (17.7 per 
cent) and even more so with that of the CDGK (30.9 per cent after the 
merger of the KDA and the KMC under the devolution plan imple- 
mented in 2001; cf. Fig. 5). Rampant corruption within these public 
agencies and, over the past two decades, their search for additional fund- 
ing, has led them to ‘auction off the family silver’, as Ardeshir Cowasjee 
puts it.” This unofficial privatisation of state-owned land has been at the 
heart of real estate speculation in Karachi since Partition. But it is also 
the only form of access to housing for more than half of the city’s pop- 
ulation, which continues to reside in unofficial settlements developed 
through exchanges between land suppliers, middlemen, policemen, pol- 
iticians and bureaucrats. 

While political leaders have been facilitating the occupation and sub- 
division of public land since the early days of Pakistan, political parties 
as institutions started coveting state-owned land for clientelistic purposes 
from the 1970s onwards. The PPP was the first political party to use land 
redistribution as a political tool, by instructing the KDA to sell large parts 
of Korangi, Gulshan-e-Iqbal and North Karachi to party loyalists at give- 
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Fig. 5: Distribution of land ownership rights in Karachi (in %) 
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away prices, while issuing ownership rights to the Baloch population of 
Lyari. These practices were continued by the regime of Zia-ul-Haq, dur- 
ing which the Chief Minister of Sindh, Ghous Ali Shah, ‘distributed 
thousands of plots of land in Karachi to government followers, who later 
made huge profits by selling this land to real estate traders’.*' Benazir 
Bhutto emulated her father’s policy when she sought to transfer vast tracts 
of undeveloped land in Hawke’s Bay to her constituents. As we saw ear- 
lier (see Chapter 4), this project failed in the face of red tape and misap- 
propriation of the projected land by some cadres of the PPP. Nevertheless, 
the first PPP government outdid its predecessors when it came to sell- 
ing off land to supporters: within a couple of years, more than 3,000 plots 
of land were sold below their market value by the KDA, on the instruc- 
tion of the Ministry of Housing and Town Planning.” Many building 
permits issued by the PPP government were however cancelled by Jam 
Sadiq Ali, the chief minister of Sindh in the following PML-(N) gov- 
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ernment, who re-allocated them to his own protégés, a practice which 
would be continued by all following governments.” 

‘This land-grabbing spree was accelerated by the implementation of 
the SLGO 2001. This devolution plan led to a considerable increase in 
malpractice, as it transferred from the provincial to the local government 
the responsibility of overseeing land use, housing and settlement in the 
city. By then, the most common form of unofficial land development was 
through the illegal—but unofficially state-sanctioned—conversion of 
agricultural land surrounding the city’s urban villages (goths) into resi- 
dential/commercial/industrial land. At present, the exact number of these 
goths remains uncertain. While the OPP puts the figure at 2,173, this 
figure has been disputed. Officially, Karachi had 808 villages in 2008, 458 
of which were regularised while 350 still awaited regularisation.** The 
lands attached to these villages are sanctioned for agricultural purposes 
by the provincial government’s land/revenue department (a sanction 
known as sanad) in the name of goth elders. Normally, such land cannot 
be sold, as the sanad merely provides permission to use it for agriculture 
and the related housing over a certain period of time (thirty years, after 
which the sanction can be extended). Such sanctioned land can be offi- 
cially converted into residential or commercial land (it is then known as 
sikni) but its selling being illegal, it always takes place unofficially—which 
is not to say that government officials are not involved in the process. 

Following the creation of the CDGK, the Nazims (the new mayors of 
the city’s “Towns’) supervised the demolition of several goths across Kara- 
chi. These evictions partook to a land-grabbing contest that was partic- 
ularly intense along the ring roads and highways linking Karachi with 
the rest of the country (the Northern Bypass, the Super Highway and the 
National Highway). Besides economic incentives (the value of land in 
outlying districts increased manifold following the construction of heavy- 
traffic roads), these real estate operations were informed by strategic con- 
cerns. Thus, by settling its constituents along these roads, the MQM aimed 
to deny an important source of leverage to its rivals (the ANP, in partic- 
ular) by hampering their capacity to cut off the city from the rest of Pak- 
istan during episodes of ethnic violence. The same parties were also 
planning to keep an eye on the goods—legal and otherwise—entering 
Karachi, with a particular concern for weapons shipments, which were 
susceptible to alter significantly the balance of power in the city. The con- 
trol of these highways through programmes of land acquisition and the 
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development of new colonies was an act of power in the sense of Elias, 
as they aimed to provide tactical advantage to respective political parties 
over their rivals by making them less dependent on others. Those con- 
trolling strategic roads could expect to introduce a disequilibrium in inter- 
dependencies, to their advantage. This proved to be a more complicated 
task than anticipated. The residents of some goths took up arms to resist 
the attempt of local authorities to demolish their settlements and make 
way for new colonies, as in Sikander Goth, in Gulshan-e-Iqbal town, in 
2006. And when some town Nazims did manage to demolish some of 
these goths with the backing of political parties and the support of munic- 
ipal bodies, they had to cope with the interference of some powerful land 
suppliers, who sided with goth elders in exchange for the latter’s permis- 
sion to develop new colonies on surrounding agricultural lands. This is 
exemplified by the story of Altaf Nagar, in Gadap Town. 

Between October 2006 and July 2007, bulldozers of the KDA demol- 
ished more than 300 houses in a section of Gulshan-e-Zia colony, in 
Orangi Town, as well as in several goths situated at the border between 
Orangi Town and Gadap Town, in order to make way for a new residen- 
tial colony called Altaf Nagar (The City of Altaf [Hussain]). This unof- 
ficial operation by public officials” was overseen by the Nazim of Orangi 
Town (who was affiliated with the MQM), who claimed that the area 
came under his jurisdiction, although this was disputed by the Nazim of 
Gadap Town (who was affiliated with the PPP). After the first demoli- 
tions, local goth elders (all these settlements have a Baloch/Sindhi pop- 
ulation) felt that they were caught between two ‘snakes’. The ‘black snake’ 
(kala sap) consisted of the political parties coveting their land, while the 
‘yellow snake’ (pila sap) took the shape of the land suppliers who guar- 
anteed them protection against the former in exchange for their permis- 
sion to develop surrounding agricultural lands. After considering these 
two options, goth elders decided to go with the yellow snake—a land sup- 
plier whose political clout and military resources forced the Nazim of 
Orangi Town to back down, fearing a major clash. The career of this par- 
ticular land supplier, Muhammad Khan, an Afridi Pashtun from Khyber 
Agency, bears testimony to the complex relations between the so-called 
‘land mafia’ and state agencies. Far from forming a ‘parallel government’ 
or a ‘para-state system’, these land suppliers have built their reputa- 
tion—and fortune—on intimate relations with state agents, which pro- 
vide them with political protection but also with operational resources. 
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A former driver in the KESC, Khan began his career in real estate in 
1990 by subdividing and selling land reserved for a poultry farm. This 
unofficial operation also involved an officer of the KMC, a senior police 
officer of the town’s police station and a councillor of the town’s admin- 
istration.” The volume of these activities only increased over the years, 
after Khan was approached by goth elders who were eager to sell unoffi- 
cially their sanctioned lands. From 1995 onwards, industrial areas were 
also set up in the abadi (settlement), which took the name of Muham- 
mad Khan Colony. In the following years, this settlement kept on expand- 
ing, reaching 2,500 acres in 2012. A conservative estimate puts the funds 
generated by the sale of the colony’s 75,000 plots at 11.25 billion rupees 
($112 million).*8 

In order to extend his influence within public institutions, Khan 
encouraged his two sons to join the local administration. One of them 
contested elections for the town’s Nazim seat and lost but the other was 
elected in 2005 as a general councillor of a Union Council. Besides infil- 
trating the state through his proxies, Khan patronised politicians and 
supported a local MNA and an MPA, who got elected with his support. 
‘The police, for their part, were neutralised, after succumbing to the per- 
suasiveness of Khan’s intermediaries, usually on a per plot sold rate. As 
a result, not only did Khan ensure the protection of his activities on the 
verge of legality, he also mobilised his contacts within the bureaucracy 
for the development of his unofficial colonies, which got access to water 
lines, electricity, sewerage systems, road networks, bus routes, and so on. 
By 2006, Khan had become one of the most powerful land suppliers in 
Karachi, and in the following years, even the MQM—which, at that time, 
was at the peak of its power—had to acknowledge his clout. This reali- 
sation came after a series of fierce clashes between the police and MQM 
militants on one side and militiamen recruited by goth elders and Muham- 
mad Khan on the other. During one of these clashes, the Naib Nazim of 
Orangi Town and a police officer were injured. A couple of months later, 
the two parties reached a settlement which was formalised by a hath- 
bandi (delimitation agreement) in late 2008.° At the end of the day, the 
MQM had to revise its ambitions from a fear of a showdown with this 
major figure of the unofficial economy, a development with far-reaching 
consequences. Not only did the party lose control over a strategic area of 
Karachi, this episode signalled the emergence of a new challenge to the 
MQM’s hegemonic ambitions, as the balance of power between Kara- 
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chi’s predominant political force and its new real estate magnates started 
shifting to the advantage of the latter. It should however be mentioned 
that the mobilisation of the media by experienced activists as well as the 
support of the Nazim of Gadap Town also contributed to the success of 
this anti-eviction movement. 

For Perween Rahman, the late director of the OPP, who took an active 
role in this case (on the goth elders’ side), the failure of the MQM to 
implement its agenda was a blessing for the city as it ‘stopped the polar- 
isation of Karachi’. A few weeks before her tragic disappearance in March 
2013, Rahman told me that, currently, ‘the area has a mixed population’. 
She was so thrilled with the outcome of this affair that she looked at it 
as one of the five defining moments in the postcolonial history of Kara- 
chi, after Partition (‘when the population shot up from 400,000 to 1.5-2 
million, which gave birth to the unofficial housing sector’), the Green 
Revolution (‘when the rural population was displaced by mechanisation 
and came to settle here’), the 1971 war in East Pakistan (which brought 
another influx of refugees to Karachi) and the pro-poor mobilisation of 
the PPP (when Z.A. Bhutto’s regime passed a bill to regularise unoffi- 
cial settlements).°° 

As the story of Altaf Nagar exemplifies, the use of coercion in real- 
estate operations is becoming increasingly risky in a context of general 
militarisation of Karachi’s society.“ Another way for political parties to 
gain control over apartment buildings and housing societies is through 
their residents’ committees, which are generally elected for two years and 
whose composition is often exhibited by the colour of the flags flying on 
top of apartment buildings or at the gates of a specific colony. Religious 
organisations have also used these committees to establish their writ over 
some residential societies. This is the case, for instance, with al-Akhtar 
Trust, an organisation listed by the United States Treasury Department 
as a terrorist group in 2003 for its alleged links with the Afghan Taliban 
and al-Qaeda, which has controlled the residential committee of the 
Sindh Baloch Cooperative Housing Society, in Gulistan-e-Jauhar, since 
2010. Local residents do not seem to be particularly concerned with the 
ideological leanings of the organisation. One of these residents told me 
in August 2012 that he had heard that the trust was somewhat contro- 
versial for its activities in Afghanistan, but that to his knowledge it was 
merely involved in the construction of hospitals in that country, an activ- 
ity which from his point of view could hardly be considered reprehensi- 
ble. A more pressing concern, for this middle-class resident, was the 
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provision of health facilities and security, two points on which he con- 
sidered that the trust had delivered on its promises, though he resented 
the ban enforced on the annual cultural festival previously organised by 
residents. The provision of security by the trust actually predated its con- 
trol of the local residents’ committee: it manages a local madrasa, the 
Jamia Ashraf-ul-Madaris, which had its own security system in the shape 
of AK-47s-toting private security guards, who according to this resident 
often hailed from Waziristan. This presence of armed men providing 
security to the madrasa seems to have had a trickle-down effect on the 
security of the neighbourhood at large, or at least on the feeling of secu- 
rity of its residents. Some years ago, a clash occurred between the guards 
of the madrasa and militants of the Shahid Bhutto faction of the PPP 
(led by Ginwa Bhutto, the Lebanese widow of Murtaza Bhutto), who 
tried to occupy a student hostel located on the outskirts of the colony. 
Two people were killed but for this resident, ‘these madrasa people dem- 
onstrated that they had power, that they had a kind of deterrence over 
others’. Another violent incident took place on 6 November 2012, when 
the Rangers raided the premises of the trust’s seminary while searching 
for a ‘high-valued militant’ from Swat, who had come to visit Maulana 
Hakim Akhtar. An exchange of fire ensued, and although no loss of life 
was reported, two madrasa students were injured in the crossfire, while 
the wanted militant managed to slip away. One would have thought 
that such incidents would compromise the feeling of security of local res- 
idents. However, when I asked the resident quoted above how he and 
others in the locality had reacted to the incident, I was told that, ‘it didn’t 
bother residents of the locality much since many people believe that these 
types of raids are just cosmetic [...] People did talk about it for a couple 
of days and then it was business as usual.’ 

Another mode of penetration into residential colonies used by politi- 
cal parties, and most notably by the MQM, is through the leasing of secu- 
rity personnel. According to the same resident of the Sindh Baloch 
Cooperative Housing Society, who was a witness to such practices in 
neighbouring colonies, “Ihe MQM offers local residents to erect barriers 
and to station guards at the entrance of their locality, who sometimes 
happen to be students with licensed arms. This happens with the support 
of the people. They don’t have a choice, because the police don't help 
them’.® This form of armed clientelism does not stop with the provision 
of physical security, though. Once they establish their writ over a local- 
ity, MQM cadres promptly deliver basic services as a ‘favour’ to their new 
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protégés. On the contrary, the localities escaping the control of the party 
are often deprived of these facilities. Thus, the Sindh Baloch Cooperative 
Housing Society, where the MQM only has a limited presence, is the 
only locality in this part of Gulistan-e-Jauhar without a water supply. 

To what extent do these practices of land grabbing and territorial 
expansion or consolidation reinforce ethnic boundaries and affiliations? 
On the one hand, the example of the Sindh Baloch Cooperative Hous- 
ing Society suggests that the control of a political or religious organisa- 
tion over a certain locality is not necessarily detrimental to its ethnic mix 
(the population of that particular colony remains much more diverse than 
its denomination suggests). It also shows that support to the said organ- 
isation, as far as it programme of local governance is concerned, does not 
mechanically translate into adhesion to its larger social or political agenda. 
However, the control of residents’ committees by political or religious 
organisations may indeed be seriously detrimental to ethnic and social 
pluralism. Besides the rather benign example of the Sindh Baloch Coop- 
erative Housing Society and the ban on its annual festival, another illus- 
tration of this is provided by the MQM’s attempt to evict Pashtun 
labourers from the residential colonies and apartment buildings under 
its control, working towards the advent of ‘clean’ urban spaces, where all 
signs of ethnic otherness would have been erased. In Rizvia Co-opera- 
tive Housing Society, for instance—a Shia-dominated colony in Naz- 
imabad, where the residents’ committee is under the control of the 
MQM-—Pashtun restaurant owners and shopkeepers started receiving 
threatening letters such as this one in 2008: 


Salam Aleikum! 


Through this letter I would like to bring to your notice that your hotel has become 
a gathering point for unpleasant individuals [napasandida afrad ka markaz]. Local 
residents | ah/-e-mohalla| complain that suspicious individuals [mushtaba-o-mash- 
kuk afrad] visit your restaurant and spend hours in a row there. For this reason, 
local residents are concerned that some untoward situation [naghani surat-e-hal| 
could develop in the near future, which could result in a loss of lives and dam- 
ages to properties. 


‘Therefore, we request you to close down your restaurant on short notice. 
Sincerely, 


[Signed by the Honorary Secretary of 
Rizvia Co-operative Housing Society—name withheld]. 
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‘This attempt at ‘urban cleansing’ resembles that of Mumbai’s Shiv Sena 
in the 1990s, which ‘translated the problem of scarce space into the imag- 
inary of cleansed space’—in that case, ‘a space without Muslim bodies’.*” 
In Karachi, elements of this project can be discerned in the violent cam- 
paign of the MQM against Pashtun restaurant owners, street vendors and 
daily labourers under the garb of a movement against ‘talibanisation since 
2008. But whereas this project of urban cleansing was primarily informed 
by a battle for space, however spectral, in the case of Mumbai,® it was pri- 
marily related to a battle for votes in the case of Karachi. The hostility of 
the MQM was not directed against the Taliban per se but against the 
ANP and the growing number of Pashtuns at large, which were seen as a 
greater challenge for the MQM’s hegemony over Karachi—a (mis)per- 
ception which would help the actual Taliban strengthen their hold over 
certain parts of Karachi from 2012 onwards (see Chapter 4). The violence 
unleashed by MQM target killers against ordinary Pashtuns became inte- 
gral to a proper project of ethnic cleansing, a vain but bloody attempt at 
reversing demographic trends in the city. Whereas the violence of the Shiv 
Sena against Muslims could be read as a ‘bizarre utopia of urban renewal’,” 
the MQM’s war on ordinary Pashtuns and the ANP proceeded from a 
no less fantastical project of exclusive urban ownership. 

In the opposite direction, ethnic cohesion can also become a tactics 
for land grabbing. Thus, a notorious Sindhi nationalist leader and land 
supplier is currently trying to attract lower-income members of the Chris- 
tian minority to capture some vacant land along the National Highway. 
In August 2012, a middleman involved in this operation explained to me 
that plots of 80 to 120 yards were allocated to ‘poor people’ at a ‘very low 
price’. Preference was given to Christians as they were thought to be 
harder to evict: any attempt to displace them would be met with accu- 
sations of ‘anti-minority bias’. Although the motives of this particular 
land supplier were primarily economic, the same could not be said of his 
political patrons. As the aforementioned middleman explained, such 
operations help the PPP ‘strengthen its vote bank on tips of the National 
Highway’ and ‘break the chain of ANP supply routes’. 


Mass Transit and the Relegation of Neighbourhoods of Exile 


Far from being neutral, urban development projects are an answer to the 
estrangement between ethnic communities, while reinforcing it. This 
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politicisation of urban development culminated under the mandate of 
Mustafa Kamal, City Nazim (mayor) between 2005 and 2010. Kamal’s 
dynamism and his commitment to transform Karachi into a global city 
on par with Dubai gained him acclaim from the Urdu-speaking middle 
and upper classes as well as from foreign experts, going a long way towards 
the rehabilitation of the MQM’s image, from a violent and disruptive 
party to a responsible and competent manager of Karachi’s urban affairs. 
Kamal committed much of his time and energy to the alleviation of Kara- 
chi’s structural transport problem. This issue has a particular resonance 
in Karachi, where everyone remembers the spiral of violence ignited by 
Bushra Zaidi’s death in a traffic accident, and where the creation of a 
mass transit system has been a matter of debate since the first attempts 
at urban planning conducted in postcolonial Karachi in the early 1950s 
(the MRV Plan, for instance, recommended a mass transit rail system). 
‘Mass Transit’, in Karachi, is not merely a matter of concern for urban 
planners and commuters in a hurry, but also for poets and novelists con- 
cerned with the human fabric of their city, as exemplified by Maniza 
Nagqvi’s acclaimed eponymous novel. Mass Transit was published in 1998 
and tells the story of Safina, a young woman recently returned to Kara- 
chi after a long stay abroad. The city which she confronts is both buoy- 
ant and chaotic, torn apart by spasmodic outbursts of violence. And for 
Safina, all of Karachi’s problems come up to one key issue—its lack of a 
mass transit system: 


The problem with the city, she decided, was that it didn't have some sort of a 
mass transit system like a subway. [...] Buses, rickshaws, taxis, motorcycles, vans, 
and cars. Everyone was in a compartment. No matter what the size of the con- 
finement may be, everyone remained isolated.” 


Mustafa Kamal had a different conception of mass transit, though. For 
the young mayor of Karachi and other promoters of the ‘megacity dream’,” 
mass transit was essentially a matter of ‘smooth and hassle-free traffic 
flow’, as a promotional document issued by the CDGK in 2009 empha- 
sised. The first section of this document advertising the accomplishments 
of the MQM city government is devoted to ‘flyovers’, ‘underpasses’ and 
other ‘interexchanges’, with their promises of a fluid and un-promiscu- 
ous circulation. The text accompanying the pictures of these various proj- 
ects reveals, in hesitant English, the quasi-erotic resonance of these 
fantasies of circulation: ‘First time people are enjoying the driving plea- 
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sure, which had been a dream in the past.’”” The flyover was the fetish of 
the hyperactive mayor and his entourage, the symbol of their commit- 
ment to speed and urban modernity. And so Karachi became a city of 
flyovers: forty-six were commissioned between 2001 and 2012, while four 
were still under construction in July 2012.” Rumours of corruption have 
been doing the rounds, arguing that the MQM’s leadership was falsify- 
ing the tenders and collecting huge sums from builders for each project, 
and that the attraction of the city government for these emblems of 
modernity was much more profane than it seemed. But the rumours 
remained unsubstantiated—no one was prosecuted, let alone convicted— 
and despite occasional collapses of these hastily built structures,” their 
construction continued. Karachi’s upper and middle classes were jubi- 
lant: they could now drive across the city—to visit friends, relatives or 
clients, for instance—by bypassing ‘tension-prone areas’. The completion 
of the Lyari Expressway and, more recently, the inauguration of a flyover 
linking Orangi-5 and North Nazimabad, made it possible for drivers to 
bypass two of the most volatile parts of the city: Lyari and its impover- 
ished inner city, as well as the Pashtun-dominated areas stretching 
between Banaras Chowk and Orangi. As such, the Lyari Expressway and 
the Banaras Chowk flyover were primarily meant to cater to the elec- 
toral base of the MQM—middle-class and lower-middle-class Moha- 
jirs—by ensuring that they could circulate freely and safely across the 
city, without any risk of a confrontation with their ethnic others, whether 
Baloch or Pashtun. If these projects were justified by the necessity to 
reroute traffic and alleviate the burden of this traffic over the city centre, 
it also had an important and self-conscious political dimension. Whereas 
the Safina of Mass Transit dreamt of de-compartmentalising transport 
across Karachi, the promoters of the ‘world class city’ fantasise about ten- 
sion-free corridors linking ‘safe rings’ by bypassing ‘high risk’ areas. 
Nausheen Anwar, an assistant professor of urban studies at the Institute 
of Business Administration, does not say otherwise: “Think of “bypass- 
ing” Lyari or “bypassing” the lower-income colonies that pepper the mar- 
gins of the KPT Expressway,’ as if the merits of that ‘bypassing’ were 
obvious to her middle-class Urdu-speaking interlocutor (incidentally, it 
was not, and the author of the article felt the need to disassociate her- 
self from Anwar’s language).” The partition of space that Nizat Ahmad 
and his colleagues at the University of Karachi had anticipated in the 
early 1990s was becoming a reality. Fear, ethnic politics and urban moder- 
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nity collided within the MQM’s flyovers and their dead spaces, which 
effectively partitioned the city between those flying over and those liv- 
ing down under. This strategy of bypassing lower-income, ethnically 
‘other’ and politically volatile areas was not lost on the residents of these 
localities. As a Baloch nationalist activist from Lyari told me in August 
2012, “Today, Lyari has become so isolated from the rest of the city [bam 
garhi mein gire hue hain; lit.‘we have been thrown into a pit’]. They have 
built new roads such as the Northern Bypass [between 2002 and 2007], 
and none of these newly built roads ever turns towards Lyari. Even in 
colonial Africa, people were treated better than in Lyari today!’ One does 
not need to be a Baloch nationalist to acknowledge the social cost of such 
contributions towards a mass transit system in Karachi. Besides reinforc- 
ing feelings of alienation among the residents of what increasingly resem- 
ble neighbourhoods of exile, these megaprojects involve the demolition 
of lower-income housing and the displacement of already disenfranchised 
populations on a massive scale (the construction of the Lyari Express- 
way thus required the displacement of 24,000 families), not to mention 
their controversial impact on the environment. If this was not enough, 
these megaprojects partake of the symbolic marking of the city by its 
predominant party and end up reinforcing the idea that Karachi belongs 
to Mohajirs and their political representatives. Thus, the flyover inaugu- 
rated in April 2012 in SITE Town was initially approved by the Sindh 
government as the ‘Habib Bank Flyover’, in reference to the famous inter- 
section where the four-lane flyover was erected, the Habib Bank Chow- 
rangi. But during the inaugural ceremony for construction, in April 2011, 
the (MQM) Governor of Sindh, Ishrat-ul-Ebad, announced that the 
bridge would be renamed ‘Afza Altaf Flyover’, after Altaf Hussain’s 
daughter. SITE officials were apparently ‘left in a daze’ at the move, which 
also embarrassed the Sindh government, as the (PPP) chief minister had 
approved the construction under a more neutral name.” 


Conclusion 


‘The increasing sense of vulnerability of ordinary men, women and chil- 
dren of Karachi to political and criminal violence is upsetting individual 
and collective routines ensuring the containment of this violence in every- 
day life, and thus preventing its habituation. Daily routines can even be 
turned against themselves: instead of providing a sense of confidence in 
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repetition, they can become a source of vulnerability. This is particularly 
true of Karachi’s middle- and upper-class families, who have been exposed 
to extortionists using their intimate knowledge of the daily schedules of 
their victims or their children to threaten them. At the other end of the 
social spectrum, itinerant vendors, who usually follow the same route 
every day, can also become soft targets for kidnappers and killers settling 
scores for their political patrons. And while the evasive tactics and mea- 
sures of containment of the past tend to become obsolete, the herme- 
neutic of urban danger no longer provides comfort. The urban environment 
becomes increasingly difficult to decipher, its moods no longer as pre- 
dictable as they used to be. 

Besides compromising the routinisation of violence, fear is literally 
reshaping Karachi, as the public policies of the CDGK in the field of 
mass transit or the increasing regrouping of the city’s population on self- 
conscious ethnic patterns illustrate. And in a city where uncertainty on 
all levels is fast increasing, even the devices against fear are subject to 
contradictory interpretations, their function unfixed and contested. This 
rudimentary architecture of slabs, sandbags and iron barriers is never 
what it seems. A ten-feet high concrete slab at the entrance of a street, 
as in the Pashtun settlements of Kati Pahari, could well be a protective 
device for the local residents against gunfire (this, at least, is what local 
ANP activists told me). But it could also be turned into a morcha (shoot- 
ing post) during the next round of interparty violence (cf. photographs 
in Appendix). Similarly, the rudimentary barriers of corrugated iron, 
often painted with the colours of the party, that block the entry to every 
lane in many MQM-dominated localities, are officially meant to prevent 
‘dacoities’ (thefts) by making it more difficult for motorised thieves to 
enter and escape from these localities. But these barriers are also a pro- 
tection against target killers, and as such constitute visual reminders that 
the war is going on, unabated. 
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CONCLUSION 


Unlike other situations of prolonged urban warfare, such as those wit- 
nessed in Beirut in the 1980s or in some Colombian cities during the 
1980s and 1990s, Karachi’s ordered disorder has stood the test of time. 
Almost thirty years after the death of Bushra Zaidi and the ‘ethnic riots’ 
that followed, Karachi is more contested than ever. The original condi- 
tions of possibility of this ordered disorder were updated by a series of 
demographic, strategic and economic developments, through which they 
also sustained each other. The re-internationalisation of Afghan conflicts 
and Pakistan’s contribution to the ‘war on terror’ led to the displacement 
of tens if not hundreds of thousands of Pashtuns to Karachi, with the 
conflicts around its ‘ownership’ and its relations with the rest of the coun- 
try taking on a new intensity in the process. These large-scale displace- 
ments of population also reinforced trends towards the informalisation 
of the city and its development, be it in the field of housing, water-sup- 
ply, employment, security, dispute settlement,... Another outcome of Pak- 
istan’s contribution to the war on terror was the rise of a new war economy 
around the transport of NATO cargo from Karachi to Afghanistan—a 
highly profitable trade (generating approximately $500 million a year in 
2010)! that nurtured an equally lucrative unofficial economy through the 
pilfering of NATO supplies, the extortion of transporters and the smug- 
gling of foreign goods under fake ISAF documents forged by officials at 
the Karachi Port Trust (KPT).? Paradoxically, those who profited the 
most from this trade were the Afghan and Pakistani Taliban, who received 
millions of dollars as ‘protection charges’ from NATO and ISAF? But 
this trade also had significant repercussions over ‘political’ and ‘ethnic’ 
conflicts in Karachi. Thus, the conflict between the MQM and the PAC 
was fuelled by a competition for the control of Karachi’s market of pro- 
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tection, including that of the transporters carrying NATO cargo transit- 
ing through the city. This ‘NATO factor’ in Karachi’s conflicted politics 
is bound to remain topical in the years to come, as large quantities of 
equipment used by these troops will have to be shipped back from Kara- 
chi’s port—a matter of serious concern for NATO countries.* 

‘The reasons for the perpetuation of Karachi’s chronic disorder should 
also be looked at further, in the response—or the lack thereof—of for- 
eign powers to this protracted crisis. While the regionalisation of Leb- 
anese conflicts contributed to their escalation, their international politics 
also participated in their resolution and to the gradual normalisation of 
the situation in Beirut.” The threat of their extradition to the United 
States, for its part, seems to have accelerated the demobilisation of 
Colombian paramilitaries, a development which significantly impacted 
the level of violence in a city like Medellin.* On the contrary, in the case 
of Karachi, the imperatives of the war on terror seem to play in favour 
of the status quo. The position of the British government towards the 
MQM could significantly evolve in the coming months, as the enquiry 
into Imran Farooq’s murder follows its course.’ Until now, though, the 
accusations of remote-controlled political violence waged against the 
exiled leadership of the party have fallen on deaf ears in Britain. For all 
the controversies surrounding him and his party, Altaf Hussain has served 
British and American interests by standing against religious ‘extremists’ 
and giving visibility to a moderately enlightened if not pro-Western pub- 
lic at a time when anti-Occidentalism seemed to rule supreme over Pak- 
istan. After all, this is the party that organised mammoth ‘anti-terrorism 
rallies’ in the wake of the 11 September attacks, at a time when the jihadis 
aimed at demonstrating their street power throughout urban Pakistan. 
The MQM also provided the British government with access to Paki- 
stan’s corridors of power and to information on the ground, making Kara- 
chi ‘one of the few places left on earth in which the Americans let Britain 
take the lead’.’ In return, the prolonged complacency of this ‘long-time 
stakeholder in Karachi politics” towards the MQM and its disruptive 
tactics undoubtedly contributed to the sustainability of Karachi’s violent 
government. 

While the original circumstances of Karachi’s ordered disorder and 
the MQM’s predominance found a source of sustenance in these national 
and international developments, new actors and thus new power rela- 
tions started emerging. The violent escalation witnessed since 2007 is not 
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the sign of a descent into chaos but of a series of reconfigurations of 
Karachi’s ordered disorder, from an oligarchic two-tier game to an increas- 
ingly democratic multi-level one." The years 2008-2013, during which 
time the MQM maintained an uneasy co-operation with the PPP and 
the ANP in Sindh and in Islamabad already signalled a transition in 
Karachi politics, which saw the MQM’s power being curtailed by an 
increasingly affluent, numerous and vocal Pashtun community, repre- 
sented by the ANP. This transition involved a certain amount of violence, 
as exemplified by the events of 12 May 2007 and the vain attempt made 
by the MQM to roll back the influx of Pashtuns into Karachi in the fol- 
lowing years. The predominance of the MQM—which culminated 
between 2005 and 2008, when the party controlled tightly the local gov- 
ernment while keeping the provincial government at bay—was already 
challenged by these developments. With the advent of a three-sided coali- 
tion in the province and at the centre, the MQM was downgraded to the 
position of a primus inter pares, within a configuration increasingly 
resembling an inter-party oligarchy (the military, which in the 1990s did 
not hesitate to intervene directly in Karachi politics, had now backtracked 
and contented itself with a more distant observer role). However divided, 
political parties were still calling the shots—sometimes literally, as the 
events of July and August 2011 demonstrated. In recent years, however, 
the power differential between the players on the upper level of the game 
(political parties) and those on the lower levels (violent entrepreneurs of 
different kinds, such as land suppliers, sectarian and jihadist organisa- 
tions, criminal gangs,...) has been decreasing. This shift in Karachi’s ‘con- 
stellations of the balance of power’! was the combined outcome of the 
growth in military capability achieved by these lower-level players, of 
their rising economic clout (as a result of a fast liberalising market of 
protection and a thriving unofficial housing sector, in particular) and of 
the self-confining of the so-called ‘law and order forces’ to the role of a 
referee arbitrating the violent conflicts among the players of the upper 
and lower levels as well as between them. These violent entrepreneurs, 
who had often been instrumentalised by political parties in the past, now 
started standing toe-to-toe with their former patrons, when they did not 
try to revert the terms of domination. As multi-level games democratise, 
lower-level players tend to consider that they are no longer the retainers 
of upper-level players and that, on the contrary, the latter are there for 
their benefit.” In Karachi, this general trend finds its best illustration in 
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the recent transformation of the relationship between the PAC and the 
PPP. This is not an isolated case, though, and other political parties— 
including the MQM-—are increasingly constrained by the actions of 
criminal groups and unofficial entrepreneurs whom they used to con- 
sider their dependents. 

Despite what many adversaries of the party would like to believe, it is 
therefore highly unlikely that the weakening of the MQM—which 
remains relative, but which is now indisputable, whether in electoral, mil- 
itary or financial terms'’—will bring durable peace to the city. As this 
book aims to demonstrate, the crystallisation of an ordered disorder in 
Karachi during the late 1980s/early 1990s was irreducible to the strate- 
gies of the political parties that competed for the control of the city and 
its resources, even the most powerful ones. Moreover, the predominance 
of the MQM brought some order to the city. It translated into contested 
but relatively stable patterns of domination, which introduced some pre- 
dictability up until the violence and disorder that were consubstantial to 
the reproduction of this domination. As a result, the marginalisation of 
the MQM in the urns and in the armed politics that has become the 
trademark of Karachi over the years will probably bring greater instabil- 
ity and uncertainty, as well as a continuous rise in the level of violence. 

This phase of terror could be temporary, as the demographic changes 
at work in the city and the increasing difficulty faced by individual polit- 
ical parties to contain violent entrepreneurs on their own could constrain 
these parties to soften their ethnic stance and build cross-ethnic coali- 
tions." The growing threat posed by the Pakistani Taliban's shift to log- 
ics of territorialisation, since 2012, could provide such a meeting ground 
for self-declared secular parties such as the MQM, the PPP and the 
ANP. However, as the volatile coalition politics of 2008-2013 demon- 
strated, the advent of such coalitions is no guarantee, in itself, of a pacifi- 
cation of Karachi politics. Moreover, even if political parties committed 
collectively to a more civil code of conduct, the shift in power balances 
described above suggests that this will not suffice in allaying Karachi’s 
endemic violence. Recent developments, such as the tussle between the 
PAC and the PPP in Lyari, the showdown between the MQM and 
Muhammad Khan in Altaf Nagar or the eviction of the ANP from its 
former strongholds at the hands of the Taliban unequivocally demon- 
strated that mainstream political parties have lost some ground to a new 
breed of de facto sovereigns in several parts of the city. A growing num- 
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ber of stakeholders, all of whom have formidable economic and military 
resources, are determined to defend their sense of entitlement to the city. 
In this context, the culture of terror sponsored by political parties and vio- 
lent entrepreneurs could continue to upset everyday life and compromise 
pluralistic urban living in the city, radically altering its cosmopolitanism. 

At the same time, there is little scope for this increasingly disorderly 
configuration—or, more precisely, for this democratising multi-level 
game—to lead to a proper situation of anarchy or to a full-blown civil 
war. The political landscape of Karachi remains too prone to state inter- 
vention (by the various branches of the security apparatus but also, and 
this is a more recent trend, by the judiciary) to descend into utter chaos. 
This is what the crackdown against alledged ‘target killers’, ‘extortion- 
ists’ and ‘gangsters’ launched by Nawaz Sharif’s government in early Sep- 
tember 2013 demonstrated. Hundreds of suspects were arrested and this 
grand operation overseen by the Rangers brought some respite in the 
violence plaguing the city. Although many residents doubted that this 
lull would last, considering the astoundingly low rate of conviction of 
suspected criminals in Pakistani courts and the extent of their political 
protections in a city like Karachi, the state once again demonstrated its 
resilience nonetheless. While remaining prone to such state interven- 
tions—however flawed these may be—Karachi has also become too 
atomised to lend itself to a conventional civil war between incumbents 
and insurgents. Instead, the city faces a proliferation of highly localised 
turf wars that result from an increasingly even competition—and thus 
from more balanced power relations—at all levels of the game. As the 
number of players increase, any ‘figuration runs the risk of becoming 
increasingly disorganised and of seeing its functioning deteriorate.” But 
the game may pursue its course nonetheless. Save for a few emerging 
protagonists of Karachi’s battles (such as the Pakistani Taliban), most 
stakeholders do not challenge the order of things—namely, parliamen- 
tary democracy and a liberalising economy—but aim to maximise their 
gains within the prevalent conditions. In this context, the creative repro- 
duction of Karachi’s ordered disorder, that is, its continuous reconfigu- 
ration in the course of its actualisation, is all set to pursue its course. And 
if past regulatory mechanisms, which relied upon strong power differ- 
entials between the state security apparatus and political parties but also 
between the latter and violent entrepreneurs, may no longer be in order, 
others seem to be emerging at the lower levels of the game, from the 
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very violent interactions that have repeatedly brought the city to a halt 
in recent years. 

‘The ongoing mutations of real estate politics in the city, which played 
such a critical role at every stage of Karachi’s conflicts, are a case in point. 
The escalation of violence witnessed in recent years was fuelled by a fierce 
competition between the various land suppliers operating in the city, both 
within and without political parties. This race focused, in particular, on 
the subdivision and development of agricultural land attached to the 
city’s urban villages. It begun at the tail-end of Pervez Musharraf’s rule 
and culminated in 2011 before receding, as there was simply less and less 
available land. Between 2008 and 2013, the PPP government started 
approving land titles for the goths, first at the collective level of the abadi 
(settlement) and later on at the individual level of residents. According 
to Perween Rahman, the late director of the OPP, more than half of the 
city’s goths had been approved in this way by February 2013, providing 
their residents with some security against land grabbers of all kinds. As 
Rahman emphasised, “There is still some land [to grab], but not huge 
chunks.’ As a result, practices of land grabbing have become less spec- 
tacular, which is not to say that illicit real estate operations have stopped 
altogether. A new practice emerged recently in the shape of ‘doubling’, 
which consists, for a land supplier, in reselling land to several buyers at 
the same time, letting them fight among themselves for ownership rights. 
Moreover, various forms of encroachments are still taking place in grave- 
yards, parks and drainage channels, as well as on coastal land.*6 

If the days of the great land rush seem to be over in Karachi, people 
still kill ‘instantly’ for land, Perween Rahman added. Her assumption was 
tragically validated a few weeks later by her own murder, which was prob- 
ably commissioned by the so-called ‘land mafia’ she had so consistently 
engaged, and occasionally antagonised. No one was more familiar with 
the ground realities of Karachi’s roughest neighbourhoods than she was. 
Rahman's observations thus deserve to be kept in mind at the time of 
closing this book. This sensitive analyst of Karachi’s contested terrain was 
well aware that the battles for the city involved an ever increasing num- 
ber of protagonists, but also that the dividing lines between this grow- 
ing number of belligerents increasingly ran across them, with a large 
number of killings currently taking place within political parties, in rela- 
tion to personal or financial disputes. This development has important 
implications. It suggests that Karachi’s ordered disorder is not a zero- 
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sum game, where the weakening of some players (state agencies, politi- 
cal parties,...) would mechanically translate into the strengthening of 
others (criminal groups, religious organisations,...). Not only do the 
members of these groups circulate between them: they can also occupy 
several positions at the same time, these dynamics of straddling being 
exemplified by the involvement of public officials in the unofficial hous- 
ing sector, by the participation of the police in criminal activities and by 
the sheltering of petty criminals by political parties and jihadist organ- 
isations. Karachi’s ordered disorder is not only growing more complex 
but also more opaque, so much so that its participants have lost the capac- 
ity to represent themselves in the game in its entirety as much as in deci- 
phering individual moves, including those by their own ‘team’. In such 
opaque and uncontrollable configurations, the game starts to take on a 
life of its own and the individual player ‘gradually becomes aware of his 
inability to understand and control it’. If the growing opacity of Kara- 
chi’s ordered disorder and the chronic uncertainty descending upon its 
protagonists and their audience are a case in point, a similar phenome- 
non seems to be at work in the reconfiguration of the jihadist/sectarian 
scene in Pakistan at large: nobody knows any longer who works with 
whom, for whom and under whose protection. 

Despite this opacity and the awareness growing among individual play- 
ers (even the most powerful ones) that they cannot figure out, let alone 
control the whole game, Perween Rahman remained convinced that Kara- 
chi was no¢ an anarchic metropolis, and she doubted that the evolutions 
of recent years could be the prelude to a general conflagration. Accord- 
ing to her: 


Different land suppliers might be supporting certain political parties but at the 
bottom line they are partners... They often come from the same area... And they 
have to work... Sultan Bhai can work with Subhan [Rahman is here referring 
to two notorious land suppliers], it’s not a problem... That’s why, after a while, 
there has to be peace. [Episodes of collective violence] cannot extend for too 
long... The bottom line is more about personalities: who gets along with whom. 
It’s the same for political parties: they can make statements against each other 
but this won't prevent them from working together in land supply, like the MQM 


and Sindhi nationalists for instance.® 


One does need to subscribe to functionalist or peace through com- 
merce paradigms to endorse this statement. More subtly, Rahman pointed 
out that even those violent entrepreneurs—such as land suppliers—who 
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owe their economic and political clout to decades of violence and disor- 
der tend to recreate incrementally, through their interdependencies, a 
‘flexible lattice-work of tensions’? moderating their endemic conflicts 
while setting the conditions for their reproduction. Beneath the appar- 
ent chaos descending upon the city, an emerging order is profiling itself. 
‘The configuration that it will give shape to—and that will reshape it in 
turn—could well be more violent, more volatile and even more intracta- 
ble than the one that preceded it, though. Granted, the continuous esca- 
lation and increasingly random nature of political and criminal violence 
in Karachi are no hindrance to its routinisation, that is, to its manage- 
ment through everyday procedures aiming at reducing the level of threats. 
As Perween Rahman used to say, “There’s always a way of working when 
there’s chaos.’ She emphasised, for instance, how Karachi’s commuters 
like herself started stocking food in their cars after the riots that engulfed 
large parts of the city in the aftermath of Benazir Bhutto’s killing, so that 
they wouldn't be caught unprepared by another prolonged episode of 
rioting.” However, such routines for the management of violence are 
never more than an attempt to adapt to a fast-changing and irreducibly 
unpredictable environment. If one can work one’s way around ‘chaos’, 
there is no business ‘as usual’ in such fluid situations. And on such a rough 
sea, even the most experienced and prudent navigators are never guar- 
anteed to return safely to port. Perween Rahman was well aware of this, 
and this is what made her commitment to improving the living condi- 
tions of Karachi’s denizens so striking. One can only hope that her cal- 
lous murder will be vindicated by a new generation of political activists 
and social reformers who, without losing sight of the realities of Kara- 
chi’s mean steets, will be as committed as she was in upholding the pos- 
sibility of a common world for Karachi’s battle-weary populations. 
‘This task is more pressing than ever, for Karachi but also for Pakistan 
at large. Because of Karachi’s enduring centrality in the national econ- 
omy but also because of the city’s increasingly complex ethnic mix, the 
country will not pull itself back from the brink without bringing Kara- 
chi on board. Among many others, Karachi bears the nickname ‘mini- 
Pakistan’ for its ethnic, linguistic and religious diversity. Since the 
mid-1980s, Pakistan's only megalopolis has also become a microcosm of 
the multiple fault lines running across the country. Sadly, the story recalled 
in this book is not unique to Karachi. Instead, it is revealing of the increas- 
ing difficulties faced by Pakistan's ethnic, linguistic and sectarian groups 
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to coexist peacefully, even separately. It also bears testimony to the infor- 
malisation of state power and development policies, to the militarisation 
of society, to the criminalisation of politics and to the politicisation of 
criminals that have been reshaping state and society, while blurring their 
boundaries, over the past decades. As a commentator observed in the 
columns of the Lahore-based weekly The Friday Times in the midst of 
Karachi’s worst episode of urban warfare since the mid-1990s, ‘All of 
these things are also happening in other parts of Pakistan, but are scat- 
tered over a greater area. In Karachi, they come together, and create a 
horrifying scenario, which, one only hopes, is not a precursor of how 
things may develop in Pakistan if the current wave of divisiveness on 
every count continues.’ 

To a great extent, this ‘horrifying scenario’ is the ransom of success, 
for a city that never ceased to whet the appetite of its aspiring hegemons 
and captivate the imagination of generation after generation of immi- 
grants, ready to risk losing it all for a second chance in the ‘city benevo- 
lent towards the poor (gharib nawaz shehr, yet another nickname for this 
city of dreams, however broken). These famous verses by Mirza Ghalib, 
who saw his own share of political turmoil and urban decay in late- 
Mughal Delhi, convey this predicament with more eloquence than any 
contemporary writer could ever dream of: 


Meri tamir mein muzmir hai ek surat kharabi ki 


Hayola barq-e-khirman ka hai khun-e-garm dahqan ka 


Inherent in my creation is the seed of my destruction. 
The passion of my creative endeavour creates instead the force which strikes me 
down.” 
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identity politics in post-1971 Pakistan’, Asian Ethnicity, 11, 1 February (2010), 
pp. 25-41. 


. Rather than to Tariq Ali’s eponymous memoir, which only makes a passing allu- 


sion to Pakistani student politics, I am here referring to the excellent TV series 
produced by Dawn News in 2009 on the history of Pakistan’s student politics. 


. Shahzad, Saleem, Sha‘ur ka Safar (Urdu) (A Journey of the Mind), London: MQM 


International Secretariat, 2006 (2005), p. 30. 


. Altaf Hussain was born on 17 September 1953 in Karachi, in a middle-class 


Urdu-speaking family from Agra, where his two grandfathers were religious fig- 
ures (his dada was no less than the city Mufti, whereas his nana was a religious 
personality of lower rank). His father worked as a railway station chief in India 
and became a clerk in Pakistan, before opening a grocery store in Azizabad after 
his retirement. The family settled in a modest house of the neighbourhood in the 
early 1970s. 


. Interview with a former colleague of Altaf Hussain at KU, Karachi, 2009. 
. Jamil, Tahrir Amir, Inquelab parwar quaid-e-tehrik Altaf Hussain ki jed-o-jehed: 


tarikhi ke aine mein (Urdu) (The struggle of the patron of the revolution and 
leader of the movement, Altaf Hussain: in the mirror of history), Nagib, Septem- 
ber (2006), p. 22; Saleem Shahzad, Sha‘ur ka Safr, op. cit., pp. 96-7. 


. With the death of Jinnah (1948) and the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan (1951), 


the muhajirin lost major political patrons, and they failed to place their candidates 
at the helm of the state in the following years. The delocalisation of the capital to 
Rawalpindi and later on to Islamabad dealt a further blow to the mudajirin’s grip 
over the affairs of the state. Beyond the symbolism of this decision, which attested 
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of the increasing domination of the Punjabis over the central state, the physical 
estrangement of civil servants and politicians from muhajir businessmen—which 
was one of the motives invoked by Ayub Khan to justify the transfer of the capi- 
tal to the Punjab—deprived the latter from the leverage which compensated for 
their absence of a strong social base in Pakistan. These early signs of ‘decline’ should 
not be overestimated, though. In the 1960s, the Urdu-speaking muhajirin, who 
accounted for 3.5 per cent of the country’s total population, still occupied 21 per 
cent of the positions in the Pakistan Civil Service. At the same time, Karachi-based 
firms still controlled 96 per cent of Pakistan's private industries, over 80 per cent 
of the assets of private banks and nearly 80 per cent of insurance companies. Out 
of Pakistan’s forty-two largest industrial groups, thirty-six were in the hands of 
Karachi-based businessmen—generally members of Gujarati/Kutchi/Kathiawari 
trading castes/sects, both Sunni (Memons) and Shia (Khojas, Bohras, etc.). 
Whereas they accounted for 0.4 per cent of Pakistan's total population, Gujarati 
trading castes (which were subsumed under the muhajir label although many of 
their members were already settled in Karachi long before Partition) controlled 
43 per cent of the country’s industrial capital. Halai Memons alone (0.3 per cent 
of the national population) owned 27 per cent of these industries. And while he 
patronised Pashtun entrepreneurs in Karachi, Ayub Khan also relied upon Guja- 
rati businessmen to finance his electoral campaign in 1964, while facilitating the 
entry into politics of some muhajir entrepreneurs, such as Sadiq Dawood, a Memon 
industrialist who became an MNA and the Treasurer of Ayub’s Convention Mus- 
lim League. With the Punjabi-dominated military arriving at the helm of power, 
the muhajirin were downgraded from senior to junior partners of the emerging 
hegemon. Unlike what has sometimes been suggested, though, they were not 
deprived of their positions of influence in the bureaucracy, in politics or in the 
economy in any spectacular way by Ayub’s regime. It is only with the secession of 
East Pakistan and the rise to power of the PPP that the decline of the muhajirin 
became more pronounced and more encompassing, threatening muhajir elites but 
also the burgeoning Urdu-speaking middle class. The creation of Bangladesh 
deprived the muhajirin from their position of arbiter between Pakistan's two larg- 
est linguistic communities, the Bengalis and the Punjabis. The indigenous revival 
of the 1970s, for its part, resulted from the vernacularisation of the Pakistani 
state—which was originally imagined by the Urdu-speaking elites of North 
India—through its appropriation by indigenous ‘nationalities’. Both in Islamabad 
and Sindh, these changes brought to power a new kind of Sindhi leadership in 
the shape of the PPP, whose pro-Sindhi policies constituted the first challenge of 
its kind to muhajir economic and political power. A good proxy, to measure this 
late but significant decline of the position of the muhajirin in the bureaucracy, is 
the share of Urdu-speakers among the employees of the central government, which 
went down from 30.39 to 22.3 per cent between 1973 and 1981. Bhutto's nation- 
alisation programme also dealt a severe blow to the mubajirin’s interests, not only 
by targeting the economic assets of the big industrial houses but, more generally, 
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